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_ THE NATIONAL MASONIC RESEARCH SOCIETY ; 


ORGANIZED on an unselfish and non-commercial basis of service in the 
search for Masonic Truth, the National Masonic Research Society invites 
the co-operation of those Masons everywhere who are willing to assist in 
this Great Work, and who desire to share its benefits. The best evidence 
of the methods to be pursued by the Society in‘disséminating light to the 
Brethren will be found in the pages of its official organ. 


THE BUILDER. This Monthly Journal goes to every member of the Society. 
It is in every sense a constructive journal, laboring within the ranks of 
Masonry for the advancement of Masonic principles, acquainting its mem- 
bers with the progress of Masonic Truth throughout the world, as well 
as endeavoring to bring the experience of the past to help us along the 
pathway of the future. 


THE OBJECTS of the Society, as outlined in its By-laws, are as follows: 
(1) the collection, preservation and indexing of all materials of value in 
Masonic study; (2) the compilation of lists of names of Masons interested 
in distinct lines of Masonic study or activity, for the stimulation and 
guidance of Masonic intercourse; (3) the promotion and supervision of 
meetings of Masons for Masonic study and discussion, and the foundation 
and maintenance of a bureau of Masonic lectures; (4): the collection and 
circulation of data bearing upon distinct Masonic activities, such as plans 
and specifications for different kinds of Masonic buildings; systems for 
the financing of Masonic projects; the results of practical experience upon 
different phases of Masonic charity, and the like; (5) the foundation and 
management of funds for the financial aid of Masonic students and Ma- 
sonic research; (6) the production and publication of courses of Masonic 
study; (7) the publication of books and pamphlets on Masonic subjects, 
and (8) the publication of a magazine devoted to the study and interpre- 
tation of the history, philosophy and purposes of the various rites, orders 
and. degrees of Freemasonry. 


ADMINISTRATION of the Society’s affairs is in the: hands of a Board of 
Stewards, elected by the members of the Society. ‘The By-laws already 
adopted, cover the routine of its business, provide proper checks upon its 
finances, and will be published at an early date. 


FORMS OF MEMBERSHIP. THERE IS NO MEMBERSHIP FER. Breth- - 
ren desiring to affiliate with this Society may choose from the following oy ; 
forms of membership the one which best accommodates their desire to 
ree the work. 

1. Membership dues $1.50 annually, payable i in January of each year. 

2. Life members may commute dues for, life by paying $50.00, at 
one time. 

3. Fellows, (engaged in actual reeenrehy $10. 00 on notice of election. 

4. Patrons, being those who shall have contributed $1,000.00 or more 
to the objects of the Society, and who shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of the Society for life. 

.N. B. ALL MEMBERS WILL RECEIVE “THE BUILDER” as a Pretog: 
ative of membership. 
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LEGENDA 


The color plate accompanying this issue of The Builder has been ar- 
ranged to show the progressive steps in the development of the American 
Flag. 
Fig. 5 is “Saint George’s Cross,” the original English Flag. 

Fig. 6 is “Saint Andrew’s Cross,” the original flag of Scotland. 

Fig. 7 is the union of Fig. 5 and 6, forming the King’s Colors. 

Fig. 8 is “Saint Patrick’s Cross,” the original flag of Ireland. 

In Fig. 9 “Saint George’s Cross,” “Saint Andrew’s Cross,” and -“Saint 
Patrick’s Cross,” are united to form the “Union Jack,” which has been the 
flag of England since 1801. 

Fig. 3 is the Cambridge Flag, raised by Washington, January 1, 1776. 
It was at that time the Flag of India, which had been formed by placing 
the King’s Colors, Fig. 7, as a union in the Flag of India. In other words, 
this flag, familiar to the British as the flag of India, was taken by them to 
be a sign of loyalty on the part of Washington and his followers. , 

Fig. 19 is Washington’s Coat of Arms. 

Fig. 17 is John Trumbull’s famous painting of the Battle of Princeton, 
which shows the British colors, as indicated in Fig. 7 and the American 
Flag as in Fig. 32. 

Fig. 11 is the first United States Flag, adopted June 14, 1777, the 
thirteen stars being arranged in a circle, replacing ‘the “King’s Colors.” 

In Fig. 20, the fifteen stars are arranged in the form of-an “oblong 
square.” This was adopted January 18, 1794, and made effective May 1, 
1795. 

In Fig. 22, which is the flag adopted April 4, 1818, effective July 4 of 
the same year, the twenty stars are made to shine as one. 

Fig. 31 is the flag raised over the Bon Homme Richard by Bro. John 
Paul Jones in 1775. F 

Fig. 32 is an old Regimental Flag, still preserved, showing the stars 
arranged in the form of a “point within a circle.” This is cherished as 
THE FLAG of the American Revolution. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Fig. 5—“St. George’s Cross” 
The original English flag. 
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Fig. 6-—“‘St. Andrew's Cross” 
The flag of Scotland. 


Fig. 7—The “King’s Colors” 
(Union of Nos. 5 and 6.) 


Fig. 8 — “St. Patrick’s Cross” 
The flag of Ireland. 


Fig. 9—The “Union Jack”’ 


Fig. 3-The “Cambridge Flag” 
This is the flag raised by Wash- 
ington Jan. 1, 1776, and which 
gave the British so much joy 
because it was at that time the 


flag of loyal India. 
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Fig. 19— Washington's Coat of Arms. 


“THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE” 
(Of Today.) 


Fig. 17—The Battle of Princeton 
Painted by John Trumbull. 


|| Fig. 31—Bro. John Paul Jones’ 
“OLD GLORY” 


(To accompany article by Bro. Jno. W. Barry, Iowa.) 


Fig. 4—Flag of the East India 
Company, in 1704. 


Fig. 11—U. S. Flag adopted 
June 14, 1777. 
Sol Fab CLRCE Bea 


Fig. 20—U. S. Flag adopted 
Jan. 13, 1794, effective May 1, 1795 
“THE OBLONG SQUARE.” 


Fig. 22—U. S. Flag adopted Apr. 4, 
1818, effective July 4, 1818. 
“THE FIVE-POINTED STAR” 


|| Fig. 32—“No. | OLD GLORY” 


ST EIE 
POINT WITHIN A CIRCLE.” 


This is the flag shown by Trumbull in 
his paintings, ordered by Washington 
to be made by Betsy Ross, the wife of 
a Master Mason. Still preserved in 
the State House at Annapolis. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
In 2022 with funding from 
University of Illinois Uroana-Champaign 


https://archive.org/details/builderjournalfo2791unse 
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THE STORY OF “OLD GLORY”--THE OL 


.DEST FLAG 


BY BRO. JNO. W. BARRY, IOWA 


& E Masons who teach so continuously and so 
much by symbols, point with a pride truly 
laudable to the part of Masonry in estab- 
ing the greatest symbol known among na- 
tions—the stars and stripes now so fondly 
called “Old Glory.” 

At its entrance it was received on the sharp points 
of many instruments, but being borne by those taught 
to yield their lives rather than their honor, it passed 
all obstructions and was finally raised and “in triumph 
it will wave o’er the land of the free so long as it is the 
home of the brave.” 

While most of the Masons were united in opposing 
their king’s claim of “a divine right to govern wrong,” 
yet some of them were on the king’s side, but for the 

‘most part they moved to Canada, so that in general 
while every patriot was not a Mason, yet every Mason 
was a patriot. These Canadians from the States had 
jong memories which served to promote and prolong a 
greater enmity toward us by Canada than had ever 
been evinced by England, greatly retarding the benign 
influence of the Masonic tie. Even to this day our 
Canadian brothers esteem it an honor that their ances- 
tors refused to turn “traitor” and with us a Revolu- 
tionary ancestor is a birth mark of distinction—yet the 

-mellowing of time has brought a kindlier note and “God 
save the King” and “America” are chanted to the same 
tune, and Old Glory is honored now by the descendants 
of its bitterest foes at its entrance in 1776. 

THE ENTRANCE OF “OLD GLORY” 

First will be given the story of the flag from the 

standpoint of the patriot—just as our fathers fought 


to establish it. Then will follow some of the things 
done by those who met upon the level and fought on 
the square. 


Truly our flag came from “darkness to light” and 
many facts about its earlier history can never be 
known. The patriot cause in 1776 was worked out in 
the very shadow of the firing squad and the gallows. 
It was no jest but a most serious remark of Franklin 
that if they did not hang together they most certainly 
would hang separately. In Congress, therefore, the 
secrecy of Masonry, in which so many of them were 
initiates, was strictly enjoined on every member. 


THE SECRET PACT 


The “Secret Pact”! was a commandment in Con- 
gress to which every member was required to sub- 
scribe: 

Resolved that every member of this Congress consider him- 
self under the ties of virtue, honor and love of his country not 
to divulge directly or indirectly any matter or thing agitated 
or debated in Congress before the same shall have been de- 
termined, without leave of the Congress; nor any matter or 
thing determined in Congress which a majority shall order to 
be kept secret, and that if any member shall violate the agree- 
ment, he shall be expelled this Congress and deemed an enemy 
to the liberties of America and liable to be treated as such and 
that every member signify his consent to this agreement by 
signing the same. 

The names include the leaders of the time—many 
of them the very makers of America. In keeping with 
the spirit of the famous “Pact,” the secretary of Con- 
gress, Charles Thompson, made a record of only those 
doings requiring it. So the wonder is not that we have 
so few facts touching some matters but rather that we 


have any. 
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WASHINGTON GIVES THE BRITISH “JOY” 

On January 1, 1776, the New Constitutional army 
Was organized and a “Union flag’ was raised. In writ- 
ing to his secretary, Joseph Reed, at Philadelphia, 
Washington said referring to this flag and the king’s 
speech spurning the petition of Congress: 


“The speech I send you. A volume of them was sent out 
by the Boston gentry, and farcical enough, we gave great joy to 
them (red coats, I mean) without knowing or intending it, for 
on that day, the day which gave being to our new Army, but 
before the proclamation came to hand, we had hoisted the Union 
Flag in compliment to the- United Colonies. But behold, it was 
received in Boston as a token of the deep impression the speech 
had made on us, and as a signal of submission. So we learn 
by a person out of Boston last night. By this time I presume 
they think it strange that we have not made a formal surrender 
of our lines. w 


What sort of a flag could this have been? 
THE ONLY CONTEMPORARY DRAWING OF 
WASHINGTON’S FIRST FLAG 
Benson J. Lossing, who was a most eminent Amer- 
ican Historian, in preparing his history of General 


Philip Schuyler, found among the general’s papers, this® 


drawing in colors—the only one known to exist of “the 
new flag used by the Americans in 1776. As none of 
their flags are “preserved to us, this 
drawing is a most important link in the 
flag story. 

Benson J. Lossing says:? “Why 
the hoisting of the Union Flag in com- 
pliment to the colonies should have been 
received by the British as “signal of 
submission,” was a question historians 
could not answer until 1855, when the 
writer of this work discovered among 
the papers of General Philip Schuyler a 
drawing of the Royal Savage with the 
Union flag at its mast-head.”” The sloop 
and flag are here shown in No. 1. The 
drawing is endorsed in the writing of 
Gen. Schuyler as “Captain Wynkoop’s 
schooner on Lake Champlain,” it being 
one of a small fleet under command of Arnold, assem- 
bled by Schuyler to oppose the British advance from 
Canada. Here you see the only contemporaneous draw- 
ing of the flag like the one raised by Washington at 
Cambridge. From the colored drawing of the Royal 
Savage flag plus the disjointed references in contem- 
poraneous prints, the flag Washington raised to the 
“joy” of the enemy is found to be one and the same 
and is shown in No. 3 and is known as the Cambridge 
flag. The exact counterpart of the flag of India— 
shown in No. 4, (Color Plate). 


‘ 


THE FLAG WASHINGTON RAISED AT CAMBRIDGE 


It is often stated that the Cambridge flag was the 
work of a Committee from Congress—but.such claim 
rests on inferences only. ’Tis true Congress did send 
a committee composed of Benjamin Franklin, Benja- 


min Harrison and Thomas Lynch to confer with Wash- . 


ington at Cambridge. This committee arrived Oct. 16, 
1775, and remained in conference with Washington and 
leading patriots about a week. The minutes of the 
committee’s proceedings are on file in the Department 
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of State, Washington, D. C., together with a letter in 
the writing of Franklin and signed by all the commit- 
tee. Lloyd Balderston of Ridgway, Pa.,* has recently 
examined these documents carefully. The letter was 
written to John Hancock, president of Congress, and 
fully described all the committee had done. But there 
is nothing in the minutes or in the letter giving the 
remotest intimation regarding a flag of any kind. How 
these flags came to be or who made them is unknown 
but since 1855, Lossing says, we know why they were 
taken as indicating submission. The answer is to be 
found in a well known flag of India. 


THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY 


It is the flag of the English East India Company 
which practically owned India, subject only to the Eng- 
lish king and not until Sept. 1, 1858, were its regal 
powers surrendered. This Company maintained a 
large army of its own as well as ships of commerce and 
of war. It had the right to make war and peace “in 
all heathen nations” and administered all laws—civil 
and criminal. No. 4 shows its flag in 1704, the 13 red 
and white stripes referring to India and 
St. George’s Cross to England. It was 
reproduced by Rear-Admiral George 
Henry Preble in his monumental work 
of 800 pages on the United States flag. 
He takes it from a work called “The 
Present State of the Universe” by J. 
Beaumont, 4th edition, published in Lon- 
don, 1704.4 At the time, 1704, the cross 
of St. George was the flag of England 
and the 13 stripes of alternate red and 
white the badge of her loyal East India 
Company, whose tea was used by St. 
Andrew’s Lodge in its now famous 
Ocean Tea Party at Boston in 1778. 
There were slight changes in the union 
of the flag of India, following the 
changes in the flag of England until 1858 when India 
became a crown colony. These changes will be more 
readily understood in connection with Figure 5 which 
is St. George’s Cross. This Cross was the flag of Eng- 
land until her union with Scotland in 1707. Then No. 
5 was united with No. 6, St. Andrew’s Cross, which at 
that time was the flag of Scotland, making No. 7 the 
union flag of England known as the King’s Colors. So 
after 1707, the King’s Colors took the place of St. 
George’s Cross in the flag of the English East India 
Company, making it the exact counterpart of the Royal 
Savage flag and Washington’s Cambridge flag. In 1801 
No. 4, Figure 8, St. Patrick’s Cross, then the flag of Ire- 
land, was united with No. 7, the King’s Colors, making 
No. 9, the flag of England since 1801. 


Again the flag of the English East India Company 


changed its “union” to accord with the flag of Eng- 
land. The word “union” in connection with flags re- 
fers to any device in the upper staff corner, indicating 
a union of government-—as of England and Scotland 
in 1707. 


1916 


REBEL RAGS 


The King’s speech had just been sent out and its 
stern tone was expected to overawe the rebels, whose 
many flags—several to each colony—were known and 
dubbed by the English, “rebel rags.” Naturally they 
were all looked upon as the emblems of traitors but 
when® the “Union flag” raised by Washington was 
seen, many of the English troops being fresh from 
India, it was at once recognized as the distinctive flag 
of a loyal English colony, and it gave them joy and an 
indication of “submission.” Truly Washington might 

_ have signaled them thus:—‘‘However natural this sup- 
position may be to you, yet it is erroneous,” for to the 
honor of those “embattled farmers” be it said that 
Washington then and there proceeded to give the most 
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is in a post-script of his letter under date of May 28, 
1776, to Major General Putnam, as follows: 


“P. S. I desire you'll speak to the several Col’s 
and hurry them to get their colours done.” The “col- 
ours” of a regiment may be very different from the flag 
of the country—and again might be the same. 

There is no other mention of flags in anything 
official or semi-official until Saturday, June 14, 1777, 
almost a year after the Declaration of Independence 
when Congress without previous discussion, resolution 
or committee report, recorded the “entrance” of Old 
Glory. 


ORIGINAL JOURNAL OF CONGRESS PHOTOGRAPHED 


Page 243 of the original journal of Congress is 
shown in No, 10 reproduced from a photograph.’ That 


FIG. 10—PAGE 243 OF THE ORIGINAL JOURNAL OF CONGRESS 


daring knockout blow in the annals of war. Truly that 
_ which he proposed, he performed, for without powder 
; and under the very guns of the English fleet and army, 

he disbanded one army and organized another and on 
' “March 17, 1776, forced the British to evacuate Boston 
and flee in terror from that flag which scarce two 
months ago, they had hailed as a flag of submission. 


_ Verily, that “supposition was erroneous.” 


o 


Z Following his success at Boston, Washington was 
called to Philadelphia to confer with Congress. He ar- 
rived on May 22 and returned to the Army on June 5, 
and was not again in Philadelphia until August 2, 1777. 
Juring the time Washington was in Philadelphia the 
; official mention yet discovered of flags of any kind 
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it may be the more easily read we reprint the flag 
resolution together with the John Paul Jones resolu- 
tions immediately following it, as if giving a reason for 
adopting the flag on this particular day. First the 
secretary, Charles Thompson, wrote, “Resolved, That 
the flag of the United States consist of.” Then he 
erased “consist of” and wrote above “be distinguished,” 
and changed “of” to “by.” Finally he deleted the 
words “distinguished by,” making the resolution read 
as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Flag of the United States be 
13 stripes alternate red and white, that the Union be 
13 stars white in a blue field representing a new con- 


stellation.” 
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Immediately following is the resolution appointing 
John Paul Jones to command the Ranger, as follows: 


“The Council of the State of Massachusetts bay having rep- 
resented by letter to the president of Congress that Capt. John 
Roach sometime since appointed to command the continental 
ship of war the Ranger is a person of doubtful character and 
ought not to be intrusted with such a command. Therefore 


Resolved that Captain John Roach be suspended until the 
Navy Board for the eastern department shall have inquired 
fully into his character and reported thereon to the Marine 
committee. 

Resolved that Captain John Paul Jones be appointed to 
command the said ship Ranger. 

Resolved that William Whipple esq. member of Congress, 
and of the Marine committee, John Langdon Esq. continental 
agent and the said capt John Paul Jones be authorized to ap- 
point the lieutenant and other commissioned and warrant officers 
necessary for the said ship and that blank commissions . 
the resolution is finished on the next page of the Journal of 
Congress. 


CONGRESS GIVING OFFICIAL SANCTION TO A FLAG IN 
ACTUAL USE 

The papers of the day took no notice of the adop- 
tion of a flag by Congress—not until August was the 
fact even mentioned. So September 3, 1777, the flag 
resolution appeared over the signature of Charles 
Thompson, the secretary. Again April 23, 1788, 
AFTER PEACE had been secured, Congress caused 
the flag resolution over the signature of secretary 
Thompson to be republished in the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, REQUESTING OTHER PAPERS TO COPY.® 


From the total lack of interest in the public prints 
of the time, it would seem that the resolution of Con- 
gress was merely to give official recognition to a flag 
already familiar and in use. Why it was done June 
14, 1777, instead of some other day appears in the res- 
olution immediately following appointing Bro. John 
Paul Jones to the command of the Ranger which actu- 
ally carried “Old Glory” clear around England and right 
into her harbors. 

Avery says,® “After the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the British “union” was removed from the colors 
of the new nation.” True he does not say WHEN the 
British “union” was removed, but after the Declaration, 
there was EVERY REASON why the King’s Colors 
should NOT be on the American flag. Indeed the res- 
olution itself is a proof that the flag being adopted was 
actually before Congress and too 
familiar to need detailed descrip- 
tion, as to the arrangement of 
the stripes, whether the top and 
bottom stripes should be red or 
white, whether there should be 
7 red or only 6, or as to the ar- 
rangement of the stars, or as to 
whether there should be stars or 
some other device in the staff 
CORNER or in some other part 
of the flag. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that Jones appointed 
to the Ranger and about to make 
his renowned voyage, needed an 
AUTHORIZED flag, and Con- 

gress adopted one in actual use 
but there is no official record of any kind except that 
above given. 
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WHO MADE THE FLAG CONGRESS ADOPTED? 

In No. 11 is shown the flag adopted by Congress—_ 
the flag signaling the entrance of a new nation, “a new 
constellation,” June 14, 1777. 


Whence the idea and who made the flag? 


George Canby’s work on The Evolution of the 
American Flag, shows with reasonable conclusiveness 
that when Washington was in Philadelphia just before 
the Declaration of Independence, he with Robert Morris 
and George Ross, members of Congress, called at a 
little upholstering shop in Arch street. This was run 
by Betsy Ross, whose husband, John Ross, had been 
killed a shirt time before while in the service of his 
country. He was the nephew of George Ross, member 
of Congress, who now with Robert Morris brings Wash- 
ington to one of the most expert needle women in 
Philadelphia—and who up to 1827 continued to make 
flags for the United States—a fact which makes it 
seem all the more probable that she really did make 
the first one, an honor never claimed by any one else. 


FIG, 13—THE WEISGERBER PAINTING 


In No. 12 is shown the little upholstering shop 
where Betsy Ross made flags for the U. S. from June, 
1776, to 1827 when she retired and her daughter Clar- ' 
issa Sidney Wilson, continued to make flags until 1857 
when she moved to Fort Madison, Iowa. So for 81 
years flags for the U. S. were made in this house now 
preserved by a_ patriotic association as a shrine of 
American liberty. <A large proportion of the money to 
buy the Flag House and maintain it for posterity as a 
shrine of American liberty in the city of “brotherly 
love,” was obtained by 10 cent subscriptions. A copy 
of Weisgerber’s famous painting was given to each 
subscriber. The picture is shown in No. 13, in which 
the painter agreeably to an artist’s license has reversed 
the historic fact and instead of showing Washington 
ordering the flag to be made, he shows him, with Rob- 
ert Morris and George Ross, inspecting the finished 
work. The picture of Betsy Ross is built up as a com- 
posite from photographs of her four daughters, there 
being no actual picture of her—so far as known. The 
event here shown took place between May 22 and June 
5, 1776, during Washington’s stay in Philadelphia, 


FIG, 14—“BUNKER HILL,” PAINTED BY TRUMBULL 


about a year before the flag resolution. Washington 
was not in Philadelphia again until Aug. 2, 1777, almost 
2 months after the resolution of June 14th. The event 
is based on the sworn testimony of the four daughters 
of Betsy Ross, who had helped her in the work and as 
before stated Clarissa carried on the business herself 
after the death of her mother. 
As further corroboration, 
in the Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives'' is an order dated 
May 29, 1777, “paying Eliz- 
abeth Ross fourteen pounds 
twelve shillings two pence 
for making ships colours.” 
If this payment was as slow 
as usual the chances are the 
work had been done long 
before. It is true that 
“ships colours” might not 
be stars and stripes, but it 
is also true that at this time 
there was no reason for 
making any other than our 
own Old Glory for “ship’s colours.” It is also suggest- 
ed that “ships colours’ might have been state flags 
but the fact is Pennsylvania had no state flag then and 
not until Oct. 9, 1799. So this record in fact does 
corroborate the Betsy Ross incident. Use before 
official adoption June 14, 1777. 


FIG. 


“OLD GLORY” JAN. 3, 1777—-THE TESTIMONY OF 
WASHINGTON’S AID 


Col. John Trumbull’s reputation as an historical 
painter is world wide and rests on his FIDELITY to 
historic FACTS. 


‘As he himself says, ““Every minute article of dress, 
down to the buttons and spurs, were carefully painted 
from the different objects.”!2 Col. Trumbull was pres- 
ent in command of his Company at Bunker Hill and he 
fought as Washington’s aid at Trenton and Princeton, 
taking active part in the battles. He is therefore a 
competent witness. But before giving his testimony 
_as to the early use of the stars and stripes, let us show 
a sample of his accuracy in related events. 


THE STORY OF “OLD GLORY”.-THE OLDEST FLAG 


15—TRUMBULL’S “BURGOYNE” 
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In his “Bunker Hill,” (Fig. 14) note the Pine Tree 
flag opposing the King’s colors. Joseph Warren is 
down just below the gun of John Knowlton who is one 
who had just shot at Pitcairn seen falling into the arms 
of his son under the King’s colors. At the extreme 
right is Sam Salem the negro who also has shot at Pit- 
cairn. The Americans were particularly incensed at 
Pitcairn for many things and recently because in stir- 
ring a glass of grog with his finger had said that in 
that way he would stir the blood of the Yankees. But 
particular attention is called to the flags.' 

Again in his “Burgoyne,” (Fig. 15) the troops are 
arranged in accord with historic fact—Gates receiving 
the surrendered sword of Burgoyne and returning it in 
compliment to the bravery of a vanquished foe, and all 
is accurate “to the buttons on the coats.” 

In his “Yorktown,” (Fig. 16) is again the accuracy 
of a camera—the French on the left with their flag of 
white silk, the Americans on the right, Washington at 
their head and the stars and stripes above him. Be- 
tween the lines the English marched in new uniforms 
but with colors cased and drums beating an Old English 
march—“‘The World Turned Upside Down.” In the 
center General Lincoln re- 
ceives from Gen. O’Hara 
the sword of Cornwallis in 
token of his surrender, and 
returns it to him in token 
of Washington’s generosity. 

No. 17 (Color Plate) is 
Trumbull’s story of the bat- 
tle of Princeton, being a di- 
rect photograph from the 
original. In his “Bunker 
Hill,” “Burgoyne” and 
“Cornwallis,” the scenes are 
everywhere admitted as 
correct and because of their 
correctness Congress paid 
Trumbull $32,000 for them. At Bunker Hill, Trumbull 
took an active part, and at Princeton was aid to Wash- 
ington. Surely Trumbull should know what flag he 
was fighting under and he shows “Old Glory” and this 
on Jan. 3, 1777. This was six months before its official 
adoption by Congress. But in his “Bunker Hill,” he 


“YORKTOWN” 


FIG. 16—TRUMBULL’S 
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does not show “Old Glory” because it was not there 
and he is recording the facts. Why shall.we not give 
his “Princeton” the same credit for accuracy, so freely 
accorded his “Bunker Hill” and other productions? 
Further, Trumbull is corroborated by another eye wit- 
ness who was in “Trenton” a week before, and also in 
active command. 


FIRST BATTLE OF OLD GLORY DEC. 26, 7776— 
TESTIMONY OF A COMPANY COMMANDER 

Charles Wilson Peale was a soldier, painter and 
Mason. He commanded a company at that awful 
Crossing of the Delaware, Dec. 26, 1776, and was active- 
ly engaged in the far famed Battle of Trenton. He is 
presumed to know what flag his company carried and 
is therefore a competent witness. His picture, ““Wash- 
ington at Trenton,” (Fig. 18) gives his testimony as to 
the flag used. Here it is, secured by direct photograph 
after long and patient effort. The painting now pro- 
tected by a glass front hangs at the head of the grand 
stair case in the Senate wing of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

This drawing was made in 1779 only two years 
after the event, and many years later 
Titian R. Peale, his son, said in a letter 
quoted by both Preble and Canby :—‘I 
have just had time to visit the Smith- 
sonian Institute to see the portrait of 
Washington painted by my father, C. W. 
Peale, after the battle of Trenton. It is 
marked in his handwriting 1779. The 
flag represented is a blue field with 
white stars arranged in a circle. I 
don’t know THAT I ever heard my fath- 
er speak of that flag, but the trophies 
at Washington’s feet I know he painted 
from the flags then captured, and which 
were left with him for the purpose. He 
was always very particular in matters 
of historic record in his pictures; the 
service sword im that picture is an instance and prob- 
ably caused its acceptance by Congress. I have 
no other authority, but feel assured that the flag was 
the flag of our army at that time, 1779. My father 
commanded a company at the battles of Germantown, 
Trenton, Princeton, and Monmouth, and was a soldier 
as well as a painter, and I am sure, represented the flag’ 
then in use, not a regimental flag, but one to mark the 
new republic.” 


FIG, 18 


Therefore when the stars and stripes received their 
baptism of blood at Trenton, Dec. 26, 1776, and a week 
later at Princeton, one can easily understand why Con- 
gress adopted it on June 14, 1777, in a resolution of only 
thirty words—less than the limit of a day. message at 
ordinary telegraph rates. 

To sum up, first, the record shows that Washing- 
ton on his own initiative and authority raised the Cam- 
bridge flag of 13 stripes with the King’s colors in its 
union. Second, though there be no actual record, yet 
the weight of evidence indicates that Washington again 
on his own INITIATIVE and authority ordered the 
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stars and stripes to be made; and that he used the 
stars and stripes at the battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton and on other occasions, and that Congress in the 
flag resolution of June 14, 1777, gave official recogni- 
tion, for the first time, to the flag so used and consti- 
tuted it the flag of the United States. Further each 
state holding itself to be a “sovereign independent com- 
monwealth” and in most cases having a flag of its own, 
a variety of flags continued to be used, so that even 
after peace had been secured in 1783, Congress had the 
flag resolution republished over the signature of its 
secretary and requested all papers to copy. How es- 
sentially necessary such re-publication really was is 
evidenced by the fact that the “Board of War” did not 
know in 1779 a flag had been adopted. However this 
is not so strange for even now one Congress often 
shows culpable ignorance of what a previous Congress 
had done. 


Journal of American History, Vol. 2, p. 235, 
*Vide page 1432, Vol. II Cyclopedia ‘of Us: History. 
8Vide Evolution of The American Flag, Canby & Balderston. 
4Vide Preble p. 220. 
“Vide Preble p. 221 showing a cut of the English East India 
Company’s flag in 1834, with the 13 stripes and 
the present flag of England in its “union.” 
6Vide Preble p. 198. 
a Vide Canby’s Evolution of the American 
ag. 
a 8Vide Canby’s Evolution of the American 
ag. 
*Vide Avery Vol. 6, p. 68. ~ 
10Vide Canby’s Evolution of the American 


lag. 
“Vide 2d Series Vol. I, page 164. 
12Vide Washington Irving’s Washington 
Vol. IV, p. 327. 
13Vide Avery’s History of the United 
States Vol. 5. ; 
(To be Continued) 


aS. Eee, 
SHAKE HANDS 
Frederick LeRoy Sargent 


(The following is a translation of 
Béranger’s “La Sainte Alliance des Peu- 
ples.” The original, written in 1818 to celebrate the 
evacuation of French territory, is quoted in the Nation 
of Dec. 23, 1915, for its early use of the expression 
“place in the sun.”) 


Peace have I seen descending on the world; 
Peace, strewing gold, and flowers, and corn. 

The air was calm, War’s blood-stained banners furled, 
And drowsy, sullen thunders overborne. 

Peace said: “O peoples of English, French, 
Belgian, Russian, and Germanic lands, 

In holy alliance your hatreds quench; 

Equals in valor, shake hands! 

Mortals, a burden of hate hath wearied you. 
Call not vain troubled sleep a victory won! 
Portion the limited land, to each his due, 

That each can so enjoy his place in the sun. 

So long as ye are yoked to the chariot of power, 
True happiness afar behind-you stands. 

Peoples of Europe, sanctify this hour; 

Equals in justice, shake hands.” 
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ERNST. AND FALK 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. E. LESSING (1778) BY L¢ 5 1K 
. E. LES . : sOUIS B K, 
PAST GRAND MASTER OF MASONS IN IOWA Re 


(Last year Past Grand Master Block translated the first two of the five Discourses which make up the famous little Masonic 


classic, “Ernst and Falk,’ by Lessing. 


which the reader must needs turn back to the first two. 


(The Builder, Vol. 1, pp. 20, 59). 
piled up high during the interlude, he was unable to finish the work. 


Owing to illness, and the pressure of business which 
Herewith we present the Third Discourse, to appreciate 


As a preface to the first two Discourses we gave a brief sketch of 


Lessing and his work, for a fuller account of whom the reader is referred to a delightful little book on “The Life and Writings 


of Lessing,’ by T. W. Rolleston, in the Great Writers series. 
is a fine estimate and record of his noble and fruitful life.) 


While it makes secant reference to the Masonic life of Lessing, it 


THIRD DISCOURSE 


Ernst—You have eluded me all day in the crush of the 
company. But I have followed you into your bed- 
room. 

Falk—Had you something so important to tell me? 
The day has tired me of ordinary conversation. 

E.—You mock my curiosity. 

F.—Your curiosity? 

E.—Which you this morning knew how to arouse in 
such a masterly way. 

F.—What did we talk about this morning? 

E.—About the Free-Masons. 

F.—Well? I surely did not betray their secret in the 
rush and whirl? 

E.—That which you said could not be betrayed? 

F.—Now I must confess that sets me at rest again. 

E.—But you did tell me something about the Free- 
Masons that was unexpected by me, that aston- 
ished me, that made me think. 

F.—What was that? 

E.—O, don’t torment me!—you certainly remember. 

F.—Yes it comes back to me by degrees. That was 
what made you so absent-minded all day long 
among your lady and gentlemen friends? 

E.—That was it! And I cannot go to sleep unless you 
answer me at least one more question. 

F.—That depends upon what the question may be. 

E.—How can you prove to me, or at least make it seem 
probable, that the Masons really have such great 
and worthy objects? 

F.—Did I speak to you about their objects? I did not 
know it. On the contrary seeing that you could 
form no conception at all of the real activity of 
the Free-Masons, I simply called your attention 
to one matter in which much may yet occur con- 
cerning which the minds of our statesmen have 
as yet not even dreamed. Perhaps the Free-Ma- 
sons are working at that. Or perhaps at—Just 
to take away your prejudice that all sites worthy 
of buildings had already been discovered and occu- 
pied, that all the needed structures had already 
been distributed among the workmen required for 
the task. 

E.—Turn and twist about now as you will. It is enough 
that from your speeches I have now come to think 
of the Free-Masons as people who have voluntarily 
taken it upon themselves to strive against the in- 
evitable evils of the state. 


F.—That conception can at least do the Free-Masons 
no harm. Stick to it! Only get it right! Mix 
nothing in it that does not belong in it! The in- 
evitable evils of the State!—Not this state, nor 
that state. Not the inevitable evils, which—a cer- 
tain constitution having been once adopted—must 
necessarily result from that adopted constitution. 
With these the Free-Mason never concerns him- 
self, at least not as a Free-Mason. The alleviation 
and curing of these he leaves to the citizen who 
may deal with them according to his insight, his 
courage, and, at his peril. Evils of a far different 
kind and of a higher character form the field of his 
activity. 

I}.—That I have very clearly grasped.—Not the evils 
that make discontented citizens but those evils 
without which even the most fortunate citizen 
could not exist. 

F.—Right! To strive against—how do you put it?— 
to strive against these. 

E.—Yes! 

F.—That is saying a little too much. To work against 
them? Todo away with them wholly? That can- 
not be, for along with them one would at the same 
time destroy the state itself. They must not even 
be suddenly called to the attention of those who 
have as yet no intimation of them. At most, to 
stimulate a perception of them from afar, to foster 
its growth, to transplant the young sprout, to cul- 
tivate it and make it blossom—can here be called 
striving against these evils. Do you see now why 
I said, that although the Free-Masons had long 
been active that still centuries might pass away 
without their being able to say: this have we 
done? 

E.—And now I also understand the second feature of 
the problem—good deeds which shall make good 
deeds dispensable. 

F.—’Tis well—now go and study those evils and learn 
to know them all and weigh their influences one 
upon the other and be assured that this study will 
reveal things to you which in days of depression 
will appear to be most disheartening and incom- 
prehensible exceptions to providence and virtue. 
This revelation, this enlightenment will make you 
peaceful and happy—even without your being 
called a Free-Mason. 

}.—You lay so much stress on this being called, 
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F.—Because one can be something without being called 
it. 

E.—That’s good! I understand—but to get back to 
my question, which I must but clothe in a little 
different form. Now that I do know the evils 
against which Free-Masonry contends— 

F.—You know them? 

E.—Did you not name them for me yourself? 

F.—I named a few as instances. Just a few of those 
which are apparent even to the most short-sighted 
eye, just a few of the most unquestionable, the 
most far-reaching. But how many are there not 
still remaining which although they are not so 
clear, so unquestionable and so all inclusive are 
never the less no less certain, none the less in- 
evitable. 

E.—Then let me confine my question to only those parts 
which you have yourself named for me. How can 
you show me that the Free-Masons have really 
given their attention to these? You are silent? 
You are thinking it over? 

F.—Assuredly not over what answer I should make to 
this question!—but I do not know what reasons 
you may have for putting this question. 

K.—And you will answer my question if I tell you the 
reasons that prompt it? 

F.—That I promise you. 

E.—I know and distrust your ingenuity. 

F.—My ingenuity? 

E.—I feared you might sell me your speculations for 
facts. 

F.—Much obliged! 

E.—Does that offend you? 

F.—Rather must I thank you for calling that “ingenu- 
ity’ which you might have called something far 
different. 

E.—Certainly not; on the contrary I know how easily 
the clever man deceives himself, how easily he sus- 
pects and attributes to other people plans and in- 
tentions of which they had never even thought. 

F’.—But, upon what does one base his idea of the plans 
and intentions of others? Surely upon their own 
actions alone? 

E.—Upon what else? And here I come again to my 
question—From what single unquestionable act of 
the Free-Masons may we conclude that it is but 
one of Free-Masonry’s objects through itself and 
in itself to do away with that division and dis- 
union which you have said states and governments 
make inevitable among men? 

F.—And that without detriment to these states and 
governments, 

E.—So much the better! It is not even necessary that 
there should be actions from which this might be 
concluded. Just so long as there are certain pe- 
culiarities or oddities which point to it or arise 
out of it. You must have begun with some such 
in making your supposition, assuming that your 
system was only hypothetical. 

F.—Your distrust still shows itself. But I trust it will 
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disappear when I bring home to your consciousness 
one of the fundamental principles of Free-Mason- 
ry. 

E.—And which may that be? 

F.—One of which they have never made a secret. One 
according to which they have always acted before 
the eyes of the whole world. 

E.—And that is? 

F.—That is to welcome into their order every worthy 
man of fitting disposition without regard to his 
nationality, his creed, or his social station. 

E.—Indeed! 

F.—Naturally this fundamental principle takes for 
granted the existence of men who have risen above 
such divisions, rather than those who intend to 
create them. For nitre must be in the air before 
it can deposit itself upon the walls in the form of 
saltpetre. 

E.—O, yes! 

F.—And why should not the Free-Masons here call 
to their service the common ruse? That is, to 
pursue a part of one’s secret objects quite openly 
in order that Mistrust, which always suspects 
something different from what it sees, may be led 
astray. 

E.—And why not? 

F.—Why should not the artist, who can make silver, 
deal in old broken silver so as to arouse less sus- 
picion that he could make it? 

E.—Why not? 

F.—Ernst! Did you hear me? 
dream, I believe. 

E.—No, friend! But I have enough, enough for to- 
night. Early tomorrow morning I return to the 
city. 

F.—Already? Why so soon? 

E.—You know me and ask? 
your water-cure take? 

F.—I only began it day before yesterday. 

E.—Then I shall see you again before you finish it. 
Farewell! Good-night. 

F.—Good-night. Farewell! 

BY WAY OF INFORMATION 
The spark had kindled. Ernst went and became a 

Free-Mason. What he found there forms the subject 

of a fourth and fifth discourse with which the road 

divides. 


You answer as ina 


How much longer will 


(he = ee 


Character is the warp of ancestry and the woof of 
environment woven by the power of will on the loom of 
life. —J. F. N. 

a) 


SENTIMENT 


A human being may lack eyes and be none the 
poorer in character; a human being may lack hands 
and be none the poorer in character; but whenever in 
life a person lacks any great emotion, that person is 
poorer in everything. 

—James Lane Allen. A Cathedral Singer. 


PATIENCE AND 
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PERSEVERANCE 


BY BRO. O. D. STREET, ALABAMA 


%& MONG the modest and homely virtues 
taught by Masonry are Patience and Per- 
severance. It is largely because Masonry 
emphasizes the modest and the homely 
which gives it its wonderful staying 
powers. Let us then for a moment con- 
sider these two, because, as a rule, we are forgetful of 
the great part they play in the achievements of the 
human race. 


Our ritual says, “Time, patience and perseverance 
accomplish all things.” Or to state it conversely but 
just as truly, “Without time, patience and perseverance 
is nothing accomplished that is accomplished.” 


We stand in the presence of a great painting or 
piece of statuary. We are wont to think of it as hav- 
ing sprung in a moment of inspiration from the hands 
and brain of the artist. We forget the years of pa- 
tient study and practice and the seasons of hardships 
and the hours of disappointment which beset him be- 
fore he could even attempt such a work. We do not 
know of the ruined stones or spoiled canvasses which 
preceded the finished product. 


We view a splendid edifice, designed with wisdom, 
erected in strength, and adorned with beauty. It looks 
like some super-human mind might have dreamed it 
into being. But who can estimate the hours of toil 
spent in preparation by the architect who planned it, 
the engineer who calculated the weight and thrust of 
its roof and walls, the artist who adorned it, and the 
masons who built it? We do not see the apparent con- 
fusion and disorder which attended its erection, the 
multitude of discordant sounds, the moving to and fro, 
the humble hod-carrier trudging up and down with 
brick and mortar and stone, the rubbish and the dirt. 
We can never know the number of designs on the tres- 
tle-board drawn, redrawn, then destroyed, and drawn 
again. Some of our greatest edifices consumed not 
only years but a whole generation; a few of them, sev- 
eral generations. 


We sit beneath the eloquent words and the musical 
voice of the orator; it all seems so easy. We did not 
know him when his tongue stammered and his words 
came ill-chosen and haltingly. We did not witness the 
bitter failures, the moments of irresolution, not to say 
despair, the renewed determination and the long strug- 
gle that followed. 

We read the works of a great writer. He says 
things so much like we feel that we would have said 
them ourselves. The thoughts flow so naturally and 
the conclusions are so obvious we wonder why it had 
not occurred to us to write this very book. It seems 
so simple we are sure we could do it. But let us try 
it even after we have read the book. The right word 
does not come to us, we gradually become conscious 
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that we use half a dozen words to express a thought 
which he expresses better in one. The order of our 
thoughts soon becomes like a defeated army in retreat, 
baggage, artillery, infantry, and cavalry all jumbled 
together. We throw down the pen in disgust consol- 
ing ourselves with the belief that the writer has accom- 
plished this thing through an inspiration of genius. 
We don’t know the number of manuscripts he had re- 
jected at the beginning. We do not see him poring 
over the dictionary and the thesaurus, the lists of syn- 
onyms and antonyms, seeking for words and noting 
their nice distinctions of meaning. We were sound 
asleep perhaps when he was burning the “midnight 
lamp,” hands weary, blotting and blurring, interlining 
and erasing, and finally burning his manuscripts. 


We are dazzled by the brilliance of the achieve- 
ments of a great general; his armies disappear for a 
time and then reappear in a most unexpected manner 
at the most unexpected places as if by magic, spreading 
destruction, confusion, and terror among his enemies. 
We can see so little of how it is done we think surely 
here is a God-given power, an inherent talent which re- 
quired no training. We would change this opinion if 
we could only see him in the subordinate capacities 
faithfully, thoroughly, and expeditiously discharging 
his lowly duties, possibly for many years before he was 
even entrusted with responsible command. We forget 
that he reached his high station by regular promotion 
for being able to do quickly and well a small and humble 
thing outside of the spotlight of publicity. 


In all these instances, as probably in all others if 
we only knew the whole truth, it is time, patience, and 
perseverance that has wrought such great results. It 
has required years, often a life-time; sometimes several 
life-times. First there was preparation, then effort, 
next failure, then renewed effort, finally success. 


The years of preparation demanded Patience ; most 
persons cannot endure this apparent waste of time. 
They are impatient to try their luck in a profession or 
in business. We are not speaking of the indolent; we 
are speaking of those filled with zeal and a commend- 
able enterprise. They rush in without preparation or 
only half prepared. The majority fail and retire from 
the race; they merely struggle for existence the rest 
of their lives. If some seem to succeed in a measure, 
rest assured their success is much less than it might 
have been with proper preparation. 


Some have the Patience necessary to get them 
through the preparatory stage. With high hopes and 
promising prospects they enter life feeling that they 
cannot fail. In an evil hour misfortune overtakes them 
and failure results. 'The majority never rise from this 
experience to try again; they lack Perseverance. 
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The few, however, learn from the past; nothing 
daunted, they rally for another effort. As often as 
they fail, they try again. One with this full measure 
of Perseverance is sure to succeed if life only holds 
out. .And if life fails he succeeds nevertheless; thus 
to conquer his fears and doubts of the future is a great 
moral victory for which reward will come in the next, 
if not in this life. 
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Patience, which waits for results, and Persever- 
ance, which unceasingly strives to produce them, work- 
ing in unison can not ultimately fail. 

What a volume of truth, we exclaim, in these few 
simple, familiar words of our ritual! Could the young 
initiate only grasp this truth fully before it is too late, 
it would be worth to him many fold all the time, effort, 
and money bestowed by him upon the fraternity. 


I AM FRATERNITY 


I am the Supreme Architect in the City of Life. 
Human hearts are the sites whereon I build noble, 
strong, powerful characters. 


I am the symbol of sovereignty; yet multitudes 
find me a commoner. The handgrasp expresses the 
cordiality of my nature. Love, charity, gentleness of 
word, kindness—these are worldly missionaries. 
Through altruistic relationships, pity for the dis- 
tressed, unwavering loyalty in every human crisis, I 
speak to those who know me not. 


I am often disguised in the co-operation which 
causes fraternal ties of fellowship. My affectionate re- 
gard for the interests of everyone identifies me a uni- 
versal benefactor. 


I teach individuals to act in terms of mutual con- 
cession, generous judgment, and sympathetic forebear- 
ance. I unlock the sacred portals of the lodge room 
and reign therein with kingly dignity. The marts of 
competitive trade court my superiority. I am amaster 
force wherever people assemble to foster higher prin- 
ciples. I acknowledge that service is the measure of 
greatness and that through me men become sublime in 
helpfulness. 


I am the message bearer of good will; the courier 
who relays the Gospel of Brotherhood; the moving 
spirit in every enterprise which champions man-to-man 
ennoblement and makes society more neighborly. Great 
men unconsciously write my biography— 

I AM FRATERNITY. 


—Louis Varnum Woulfe. 
Oo 


IMPRISONED 


Within my heart some hopes there are, 
Like captive birds, that flit and sing,— 
Yet beat against their prison walls, 
And long to mount on loftier wing. 
I dare not set the door ajar, : 
For well I know if once they fled, - 
My heart an empty cage would be, 
And all life’s music, hushed and dead. 
—Alice Lewis Cook, 
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THE SONG OF THE BUILDERS 


As the first faint flush of the morning glow 
Falls full on a sleeping world; 

While the curtain of night is lifted slow, 
And the banner of stars is furled; 

The morning march of the builder band 

Begins as the sun waves its silver wand. 

Sturdy and strong, they march along 

To the step of the Builder’s morning song. 

We shoulder our tools and march away, 

And fill our lungs with the fresh, new day; 

To the hammer’s ring, our song we sing, 

For the joy of work is a glorious thing. 

So merrily ho! for every blow 

Of the Builder’s arm makes the city grow. 


From “War Rhymes and Peace Poems,” 
By Frank Adams Mitchell. 


O 


“FIVE SOULS” 


Perhaps the most searching poem of the war is one 
entitled ‘Five Souls,” written by an obscure bank clerk 
heretofore unknown in the realm of letters. In this 
poem the spirits of a Pole, an Austrian, a Tyrolese, a 
Frenchman, a native of Lorraine, and a Scotchman, 
having been torn from their bodies on battle fields, 
chant us back the same refrain: 

I gave my life for freedom—this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 

The Fuller sisters of England, now singing in Amer- 
ica, have adapted these lines to an impressive musical 
movement from Beethoven. In a quiet midnight after 
listening to the song there came to me an additional 
stanza, a chorus of the ‘Five Souls,” after they were 
touched by the higher knowledge which has reached 
them in “the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

On God’s eternal hills we now do mourn; 

Our broken homes with wives and children dear. 
That we were brothers then, as now, ’tis clear. 

For war is hate and leaves the world forlorn. 

We lost our lives through error, now we know: 
For love supernal, it doth teach us so. 
—Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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THE MEANING OF INITIATION 


BY BRO. FRANK C. HIGGINS, NEW YORK 


(More than once we have called attention, editorially and otherwise, to the admirable work of Brother Frank C., Higgins, of the 


Magian Society, New York, in his department of Masonic Research in the Masonic Standard. 


At first it began as a column of 


inquiry and answer dealing with the Deeper Problems of the meaning of Masonry, but it grew, most happily, into a series of sys- 


tematic studies, or lessons—Masonry, as Brother Higgins conceives it, being the perpetuation among: us, albeit little understood 
of the ancient philosophy of Cosmic Harmony which, among the Hebrews, traced everything to the great Jehovah; at once a re- 
ligious and a scientific pursuit, conducted along mathematical, geometrical and astronomical lines. 


, 


In this field Brother Higgins 


is a master, and comes nearer than anyone with whose work we are acquainted, making the treasures of that rich but difficult 


culture intelligible to the average reader. 


In order to call attention again to his researches, and also to express the hope that 


they may be gathered into permanent form, we venture to reproduce two brief sections of his series of studies dealing with the 


meaning of initiation. 


This Society keeps an open and responsive heart toward all its fellow-workers, glad and grateful for any 


one who toils to make our great and many-sided Masonry more intelligible and effective.—The Editor). 


& N all ancient rites and mysteries the par- 
ticipants in which were received by initia- 
& tion, the greatest care was always exer- 
yD cised with respect to certain details, which 
fe eh if not properly carried out might mar or 
invalidate the entire ceremony. 

The true significance of all initiation has ever been 
that of a spiritual rebirth. The sacred Agrouchada of 
the Hindus says, ““The first birth is merely the advent 
into material life; the second birth is the entrance to a 
spiritual life.” 

The newly initiated into the first degree of Brah- 
manism was called douidja, which means “‘twice born.” 
The very word initiate indicates that the candidate is 
at least symbolically in the same situation as if he had 
had no previous existence. He is to be ushered into an 
altogether new world. 

In ancient initiations the extremity of humility 
was expressed by the rent garments of contrition for 
past offenses in the life about to be blotted out, the 
bosom offered to the executioner’s sword, and the atti- 
tude of a captive. 


PREPARING THE CANDIDATE 


The most curious custom perhaps had to do with 
what might be termed the complete preparation of the 
candidate against the influences that had affected his 
previous career. During the multitude of centuries in 
the course of which astrology was thought to play the 
strongest part in human affairs, every circumstance 
affecting the welfare of humanity was deemed to have 
its rise in one or another of the planets, or perhaps in 
a lucky or evil combination of several. The science of 
medicine rose entirely from this curious belief in plan- 
etary affinities. The ancient physician diagnosed his 
patient’s malady according to the diseases listed undex 
the latter’s unlucky stars and tried to cure it by appli- 
cation of substances designated as governed by those 
planets favorable to him. The same idea governed the 
individual with reference to articles carried upon his 
person. The superstitious carried various charms and 
amulets intended to draw favorable planetary influences 
to his aid, and was just as careful to avoid substance 
that might produce a contrary effect. 

In the ordering of the candidate for initiation into 
the ancient mysteries this belief played an important 
part. The candidate might carry upon his person 


nothing that would invite the attention of occult plan- 
etary powers through the mysterious tie that bound 
them to terrestrial objects. 


METALLIC TOKENS 


The lists of plants, flowers, minerals, metals, and 
other things that were subject to these mysterious in- 
fluences were long and complicated. Gold linked him 
with the sun which incited to the besetting sin of in- 
tellectual pride; silver drew upon him the fickle quali- 
ties of the moon; copper, sacred to Venus, provoked 
lust, and iron, the metal of Mars, quarrelsomeness; tin, 
tyranny and oppression, the qualities of Jupiter; lead, 
sloth and indolence, belonging to Saturn; while mercury 
or quicksilver was responsible for dishonesty and cov- 
etousness. Therefore a key or a coin, and above all a 
sword, was likely to bring confusion upon the whole 
mysterious operation of regeneration. 


Above all were enjoined upon the candidate the 
three sacred virtues, which by the Jain sects in India 
are still called “the three jewels,” represented by three 
circles, “right belief,’ “right knowledge,” and “right 
conduct.”” In order to reach the spiritual plane, in 
which the soul is entirely freed from the bonds of mat- 
ter, these were the chief necessities, and the person 
who clung to them would certainly go higher until he 
reached the state of liberation. 


THREE REGULAR STEPS 


To the ancient candidate were also recommended 
“the three successive steps which open the soul to free 
and unobstructed activity and communication on both 
the psychic and the spiritual planes.” The first was to 
still the ego and empty the mind of every bias and 
standard of self and sense. The second consisted, when 
this passive state had been induced, in fixing and hold- 
ing the attention upon the specific object about which 
the truth was desired. 


Thirdly, the foregoing two steps having been 
taken, the individual was to stand firmly and persist- 
ently in the receptive and listening attitude for the im- 
mediate revelation of the truth, in the full expectation 
of getting it. This receptive state and expectant atti- 
tude opened the consciousness to “the psychic vibra- 
tions that write unerringly their story on the receptive 


mind.”’ 
( 
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WHOM DOES THE CANDIDATE REPRESENT? 


Within the simple and easily formulated problem 
asked in the heading is contained the sublimest of all 
secrets, which various of the higher degrees have 
sought to answer, each in its own way. It involves the 
intimate application of all the symbolic degrees to the 
initiate himself, without which they are as empty as 
air. 

In all the ancient mysteries a character was as- 
sumed by the candidate, and as the candidates were 
many and the character depicted always the same, it 
must have represented something essentially common 
to all alike. Furthermore, the precise similarity of the 
experiences to which each individual candidate was sub- 
jected argued the identical lesson in all cases. 


Examination of all available detail, especially the 
sacred writings of many races, confirms us in the con- 
viction that this universal character was but an alle- 
gorical representation of the ego or “self,” engaged in 
the warfare of which it has been said that the victor is 
“oreater than he who taketh a city” and emerging a 
conqueror in the very instant of apparent defeat. We 
receive our earliest concrete presentation of such a 
character in the celebrated document known as the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the Bible of the builders of 
the Pyramids, fragments of which are found wrapped 
in the cloths of almost every mummy. 


THE PILGRIM SOUL 


The Book of the Dead presents the wanderings of 
a departed soul through the underworld to the council 
of the gods, who were to listen to its accusers, give heed 
to its defenders, and finally weigh its accumulated good 
deeds in the scales against the feather symbol of 
“truth.” The name of this character is given as Ani 
the Scribe. It finally transpired that this name was 
equivalent to the Latin term ego, meaning the “I Am’’ 
or “self” in man. This leads to what was perhaps the 
greatest and most important of all secret teachings of 
the ancient world, one that has become so obscured 
by the confusion of its many dramatic representations 
with real historical characters,—that most clear and 
careful labor is required to trace the main ideas from 
age to age and people to people, in order to show that 
they are fundamentally everywhere exactly the same. 

There is no difficulty whatever in recognizing the 
self-conscious principle in every man as being an actual 
spark of the infinite self-consciousness precipitated into 
material existence, through the labyrinth of which it 
is compelled to strive in ceaseless search for the Mas- 
ter’s Word, the secret of its being and immortal des- 
tiny. If this idea of the struggle of a divine and im- 
mortal soul, weighed down with the burden of matter 
and assailed at every turn by foes that symbolize the 
continual transformations of matter from “life” to 
“death” and “death” to “life,” be taken as the vital 
principle of every drama of regeneration, from the 
“Book of the Dead” to John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim Prog- 
ress,” we too shall have progressed a long way upon the 
road to understanding that of Freemasonry. 
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THE PILOT STAR 


The beautiful star that is the chief emblem of the 
Royal Arch degree, besides being the sacred symbol of 
Israel, has had no other meaning during the thousands 
of years from the most ancient Brahmanism to the 
Temple of today. Even when called “the United Seal 
of Vishnu and Siva,” the “Immortal” and the “Mortal,” 
or “Fire” the symbol of Spirit, and ‘‘Water” the symbol 
of Matter, it represented the same idea, that of the 
“Self Conqueror,” the Perfect Man, who had learned 
the subjugation of human passions and perfection in 
attitude toward God and fellow man. Thus the up- 
pointing triangle stood for the ascent of matter into 
spirit which is typified by the phrase “resurrection of 
the body,” and the down-pointing triangle the descent 
of spirit into matter, and the complete star represents 
the immortal being fitted to dwell in “that house not 
built with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


) 
WHAT DID YOU DO? 


Did you give him a lift? He’s a brother of man, 

And bearing about all the burden he can. 

Did you give him a smile? He was downcast and blue, 

And the smile would have helped him to battle it 
through. 

Did you give him your hand? 
hill, 

And the world, so I fancied, was using him ill. 

Did you give him a word? Did you show him the road. 

Or did you just let him go on with his load? 


He was slipping down 


Did you help him along? He’s a sinner like you, 

But the grasp of your hand might have carried him 
through. 

Did you give him good cheer? Just a word and a smile 

Were what he most needed that last weary mile. 

Do you know what he bore in that burden of cares 

That is every man’s load and that sympathy shares? 

Did you try to find out what he needed from you, 

Or did you just leave him to battle it through? 


Do you know what it means to be losing the fight, 
When a lift just in time might set everything right? 
Do you know what it means—just the clasp of a hand, 
When a man’s borne about all a man ought to stand? 
Did you ask what it was—why the quivering lip, 

And the glistening tears down the pale cheeks that slip? 
Were you brother of his when the time came to be? 
Did you offer to help him or didn’t you see? 


Don’t you know it’s the part of a brother of man, 
To find what the grief is and help when you can? 
Did you stop when he asked you to give him a lift, 
Or were you so busy you left him to shift? 
Oh, I know what you meant—what you say may be 
true— . 
But the test of your manhood is, What did you DO? 
Did you reach out a hand? Did you find him the road, 
Or did you just let him go by with his load? 
—Bro. J. W. Foley, P. G. M., North Dakota, 
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LODGE FURNISHINGS AND DEGREES 


BY BRO. H. R. EVANS, LITT. D., 38° HON., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“We ’ad’nt good regalia and our Lodge was old and bare, 
But we knew the Ancient Landmarks, and we kept ’em to a hair.” 


= MAN is first made a Mason in his heart, 
® after that the Lodge takes hold of him and 
: ave ®% does the rest. In Rudyard Kipling’s 
Bt i * Mother Lodge there was no regalia to 
eae ‘ B speak of and the room was old and bare, 
~ but good work was accomplished because 
the members knew the ancient landmarks and observed 
them in the spirit as well as the letter of the law. I 
have seen the degrees of Craft Masonry worked in an 
old barn, a box for an altar, with three sputtering tal- 
low candles stuck in cleft sticks doing duty for the 
three lesser lights. And yet, the ritual of the degrees 
was impressively presented. The glorious creations of 
Master Will Shakespeare’s intellect were acted in barn- 
like structures, without curtain or scenery, but the 
Elizabethan audiences were not critical; imagination 
supplied what was lacking in dramatic mise-en-scéne. 
Perhaps it is well not to rely too much on scenic effects, 
lest you dull the imagination of the spectator. There 
is a new school of scenic artists—Russian and German 
—that paints broadly and impressimistically ; indicat- 
ing a palace, for example, by a column or two, or a 
doorway heavily curtained, etc. Too great attention 
to scenic detail does distract the attention from the 
actor to the scenery. You often hear people say, when 
speaking of some dramatic production: ‘“‘O the scenery 
was wonderful; such magnificence, such realism !” 
Never a word about the participants in the play. They 
might as well have been puppets pulled by strings. 
Now I believe that a happy medium can be struck be- 
tween an overplus of scenery and a woeful lack of 
the same; likewise with the costumes of the actors. 
The Masonic degrees, from Entered Apprentice to 
Sublime Prince of the Royal Secret (82°) are dramas, 
and should be so regarded by Masons. They should be 
properly costumed and presented with appropriate 
scenic effects, if the lodge funds permit. But a happy 
limit should be reached in this regard, lest the imagina- 
tion be dulled. The tendency in the West has been to 
make a theatre of the Scottish Rite Cathedral. I have 
had the pleasure of witnessing some very fine degrees 
in the Western country where everything was elab- 
- orately staged, the Brethren being seated in auditorium 
and galleries just like people at a show. I do not desire 
to be hypercritical, but the effect on me has been pe- 
culiar. I have always felt that I was not in a Masonic 
Temple but in a theatre; that I was not a part of the 
affair but a mere spectator. In a Blue Lodge I never 
had this feeling, because there was no stage, every- 
thing was done on the floor; I was an actual partici- 
pant in the degree. I must confess that I prefer floor 
work, and yet there are some degrees of the Scottish 
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Kipling: Mother Lodge. 

Rite that appear better on a stage than on the floor of 
the Cathedral. Perhaps a happy combination of floor 
and stage is the solution of the problem. In out-door 
scenes. the stage is the thing. It certainly requires a 
plethora of imagination to conjure up a rock-bound sea 
coast in a carpeted and well-upholstered lodge. But 
for interior scenes the lodge room should suffice and 
the act consummated therein. I do not think that the 
spectators—the class, for instance—should occupy the 
entire floor space of the lodge. That space should be 
reserved for the actors in the Masonic drama. I have 
seen the 31° of the Rite worked both on the stage and 
on the floor, and have long ago come to the conclusion 
that the floor is the proper place to present it. When 
acted on the lodge floor, it comes home to you in a won- 
derfully impressive manner. You feel that you are 
indeed that poor mummy from Memphis at the Court 
of the Divine Osiris. The imagination is stirred to its 
very depths. But in an exclusively stage presenta- 
tion the imagination has nothing to work on; does not 
participate in the scene, as it were. It all seems un- 
real, the mere shadow of a shade, soon forgotten when 
the curtain closes in. 


In Mobile, Alabama, the 31° is regarded particular- 
ly as a floor degree, and some remarkable effects of a 
spectacular nature are obtained that are awe-inspiring, 
very simple means being utilized to bring them about. 
In fact, the Consistory of Mobile has no stage, does not 
believe in one, and yet puts on all the degrees of the 
Rite in a manner most impressive. Several of the 
newly-built cathedrals of the Scottish Rite in the 
Southwest have followed the Mobile idea. 


In Brother Rosenbaum’s jurisdiction, at Little 
Rock, Ark., the stage is the thing to catch the con- 
science of the—I was going to say “‘king,’”’ to complete 
the Shakespearean quotation, but will change it to 
“Brethren.” I do not believe there is a consistory in 
the United States where the Scottish Rite degrees are 
so splendidly presented as in Little Rock, the old home 
of Albert Pike. If the shade of Pike ever visits this 
earth, it must rejoice in the degrees as presented by 
the Brethren in Arkansas. Brother Rosenbaum is a 
past master of mise-en-scéne. No one who has wit- 
nessed the rendition of the Rose-Croix degree, at Little 
Rock, will ever forget it. But after all is said, I prefer 
floor work; the more the better. It is only the personal 
preference of one man, however, and I do not consider 
myself an expert in things dramatic. I always want 
to feel that Iam an integral part of the Masonic drama, 
and not a mere spectator. This I do in the Blue Lodge, 
but not always in the Scottish Rite Cathedral. But as 
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I said before, the happy medium is perhaps the stage 
and floor. 


With this idea in view, how should the room be 
furnished? I should say, first of all, that the apart- 
ment where the degrees are given, should be fashioned 
after an ancient temple—partly Jewish, partly Egyp- 
tian, for Solomon’s Temple partook of both features. 
The ceiling might be painted to represent the zodiac. 
The principal symbols of the Rite should be painted 
upon medallions around the walls, or upon the prosceni- 
um arch. This would do away with the use of a lan- 
tern. The stage of course should be equipped for the 
presentation of all out-door scenes, with the proper 
lighting effects. The Masonic altar should never be 
on the stage, but in its regular place in the lodge room. 
It should, however, be portable, so as to clear the room 
of all furniture when big floor work was required. 
There should be no opera-chairs on the main floor. 
The furniture should correspond with the architecture 
of the room. Robes of blue, brown, black, etc., might 
be provided for all Brethren seated on the main floor as 
spectators. It would give a bit of realism to the scene. 
I believe this is done in some jurisdictions, and consider 
it very effective. 

I can anticipate one criticism from the Brethren 
to my views, namely: If you fashion the auditorium 
after an Oriental temple, where does the Templar idea 
come in? The Scottish Rite is built upon the Templar 
theory of Freemasonry. The room should represent 
a gothic chamber in keeping with the meeting place of 
Knights Templars—those who went to protect pilgrims 
to the Holy Sepulchre and came back from the Orient 
embued with the esoteric philosophy of the East; the 
secret enemies of the Roman hierarchy. Well, per- 
haps, the criticism is deserved, but as there are more 
Oriental degrees worked in the Rite than any other, it 
becomes expedient to build the auditorium after the 
ancient temple type of architecture. 


As regards the architecture of a Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, I rejoice in the building of the Consistory 
at Meridian, Mississippi, a picture of which is contained 
in the New Age Magazine, for July, 1915. It is an 
Egyptian Temple, so modernized as to admit light into 
its rooms without destroying that weird effect peculiar 
to this style of architecture. I consider it a little gem. 
But here, the carping critic will insinuate: “Why Egyp- 
tian ?—and not Gothic? It is a cathedral, don’t you 
know!’ Well, Mr. Critic, I throw up the sponge! If 
you want to pin me down to a mere technicality, I have 
nothing more to say. But the Egyptian temple for 
mine—with its mysterious sphinxes flanking the en- 
trance, its painted pillars with lotus capitals, its—! 
I might expatiate forever on this theme without satis- 
fying anybody except myself. Cathedral let it be, if 
you prefer the Gothic to the Egyptian type, and are a 
stickler for mere words. I have seen the degrees of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite worked in all 
kinds of places and in all kinds of ways; but I shall 
never forget the Rose Croix degree at Little Rock; the 
ol° at St. Louis (I have never seen the Mobile presenta- 
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tion) ; the 14° at Wichita; the 15° in my own beloved 
Consistory at Washington, D. C.; and the Master Ma- 
son’s degree, at Guthrie. 

Gentlemen, I thank you! 


O 


THE TROWEL 
By Bro. Rob Morris 
(Frequently recited at presentation of trowel to 
candidate) 


The Perfect Ashlars, duly set 

Within the Walls, need mortar yet— 
A cement mixed with ancient skill, 
And tempered at the Builder’s will: 
With this each crevice is concealed— 
Each flaw and crack securely sealed,— 
And all the blocks within their place 
United in one perfect mass! 


For this the Trowel’s use is given,— 

It makes the work secure and even; 

Secure, that storms may not displace, 

Even, that Beauty’s lines may grace; 

It is the proof of Mason’s art 

Rightly to do the Trowel’s part! 

The rest is all reduced to rule, 

But this must come from God’s own school! 


We build the “House not made with hands;’” 
Our Master, from Celestial lands, 

Points out the plan, the blocks, the place, 
And bids us build in strength and grace: 
From quarries’ store we choose the rock, 

We shape and smooth the perfect block, 

And placing it upon the wall, 

Humbly the Master’s blessing’ call. 


But there is yet a work undone,— 
To fix the true and polished stone! 
The Master’s blessings will not fall 
Upon a loose, disjointed wall; 
Exposed to ravages of time, 

It cannot have the mark sublime 
That age and honor did bestow 
Upon the FANE on Sion’s brow. 


Brothers, true Builders of the soul, 

Would you become one perfect whole, 
That all the blasts which time can move 
Shall only strengthen you in love? 

Would you, as Life’s swift sands shall run, 
Build up the Temple here begun, 

That Death’s worst onset it may brave, 

And you eternal wages have? 


Then fix in love’s cement the heart! 
Study and act the Trowel’s part. 
Strive in the Compass’ span to live, 
And mutual concessions give! 

Daily your prayers and alms bestow, 
As yonder light doth clearly show, 
And walking by the Plummet just, 
In God your hope, in God your trust. 
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THE RITES OF FREEMASONRY 


BY BRO. J. L. CARSON, VIRGINIA 


& ASONIC students are prepared to accept 
the fact that at one time and another there 
= have been over one hundred Rites, and at 
Zep least fifteen hundred Degrees or grades 
7 ween connected directly and indirectly with 

Freemasonry. Many of these were, of 
course, quasi-Masonic, their names and origins being 
now almost unknown, and their history if it was known 
would be worthless except so far as it might interest 
-the Masonic antiquarian. If it were possible to list 
all these known and unknown rites and degrees, they 
would fill quite a large volume, and after all serve no 
good purpose as many, indeed most of them, were the 
outcome of childishness, if not worse. 


To the Brethren who have only recently joined 
our Fraternity, the following short resume of the more 
important of the Masonic Rites may be interesting and 
perhaps instructive. If it proves to be so, then the 
object of this paper will have been accomplished. 


Our newly raised Brother seeking for Masonic 
light, naturally asks us what is a Rite? How many 
degrees make a Rite? To what Rite do I belong or do 
I belong to any? All perfectly natural questions, and 
worthy of our reply. 


A Rite in Freemasonry is a collection of grades or 
degrees, always founded on the First three, the En- 
tered Apprentice, the Fellow Craft, and the Master 
Mason. All the various Rites except the York and 
English Rites begin their systems with the Fourth de- 
gree, some claiming as many as ninety-six degrees. 

I will try and give our inquiring Brother a few 
pointers about the best known of these Rites, so that 
he may recognize which of them he already belongs to, 
and decide which Rite will be most acceptable to the 
Masonic Jurisdiction in which he resides, and govern 
himself accordingly. 


THE YORK RITE 


U 
Us 


was the oldest and first established Masonic Rite, con- 
sisting of the Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and 
Master Mason degrees. When Dunckerley dismem- 
bered or disrupted the third degree about 1770, he de- 
stroyed the identity of this Rite, and as that portion 
he took from it has never been restored, this Rite 
- therefore does not now exist. It never had any con- 
nection with the Grand Lodge of all England, or the 
York Grand Lodge as it was called, but represented 
the working of the Premier Grand Lodge established 
or revived in 1717, and for fifty years after this re- 
vival. 

Why this Rite got the name of York who can tell? 
It was and is an unmeaning term, but the name has 
been so generally used by those in high places, it is no 
wonder the young craftsman gets confused, 


A. 


THE ENGLISH RITE, 


as laid down in the Articles of the Union in 1813, is as 
follows: “It is declared and pronounced that pure 
ancient Masonry consists of three degrees, and no more, 
viz: those of the Entered Apprentice, the Fellow Craft, 
and the Master Mason, including the Supreme Order 
of the Holy Royal Arch. But this article is not intend- 
ed to prevent any Lodge or Chapter from holding a 
meeting in any of the degrees of the Orders of Chivalry, 
according to the constitutions of the said orders.” Thus 
the English Rite rests upon the three symbolic degrees, 
but makes the Royal Arch the completion of the Mason- 
ic edifice. 


THE IRISH RITE 


If the Irish had a “boat of their own at the time 
of the flood” they could not rest without a Masonic Rite 
of their own, and they have,—to my mind it is the 
most complete, useful and best regulated Rite in ex- 
istence today. Like all other Rites it is based on the 
First Three degrees, followed by the Past Master, Mark 
Master, Royal Arch, and Knight Templar, and all these 
various degrees stand for. These degrees must be 
taken in the order named before the Prince Masons 
degree is conferred; this brings us into the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite at the 18°, followed by the 
Knight of the Sun 28°, Knight K. H. 30°, Commanders 
Inquisitors Grand Inspectors 31°, Prince of the Royal 
Secret 32°, Supreme Council 33°. There are less than 
four hundred Prince Masons 18° in Ireland; The one 
Council of the 28° is limited to thirty-five subscribing 
members; The College of Philosophical Masons 30° con- 
sists of thirty subscribing members; The Tribunal of 
the 31° is limited to twenty-one; and the Consistory 32° 
cannot have over sixteen members in addition to the 
nine members of the Supreme Council 33°. 


THE AMERICAN RITE 


or York Rite as it is commonly though erroneously 
called, is peculiar to the United States of America, and 
the term American Rite is perfectly applicable. It con- 
fers under the Royal Arch Chapter the Mark Master 4°, 
Past Master 5°, Most Excellent Master 6°, Holy Royal 
Arch 7°. The Council takes care of Royal Master 8°, 
Select Master 9°, Super Excellent Master 10°, while the. 
Knight Red Cross 11°, Knight Templar 12°, and Knight 
of Malta 13° are taken care of by the Commandery. 


THE ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE 


A brother in good standing in his Blue Lodge may 
elect to take the degrees of this rite, which does not 
of course include any of the degrees of the American 
Rite, and is administered by bodies of the Thirty Third 
degree, called Supreme Councils. This Rite is today 
more widely extended than all the others put together, 
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no other Rite being worked to any very great extent 
in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, the Latin 
countries of Europe and South America. This Rite 
takes care of the degrees from the 

4° to 14° in Lodges of Perfection. 

15° to 18° in Chapters of Rose Croix. 

19° to 30° in Councils of Knights K. H. 

31° and 32° in Consistories of M. R. S. 
and 33° Supreme Council, of which there are but two in 
the United States. 

This Rite came to us from Europe between the 
years 1783 and 1801, as the origin of the Rite is a sub- 
ject of much controversy. We will “nick it at that’ 
as a good old Brother used to say when he wanted an 
argument stopped in the Lodge. . The word “Scottish” 
in the name of this Rite is a misnomer, as none of the 
degrees ever originated in the “Land O Bibles Kirks 
and Haggis.” It is claimed, however, that amongst its 
founders were Scotch exiles in France, followers of the 
Pretender, who introduced the word Scottish in order 
to make the degrees more attractive and acceptable to 
the Jacobite party resident there. 

Our aspiring Brother will take notice that the de- 
grees of the various Rites are -not interchangeable, 
when he has taken all the degrees of the American Rite 
he is no further on his way to the 33°; if he elected to 
take the degrees of the A. & A. S. R. first, he would 
still have to come back to the American Rite to reach 
the Commandery. 

THE RITE OF MEMPHIS 

“The Egyptian Masonic Rite of Memphis” or the 
“Ancient Egyptian Rite of Freemasonry” is to be found 
working in several States. It claims to be internation- 
al, educational, and practical, its influence exerted on 
behalf of Freedom, Equality, and Brotherhood. It was 
revived in France as the Rite of Memphis in 1814, and 
introduced into this country by M. De Negre in 1856. 
It consists of ninety-six degrees, the 96° being called 
the Sovereign Sublime Magi. In 1852 its Lodges were 
closed in France, in 1862 they were acknowledged by 
the Grand Orient and revived. Most of its Lodges, 
however, abandoned it to join the Modern French Rite. 
It gets its name from the Legend that an Egyptian 
Sage Ormus, converted in A. D. 46, introduced the se- 
crets of the Egyptian Mysteries into Europe, claiming 
that these secrets are incorporated in the degrees of 
the Rite. 

THE RITE OF MIZRAM 

This Rite has a grand body of its own in France. 
It was founded in Milan 1805, and introduced into 
France in 1814. Its ninety degrees are divided into 
Seventeen classes. It once had, and may-yet have, a 


Supreme Council in America with a small following ; 


its teachings and Masonry cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated. Over one hundred years ago this rite was 
popular in Great Britain, particularly in Ireland, but it 
is unknown there now. 

THE -ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE RITE 
was brought to France by S. Honis in 1814. Introduced 
into America 1856, and to England from America 1873. 
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Its degrees were reduced from ninety-five to thirty- 
three in 1865, when an effort was made to popularize 
it. It was practically a revival of the Rite of Memphis, 
and has a small following in England and Scotland 
where the late Brother John Yarker was the head and 
guiding spirit. 

THE FRENCH RITE 


or Modern French Rite founded in 1786 by the Grand 
Orient of France, has seven degrees, 4° Elect, 5° Scotch 
Master, 6° Knight of the East, 7° Rose Croix. It is 
largely practiced in France and Brazil. It was former- 
ly worked in the State of Louisiana more or less ex- 
tensively. 

THE ANCIENT REFORMED RITE 


Established in 1783 is still practiced by the Grand 
Lodge of Holland, and the Grand Orient of Sweden. 


THE RITE OF PERFECTION 


had twenty-five degrees and was established by De 
Bonneville in 1754. It was also known as the “Chapter 
of Clermont,” so named after a Jesuit College in France 
where a lot of political scheming was carried on in the 
Stuart Cause—this rite was pretty closely identified 
with the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite in its 
earliest days. 
THE RITE OF RAMSEY 


or the Rite de Bullion consists of six degrees and was 
founded about 1728 or later, by Chevalier Michael An- 
drew Ramsey, a Scotch gentleman of great ability, cul- 
ture and travel. With other wearers of the “White 
Cockade” he was exiled in France, and if all said of him 
be true, and as Paddy said “the half of the lies told of 
him were not true,” the word “Scottish” in most of the 
higher grades might be laid at his footstool, as well as 
half a dozen Rites and half a hundred degrees. 
0. 
TIME 


The old clock stands on the mantle shelf 
Clicking the seconds with measured stroke 
And as we listen it sounds to oneself 
_ As clear as if another one spoke, 
Hope-ever. Ever-hope. 
Pointing the hours with steady hands 
And a forward move at every beat, 
It measures this changing life of man’s 
As that one refrain we hear it repeat, 
Hope-ever. Ever-hope. 
Through all the days of our sorrow and mirth 
Time swings along with its measuring tread 
And though we live long on the face of the earth 
Why ever wish back the years that have fled. 
Hope-ever. Ever-hope. 
Time weakens our form and lays it aside 
Regardless of what we have or desire; 
There’s nothing in time that will ever abide, 
But this we have left to make us aspire, 
Hope-ever. Ever-hope. 
—Arthur B. Rugg, Minn. 
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THE EARLY DAYS---HISTORY VS. TRADITION 


BY BRO. MELVIN M. JOHNSON, G. M., MASSACHUSETTS 


* 1Ca. 


& HE article by Brother Mazyck of South 
Carolina in the March Builder calls for re- 
ply mainly because of the prominence 
which The Builder gave it. He avers that 
there is naught but tradition to rely upon 
that there was any Grand Lodge in Massa- 
chusetts prior to 1750 when our contemporaneous rec- 
ords begin. He asserts “unhesitatingly . aetna 
Solomon’s Lodge No. 1, of Charleston, S. C., is the old- 
est Masonic body in the Western Hemisphere, the Rec- 
ord of whose establishment is absolutely unassailable.” 
He rests this invulnerability on an article in the South 
Carolina Gazette, Number 144, published October 30, 
1736, containing an account of a Lodge meeting the 
night before. 

I do not intend to weary your readers with an 
argument as to the position of Massachusetts. Those 
who are interested will kindly examine the printed Pro- 
ceedings of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts for 1914, 
pages 243 to 288 inclusive, where may be found cita- 
tions of authority for every statement made in my 
series of articles last year 
in The Builder upon The 
Establishment and Early 
Days of Masonry in Amer- 


On su. a, 


Cape. Peter Blin. 


Now to demolish Bro. 
Mazyck’s “unassailable” po- 
sition with one shot. For 
the present purpose let us 
grant (though it is not the 
case) that a newspaper ar- 
ticle is the best evidence ; 
better than official records, original documents, con- 
temporaneous letters, or inscriptions upon ancient 
tombstones. If Bro. Mazyck wants a newspaper arti- 
cle here it is for him. 

The Boston Gazette, No. 743, published April 1, 
1734, (copies of which may be found in the Boston 
Public Library, and in the Congressional Library), con- 
tains the following item, viz: 

“On Friday evening last at Mr. Lutwytche’s long 
Room in King Street was held a Grand Lodge of the 
Ancient and Honorable Society of Free and Accepted 
Masons, where His Excellency Governour Belcher and 
a Considerable Number of the Fraternity were pres- 
ent.” This is two years and nearly six months earlier 
than the artitle quoted from the South Carolina Ga- 
zette. Bro. Mazyck’s reply will be awaited with inter- 
est. 

Having given publicity to certain gross charges 
by innuendo, you can not in fairness fail to allow a brief 
further comment. To the insinuations in Bro. Ma- 
zyck’s article that the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
has “faked” the tombstone of Henry Price, now in the 


I. 


Fiacérnity were prefent. 


~web Ma). 
Ann&palis Regd, Embark'd fro henge fog char Place with 


On Friday Evening laft at Mr. Lwterytabe’s long Roam in 
King Street, wie held a Grand-Lodge of 
© wable Society of Free and Accepted Mefons where His Excel- 
lency Governor Betcuer, anda conilderable Numb<r of the 


‘ Cape. Woodbury oa Fridsn Lat Acsived here ia about peDaye 


From the Boston Gazette 
April 1st, 1784 


Boston Temple, we respectfully reply that opposite 
page 285 in the Proceedings of our Grand Lodge for 
1871, will be found a photograph of that tombstone as 
it formerly stood on the Price lot in the cemetery in 
Townsend, Mass. On page 53 of our Proceedings for 
1857, you will find the statement of the then Grand 
Master M. W. John T. Heard, that on September 29, 
1857, he visited the graveyard, saw the gravestone with 
its familiar epitaph, and consequently recommended 
that a monument be erected to take its place. A full 
account of this visit, including a copy of the inscription 
upon the gravestone, will be found in volume XVII of 
Moore’s Freemason’s Magazine, page 11, published in 
1857. Then by turning to the Proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts for June 21, 1888, 
(pages 82 to 101), will be found an account of the ded- 
ication of the new monument. In those Proceedings 
and in the Commemorative Service of June 26, 1888, 
(pages 102 to 179 inclusive), will be found all the de- 
tails covering the removal of the old gravestone to the 
Temple in Boston. Then will be seen, to use our Broth- 

er’s own language, “just 

why or when it was re- 


bey, deur Goo juve oF r moved from the cemetery.” 
a To the innuendoes that 
Antient and Hon- | Bc: Grand Secretary Pelham 


forged the copy of the Hen- 

ry Price Commission of 

1733 which opens the vol- 
ce ume of our Grand Lodge 

records; that Provincial 

Grand Master Price deliber- 

ately falsified when he 
made, over his own signature, the statement that he 
had been appointed Provincial Grand Master in 1733 
and had founded his Grand Lodge on July 30th of that 
year; that the Grand Master, Deputy Grand Master, 
Grand Secretary, and Master, Senior Warden, and 
Junior Warden of the First Lodge in Boston, also told 
what was deliberately false when on September 1, 1736, 
they wrote the Lodge Glasgow Kilwinning that the 
First Lodge in Boston had been Constituted by Right 
Worshipful Brother Henry Price, Provincial Grand 
Master, in 1733; and that all other similar things are 
vague, uncertain, guesswork, and tradition, we beg to 
reply that if Bro. Mazyck will kindly come to the Grand 
Master’s office in the Temple in Boston, we will show 
him a copy of Henry Price’s Commission, made in the 
handwriting of Francis Beteilhe who was Secretary of 
the First Lodge in Boston at least as early as 1736, and 
who was the business partner of Henry Price. We 
shall be glad also to show him, in the handwriting of 
Bro. Beteilhe, hitherto unpublished memoranda, among 
them being a record of the “By-Laws or Regulations,” 
dated ‘“O’ber 24th, 1733,” and amendments thereto dat- 
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ed March 12, 1734, et seq. These came into the pos- 
session of the Grand Lodge on March 8, 1916. 


We shall also be glad to show an entry in the hand- 
writing of Brother Berteilhe, Grand Secretary, follow- 
ing his account of the Celebration of the Festival of St. 
John the Evangelist, Dec. 27th, 1735, reading as fol- 
lows:—“‘About this time sundry Brethren going to 
South Carolina met with some Masons in Charlestown 
who thereupon went to work, from which sprung Ma- 
sonry in those parts.” This may, to say the least, ex- 
plain how it was that there happened to be a Lodge in 
Charleston, S. C., to form a public procession in the 
Fall of 1736. 


It is about time that slanderous and scandalous 
statements by way of insinuation and innuendo should 
cease, particularly in a Masonic discussion. No one 
should complain of fair and square arguments straight 
from the shoulder, whether given or taken. Any mem- 
ber of the Fraternity should be ready to acknowledge 
error. No Masonic historian should make use of un- 
founded insinuations or innuendoes. 


In my articles in The Builder, the statement was 
made that on Saint John the Baptist’s Day in 1737, in 
Boston, occurred the first public procession of the Fra- 
ternity in America, Governor Belcher being in the line. 
That statement was made upon authority of the Boston 
Gazette, No. 911, published June 27, 1737. The entire 
article reads as follows: 


“Friday last being the Feast of St. John the Bap- 
tist, the annual Meeting of the Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons, they accordingly met. The right worshipful Mr. 
Robert Thomlinson, G. M., nominated and appointed his 
grand Officers for the Year ensuing, viz: Mr. Hugh 
McDaniel, D. G. M., Mr. Thomas Moffatt (Doctor of 
Medicines) S. G. W., Mr. John Osborne, J. G. W., Mr. 
Benjamin Hallowell, G. T., Mr. Francis Beteillie, G. S., 
after which the Society attended the G. M. in Proces- 
sion to his Excellency Governour Belcher, & from 
thence the Governour was attended by the G. M. and 
the Brotherhood to the Royal Exchange Tavern in 
King-Street, where they had an elegant Entertainment. 
It being the first Procession in America, they appeared 
in the proper Badges of their Order, some Gold, the rest 
Silver. The Procession was closed by the Grand War- 
dens.” 


Practically the same statement was made by the 
Saint James Evening Post, published in. London, Au- 
gust 20, 1737. 

Bro. Mazyck quotes a paragraph from the South 
Carolina Gazette published May 28, 1737, to the effect 
that on the Thursday night preceding, the Fraternity 
“came to the Play House about 7 o’clock, in the usual 
Manner, and made a very decent and solemn Appear- 
ance.” ; 

This was a month earlier than the procession in 
Boston. I have no doubt that his quotation is correct 
and is true. I gladly admit that there was a proces- 
sion of Masons (though not of a Lodge or Grand Lodge, 
as such) in Charleston, South Carolina, earlier than 
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any other known procession of Masons in America, the 
Saint James Evening Post and the Boston Gazette to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It, however, is by no 
means clear that the Masons in South Carolina went to 
the theatre clothed in aprons or badges or other regalia. 
There is nothing in the South Carolina Gazette from 
which we are authorized definitely to conclude, or even 
justifiably to infer, that regalia was worn. Had it been 
worn, the regalia would, particularly at that day, have 
caused comment as it did in the Boston and London 
papers. Moreover, it is natural that the Fraternity 
should appear in full regalia when the Grand Lodge 
turned out to escort their Brother, the Governor, to the 
celebration of the Festival of St. John the Baptist. It 
is not expected, nowadays at least, to see the Frater- 
nity march through the public streets in full regalia to 
attend the theatre. It would rather seem that “the 
usual manner” meant no more than in procession, per- 
haps left in front, as many of our Lodges attend divine 
service, in order but not in regalia. While, therefore 
we may gladly accord the earliest known American pro- 
cession of Masons to South Carolina, it is open to us 
still to suggest that they went to a theatre merely as 
members, in a procession, and not officially as an open 
Lodge. That being true, the Boston Gazette and the 
London Post of 1737 may have recorded the first pro- 
cession in America of Masons congregated as a Lodge. 

Brother Mazyck, before giving us his newspaper 
quotations, says that I ‘thresh the old straw with great 
energy.” Unfortunately that has to be done for the 
sake of truth, when Brethren now and then “unhesitat- 
ingly” present such “absolutely unimpeachable,” ‘‘in- 
contestable,” ‘unassailable’ arguments “far removed 
from any possibility of doubt and utterly beyond any 
contradiction.” 

We have to dispose of such claims one by one as 
they appear. 

Up to date many have been heralded as equally in- 
fallible and all have proven equally fallible. Under the 
light of examination they have all lost their solidity like 
ice under the sun of a Spring noon. 

We have had to meet the Rhode Island “dilapidated 
document” of 1656 or 1658, which the Grand Lodge of 
Rhode Island refused to father and which, in fact, never 
existed. 

We have had to meet the “John Moore letter’ of 
1715 which, likewise, never existed. 

We have had to meet the Daniel Coxe claim of 
1730; although it is now universally admitted that he 
never exercised his deputation. 

We have had to meet the apocryphal “Liber A” 
claim from Pennsylvania; although if there ever was a 
“Liber A,” no one pretends it will if found prove any- 
thing which Massachusetts does not admit (any more 
than does “Liber B.’’) 

We have had to meet the “Henry Bell letter” claim 
of 1730; although that claim was simply a fraud as 
Pennsylvania now admits. And now we had to put a 
quietus upon a 1736 claim from South Carolina, founded 
upon good evidence, but which, ostrich-like, buries its 
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head in its own newspaper that it may not see the Bos- 
ton Gazette of 1734. 

Next? 

We are not infallible in Massachusetts. We prefer 
not to use superlative adjectives in describing our 
claims. From some attic or cellar or other depositary 
may come forth definite evidence, hitherto unknown, to 
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shed light for or against our present position. But 
until it does, (if ever, and we believe never) Massachu- 
setts will remain secure in its position as the Premier 
Grand Lodge of the Western Hemisphere, and all the 
unbiased Masonic world will continue to acclaim Henry 
Price to be, as he said himself, the Founder of Duly 
Constituted Masonry in America. 


THE VICTORS 
(Chas. Hanson Towne.) 


They have triumphed who have died; 
They have passed the porches wide, 
Leading from the Home of Night 

To the splendid lawns of Light. 

They have gone on that far road 
Leading to their new abode, 

And from the curtained casements we 
Watch their going wistfully. 

Ah! that turn, that glimpse! That last 
Wondering where their feet have passed! 
They have read new meanings, they 
Who have found the open way. 


Now they know that hill and glen 
Far beyond our mortal ken; 

And they know why winter turns 
To April; why Youth burns 

With all its dreams that go to rust; 
Why men falter, and yet trust; 
Why the Autumn grieves and sighs 
Underneath the brooding skies; 
Why the grass, with punctual feet, 
Comes in Spring our eyes to greet, 
And white dawn succeeds white dawn, 
And the moon shines on and on. 


They have left our House of Night, 

Faring to the bournes of Light. 

Grieve not for them; rather say, 

“They are victors on the way; 

They have won, for they have read 

The bright secrets of the dead; 

And they gained the deep unknown, 

Hearing life’s strange undertone. 

In the race across the days 

They are victors; their’s the praise ; 

Their’s the glory and the pride; 

They have triumphed—having died.” 
0 


LABORARE EST ORARE 


Not solely on our Sabbath days 
We render service fair ; 
For duties done go up like praise, 
And kindly thought is prayer. 
—Frederick Langbridge. 


FORWARD! 
By Alfred Noyes. 


A thousand creeds and battle-cries, 
A thousand warring social schemes, 
A thousand new moralities, 
And twenty thousand thousand dreams! 


Each on his own anarchic way, 
From the old order breaking free— 
Our ruined world desires, you say, 
License, once more, not Liberty. 


But ah, beneath the struggling foam, 

When storm and change are on the deep, 
How quietly the tides come home, 

And how the depths of sea-shine sleep; 


And we who march toward a goal, 
Destroying only to fulfil 

The law, the law of that great soul 
Which moves beneath your alien will; 


We, that like foemen meet the past 
Because we bring the future, know 
We only fight to achiéve at last 
A great reunion with our foe; 


Reunion in the truths that stand 

When all our wars are rolled away; 
Reunion of the heart and hand 

And of the prayers wherewith we pray; 


Reunion in the common needs, 

The common strivings of mankind; 
Reunion of our warring creeds 

In the one God that dwells behind. 


Forward !—what use in idle words? 
Forward, O warriors of the soul! 

There will be breaking up of swords 
When the new morning makes us whole. 


0 


PERSONALITY 


In radium there is said to be a virtue which en- 
ables it to affect adjacent objects with its own prop- 
erties, and to turn them, for a time, and for certain 
purposes, into things of the same nature as itself. 
Certain human personalities have a similar virtue. 

Ordeal by Battle, F. S. Oliver. 
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WASHINGTON IN HIS OWN TIME 


BY BRO. SAMUEL BULLARD, 1790 


(By the kindness of Brother C. M. Schenck, of Denver, Colorado, we present herewith a contemporary estimate of Washing- 


ing < cpt “An Almanack, for the Year of the Christian Aera 1790, by Samuel Bullard, Boston. 
Soli het phe) REA 30 Union Street; sold also by most of the Town and Country Booksellers.” 
by F Plumer, “a Citizen of the World,” from the same edition of the Almanack, albeit composed in 1782. 


Printed and 
Added thereto is a poem 
It is more interesting 


than important, written in a high-flown manner, with many allusions to mythology—after the style affected in that day—but it 


recalls the spirit of the time. 


A copy of this Almanack is now in possession of Mrs. C. M. Schenck, of Denver. 


The extract takes 


us back, for a brief moment, into the age in which Washington lived, and shows that the estimate of his character was then very 


much what it is today. 
Readers.” —The Editor.) 


$S the following is a Sketch of the Life and 
Character of our American Fabius, we can- 
not entertain a doubt of its being agreeable 
to all our kind Readers. As this Gentle- 
man always refused to accept of any pe- 
cuniary appointment for his public ser- 
vices, no salary was annexed by Congress to his im- 
portant command, and he only drew weekly for the 
expenses of his public table, and other necessary de- 
mands. 

General Washington, having never been in Europe, 
could not possibly have seen much military service 
when the armies of Britain were sent to subdue the 
Americans; yet still, for a variety of reasons he was 
by much the most proper man on the continent, and 
probably anywhere else, to be placed at the head of an 
American army. The very high estimation he stood 
in for integrity and honor, his engaging in the cause 
of his country from sentiment and conviction of her 
wrongs, his moderation in politics, his extensive prop- 
erty, and his approved abilities as a Commander, were 
motives which necessarily obliged the choice of Amer- 
ica, to fall upon him. 


That nature had given General Washington extra- 
ordinary talents, will hardly be controverted by his 
most bitter enemies. Having been early actuated with 
a warm passion to serve his country in the military 
line, he has greatly improved his talents, by unwearied 
industry, a close application to the best writers upon 
tactics, and by more than common method and exact- 
ness. In reality, when it comes to be considered, that 
at first he only headed a body of men entirely unac- 
quainted with military discipline or operations, some- 
what ungovernable in temper, and who at best could 
only be styled an alert and good militia, acting under 
very short enlistments, unclothed, unaccoutred, and at 
all times very ill supplied with ammunition and artil- 
lery; and that with such an army he withstood the rav- 
ages and progress of near 40,000 veteran troops plenti- 
fully provided with every necessary article, commanded 
by the bravest officers in Europe, supported by a very 
powerful navy, which effectually prevented all move- 
ments by water; when all this comes to be impartially 
considered, we can venture to pronounce, that General 
Washington may be regarded as one of the greatest 
military ornaments of the present age. 


General Washington is now in the 58th year of his 
age; having completed his fifty-seventh on the 11th of 
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As the editor of the Almanack said, “We cannot entertain a doubt of its being agreeable to all of our kind 


February last, as it appears by the ‘Federal Calendar,” 
that truly worthy and brave Veteran was born in the 
year 1732. He is a tall, well made man, rather large 
boned, and has a tolerable genteel address; his features 
are manly and bold; his eyes of a bluish cast, and very 
lively ; his hair a deep brown; his face rather long, and 
marked with small-pox; his complexion sun-burnt, and 
without much color, and his countenance sensible, com- 
posed and thoughtful. There is a remarkable air of 
dignity about him, with a striking degree of graceful- 
ness; he has an excellent understanding, without much 
quickness; is strictly just, vigilant and generous; an 
affectionate husband, a faithful friend, a father to the 
deserving soldier; gentle in his manner, in temper rath- 
er reserved; a total stranger to religious prejudices, 
which have so often excited Christians of one denom- 
ination to cut the throats of those of another; in his 
morals he is irreproachable, and was never known to 
exceed the bounds of the most rigid temperance. Ina 
word, all his friends and acquaintances universally al- 
low, that no man ever united in his own person a more 
perfect alliance of the virtues of the Philosopher with 
the talents of a General; candor, sincerity, affability, 
and simplicity, seem to be the striking features of his 
character, until an occasion offers of displaying the 
most determined Bravery and Independence of spirit. 

A POEM, on Geo. Washington.—Composed in 1782, but never 


before published.—By F. Plumer, a Citizen of the World; 
also from “An Almanack,” by Samuel Bullard, 1791. 


Come all ye powers that e’er sent by Jove, 
Did the great fancy of an Homer move. 

To chant the praises of Ulysses great, 

The Hero of the times of ancient date: 

Come all ye powers that e’er did Virgil aid, 
To sing of Aeneas and the wars he made; 

To paint the Hero in the noblest lays, 

To chant his honor and advance his praise; 
Attend me while in feeble strains I try 

To lisp of one whose fam’d above the sky; 

A greater than the conquering Grecian King, 
Great Washington’s the Man, whose fame I’d sing. 


Rejoice ye Dryades, O Collinna prance! 

Exult ye forests, and ye mountains dance, 

The time, the great, the glorious time is near, 

When ye shall cease the noise of war to hear; 

When barb’rous Britons shall their butchering cease, 
When war and discord shall give way to Peace; 

When Washington shall be completely found, 

With victory and with conqueror’s laurels crown’d. 
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Ceres be glad, our verdant fields shall be 

From all destroyers, from arm’d Britons free; 

Men’s guns and pistols shall be turn’d to hoes, 

And swords instead of men shall clip the rose; 

Our Nymphs and Swains beneath the cooling shade, 

Shall on the springing grass and herbs be laid, 

And feast on fruit, while of no foes afraid. 

Sons of Columbia give your hours to play, 

No more we are the subjects of dismay; 

No more the Sons of Justice in the earth, 

Can doubt our prized Freedom’s birth: 

For thro’ the world the tidings have been spread, 

How Columbia’s Sons have fought, and how been led; 

Our General’s spirit spreading wide and far, 

Hath rous’d the nations in the East to war; 

Hath given spirit to Hibernia’s Sons, 

And almost ’mongst the Dutch rais’d Washingtons. 

Inspir’d by Washington, great Hyder rose, 

And hurl’d destruction all around his foes; 

Shew’d them the power of an Hero’s arm, 

When rous’d by Justice to loud war’s alarm. 

Sons of Nemesis thro’ the world rejoice, 

And sing your joy in clear and manly voice, 

Columbia’s numerous Race are free, 

No more oppress’d by British Tyranny. 

Our Hero’s fame shall thro’ the world be rung, 

His deeds shall in heroic verse be sung, 

And loud be chanted by both old and young. 

The mortals of this age shall loudly sing, 

And make his fame thro’ all our regions ring; 

Ten hundred thousand millions yet to come, 

Shall on this Shore the pleasing theme resume; 

Fathers to children shall with joy declare, 

The glory that he’s gain’d in deeds of war. 

Nor shall ye cease to hear the cheerful sound, 

While suns and other shining worlds are found. 

Much sooner shall great Phoebus cease the skies 

To illuminate, the gay Minerva cries, 

Than Bards or Muses cease to chant aloud, 

Washington’s glory to th’ astonished crowd; 

Apollo and the Muses thus agree. 

And thus the great, th’ immortal Gods decree. 
—___—___—_o—______—_- 


BRILLIANTS 


Wind puffs up empty bladders; opinions, fools. 
—Socrates. 

We can be more clever than one, but not more 
clever than all. —La Rochefoucauld. 

A man who is proud of small things shows that 
small things are great to him. ; 

4 —Madame de Girardin. 

The rose does not bloom without thorns. True; 
but would that the thorns did not outlive the rose! 

—Richter. 

A man will be what his most cherished feelings 
are. If he encourage a noble generosity, every feeling 
will be enriched by it; if he nurse bitter thoughts his 
own spirit will absorb the poison. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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WASHINGTON IN HIS OWN TIME 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


Unlike in certain qualities, our two supreme Amer- 
icans were not unlike in their supreme achievements. 
There was no structural difference in the work they 
did; it was all of a piece. By the scale of a hemisphere 
they shaped their designs; but their work was larger 
than a hemisphere. Look upon it now as it lies spread 
out before you in the white light of world-wide criti- 
cism; it is of as noble dimensions as civilization itself. 
It matches the achievements of Alexander and Caesar, 
Charlemagne and Alfred, Simon de Montfort and Crom- 
well. _Nay, it is greater by as much as America, in 
prospect certainly, is greater than Greece or Rome, 
France or England. Europe herself admits the fact. 
The Iron Duke, speaking for the Old World, says: “I 
esteem Washington as perhaps the noblest character of 
modern times—possibly of all time.’ And an Italian 
scholar, spokesman for a world old before England was 
born, offers this stirring panegyric: “Lincoln stood 
higher in my estimation and love than all the Alexand- 
ers and Caesars who have reddened the pages of his- 
tory with their brilliant exploits.” 

—Review of Reviews. 
———— 
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Behold the Builder! Here he stands erect, 
By many labors perfected. By trial, 
And sacrifice, he’s won, beyond denial, 
The place he merits. Grave and circumspect, 
He labors now to plan and to perfect, 
Before the shadows cover up the dial, 
His edifice, awaiting all the while 
The coming of the Master to inspect. 
Thus future ages and that Wisdom bright, 
That finds the lost, that brings to light the true, 
Shall vindicate the soul that strives for right 
Whate’er may be the obstacle. To do 
That faithfully is all that God requires; 
To see His Face fulfils all man desires. 
—H. W. Ticknor, Florida. 
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THE LAMB-SKIN, OR WHITE LEATHER APRON 


Of honest toil the humble garment thou, 
Yet by the Ancient Craft to uses high 
And splendid raised! No gorgeous panoply 
Of knight or monarch, bright on breast or brow,— 
Star, Cross or Garter,—can like thee endow 
The wearer with pure honor! Emblem white 
Of Innocence,—thou Lamb-skin Apron! Light 
Breaks on the darkened eyes, and teaches how 
Thou must be worthily worn, when thou’rt bestowed. 
True to thy glorious precepts may I stand, 
Upright and just, however life may test! 
For, if I wear thee spotless on the road, 
When next I have thee at the Master’s hand, 
I may deserve thee, spotless, o’er my breast. 

—A. F. Van Bibber, Maryland. 
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QUESTIONS ON “THE STORY OF FREEMASONRY” 


BY THE CINCINNATI MASONIC STUDY SCHOOL 


85. Who placed Masonic principles in our cradle 
of Liberty? 111-2. 

86. Where can Masonry be traced? When did it 
come to our shores and by whom was it nurtured ? 
111-2. 

87. What has always been required of anyone 
who seeks admission into a lodge? Page 81. 

88. In what year did the Grand Master of Knights 
Templar go to Paris at the bidding of the Pope with 
lots of wealth and by whom and why was he and his 
party put to torture and death? Page 65. 

89. Who was Wm. Morgan? 41. 

90. What degrees of Masonry is it known he re- 
ceived and what was his character? Page 41. 

91. What led to Wm. Morgan’s attempted ex- 
posure of Freemasonry and what object did he have in 
view? Whom did he consult and who was his partner? 
42-1. 

92. What was the nature of Wm. Morgan’s so- 
called exposure? 42-2. 

93. Was an attempt made to discover the missing 
man Morgan and apprehend his captors? If so by 
whom? 48-2. 

94. What is said of Wm. Morgan’s disappear- 
ance? 48-1. 

95. In what State was an Anti-Masonic political 
party formed and what was the cause and result? Page 
46. 

96. 
Churches, and their children from the schools? 
A6, 

97. What action did Ex-President of the United 
States John Quincy Adams take in the political perse- 
cution of Freemasonry during the William Morgan 
affair? 47-1. 

98. What claim was made during the Anti-Mason- 
ic political campaign, more than a year after the Wm. 
Morgan disappearance, relative to the finding of the 
body of a drowned man? 44-1. What was the result 
of the second inquest? 44-2. . 

99. What mysteries existed in the times of an- 
tiquity, and what is said of Freemasonry in reference 
to them? 9-2. 

100. When and by whom were the Dionysian 
Mysteries introduced in Greece? 104. 

101. When did the Ionic migration occur? 
resulted therefrom? 104. 

102. Who were the Dionysiacs of Ionia? In 
what did they resemble the Fraternity of Freemasons? 
105. 

103. What is the present status of Masonry? 
What is its present condition in the United States? 
111-1 111-2. 

104. _What is Masonry as an Institution, where 
does it exist and what are its claims? 111-2, 


Where and when were Masons excluded from 
Page 


What 


105. 
111-2. 


106. What is said of the Negro Chapters of Royal 
Arch, Negro Commanderies of Knights Templar, and 
Negro Scottish Rite Masonry? 73-1, 


107. Have the colored Grand Lodges been recog- 
nized? What stand did the Grand Lodge of Ohio take 
against the Colored Grand Lodge of Ohio in 1876? 72-1. 

108. What is said of the first negroes to be made 
Freemasons, and the record of their lodges and grand 
lodges? 72-1. 

109. What is said of Liberia and Negro Masonry? 
74-1. 

110. Whatis Freemasonry? 52-1. Has the Ori- 
gin, purpose and history of this most ancient, famous, 
enduring and cosmopolitan of all the world’s secret 
organizations, been investigated, discussed and specu- 
lated upon? 52. With what results? 52-53. 

111. In what year in England did we lay aside 
our operative character and become purely a moral and 
benevolent organization? 108. 

112. What is claimed to be the true origin of 
Masonry? 101-1. 102-1. 

113. Who were the Phoenicians? 102-1. 

114. Originally who only were admitted 
Freemasonry? 102. 

115. How were the questions “Where did Mason- 
ry begin” and “Who did bring it Westerly” answered 
in the beginning of the 15th century in England? How 
were these answers predicated? 101-1. 

116. How does the intelligent Mason value Free- 
masonry? 100. 

117. How can Masonry be rightly estimated and 
by whom valued? 100-1. 

118. Upon what basis should Masters and War- 
dens be chosen? 83-1. , 

119. How should the officers of a lodge be obeyed 
in their respective stations? 83-2. 

120. What is said of the Masonic Manuscript of 
1888? 76-2. 

121. Of what does Freemasonry consist? 
what is the foundation of same? 60-1. 

122. What is said of the Origin, Purpose and His- 
tory of Freemasonry? 52-1. 

123. When was the first crude constitution and 
regulations written? 53-1. 

124. What do other learned authors believe of the 
existence of Freemasonry? And upon what do they 
base their claim? 53-1. 

125. What discovery gives evidence to prove Ma- 
sonry existed 100 years before Christ and where now 
in the U. S. is such evidence? 54-55. 

126. Why is it reasonable that Masonry should be 
transmitted through organized bodies of intelligent and 
reverend men from the time of Solomon? 54-1, 


Does history furnish a parallel to Masonry? 
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his memory and a treasure house for the Craft. 


(The Builder is an open forum for free and fraternal discussion. 


responsible for his own opinions. 


Each of its contributors writes under his own name, and is 


Believing that a unity of spirit is better than a uniformity of opinion, the Research Society, as 


such, does not champion any one school of Masonic thought as over against another; but offers to all alike a medium for fellowship 


and instruction, leaving each to stand or fall by its own merits.) 


CHETWODE CRAWLEY 


ITH deep sorrow, and a keen sense of per- 
sonal loss, we must now make record of 
the death of Brother Chetwode Crawley, 
Grand Treasurer of Ireland, one of the 
noblest men, as he was one of the finest 
Masonie scholars, of his generation. Ripe 
in years, rich in honors, radiant in faith, he passed 
away at his home in Dublin at the age of seventy-two, 
to receive the reward of an honorable character and a 
well-spent life. He held that the Landmarks of Ma- 
sonry are the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 


Man and the Golden Rule, and these were also the land- : 


marks of his life and character. 

Brother Crawley was born November 15th, 1845, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, from 
which he was graduated with first Class Honors. Ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of Freemasonry in 1873, in 
the Scientific Lodge, Dublin, he early devoted his tal- 
ents to the service of the Order. He was the founder 
of the Chetwode Crawley Lodge, No. 395, Dublin, 
named in his honor. Indeed, he received, as he de- 
served, almost every honor within the gift of any Ma- 
sonic body in Ireland, in recognition of his personal 
worth and his distinguished service to the cause of 
Masonic scholarship and research. There is hardly a 
question of general Masonic interest upon which he has 
not written, and always with the accuracy, industry 
and fine precision of a real scholar joined with a singu- 
lar lucidity of style. 

Irish Masonry, however, was his particular field, 
as witness his three stately volumes of “Caementaria 
Hibernica,” which remain as an imposing monument to 
He 
became a member in 1887 of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge, of London, in the transactions of which much 
of his best work as a Masonic student is to be found, 
and we wish there might be a collection of those essays 
in a volume, as was done in the case of Brother Gould. 
Like Brother Gould, he was one of the first to greet 
the founding of this Society, sending us his blessing in 
a gracious letter, in these words: 

“Let me begin by expressing my deep satisfaction that the 
Grand Lodge of Iowa has extended its sanction to Masonic 
Research by the appointment of so influential and capable a com- 


mittee. The adoption of such a plan by any Grand Lodge would 
have secured warm approval from all Brethren concerned for 


the welfare of the Craft, but there is a peculiar fitness in its 


adoption by the Grand Lodge of Iowa. For more than a gen- 
eration, we have been accustomed to see the Grand Lodge of 
Iowa leading the ‘van in the cultivation of the literature of Free- 
masonry.” 


Again and again, even during his illness, he sent 


us words of cheer across the sea, assuring us of his 
sympathy and regretting that he was not able to con- 


; 
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tribute to the pages of The Builder. Nor could he 
realize how much it meant to the young men who 
founded this Society to have the encouragement and 
blessing of so noble a scholar, so accomplished a Mason. 
Old as it is, there is always something new about death, 
the more so when one so honored and beloved vanishes 
into its soft and fascinating darkness. But no shadow 
can obscure the light of so pure a man, so true a Ma- 
son, so gracious a friend—a gentleman of the old 
school, exquisite in his grace of courtesy, skilled in the 
fine art of brotherliness, and so winning in his simple 
dignity and beauty of soul. 


“And now on tired eyes 
There softly lies 
The stillest of all slumbers.” 


* 2 * 


1717-1917 


Accordingly, “on St. John’s Baptist’s Day, in the 
3d year of King George 1, A. D. 1717, the Assembly 
and Feast of the Free and Accepted Masons was held 
in the aforesaid Goose and Gridiron Ale-house”: so 
runs the record of the date and organization of the 
Mother Grand Lodge of modern Masonry. Quickly the 
flying months will bring us to the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of that historic event, and we may well begin 
to bethink ourselves'as to how that memorable date 
can best be celebrated. Already thoughtful Masons 
have it in mind to make that historic mile-stone the 
beginning, if possible, of a new era not only in the 
annals, but also in the influence and efficiency of Mason- 
ry in the world. As witness these words from a let- 


ter: 


“Before long we shall have two million Master Masons in 
the United States; in twenty years, twice that number. Yet 
not one in ten of that number has any real or profound interest 
in Masonry, if one may judge by the fact that so few read any 
Masonic journal or literature, and that scarcely one in ten at- 
tends ritualistic work once a year, even when banquets are used 
as nubbins to toll them in. Am I wrong? If so, how much 
wrong? How may we cure this condition? Next year, 1917, 
is the two hundredth anniversary of the founding, or revival, of 
the Grand Lodge system. And yet after two hundred years the 
Tyler-Keystone prays, “God, give us men,” and a past Grand 
Master of Illinois in the Illinois Freemason says that nine-tenths 
of the time of the Grand Lodge is spent on ‘perfunctory bunk.’ 
Neither of them seems to understand what the matter is. 


What could be plainer! There is no organized Masonic pur- 
pose in the United States, no concerted and well-planned move- 
ment in behalf of a more efficient ‘and influential Masonry. 
None, at least, now being interpreted to the Craft. Is it not 
high time that our Masonic press started a campaign—better 
still, a crusade—to develop personal interest and Lodge effi- 
ciency? Much could be done by 1917 to prepare the way for a 
distinctive celebration of that great anniversary, not by formal 
ceremonies which have no vitality of Purpose, but by opening a 
new Masonic era to which Masons may look back, two hundred 
years from now, with admiration and gratitude. 
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Why may not 1917 be characterized as the birthday of An 
Efficient Masonic Purpose? I am anxiously waiting to see what 
you have to say about 1917. I am sure it will not satisfy your 
soul to hold a banquet somewhere, with perfunctory ‘bunkers’ 
in attendance, applauding ourselves on membership, amount of 
money invested, antiquity, and the like of that. No, the low 
degree of Masonic efficiency does not justify Masonic rhapsody 
in 1917. Such a day and date call for greater Purpose and a 
more efficient organization to carry it out!” 


With all of which we fully and heartily agree, ex- 
cept with what is surely too high an estimate of the 
percentage of Masons who have no real or profound 
interest in the Order. No matter; as a token of what 
is astir in the minds of thoughtful Masons as they look 
forward toward the celebration of a great and epoch- 
making event in our history, this letter is as valuable 
as it is pointedly pertinent. If adversity was the trial 
of Masonry in days agone, prosperity it its chief peril 
today. Often one fears that the many noble and 
beautiful Masonic temples now a-building, so perfect in 
design and appointment, may actually symbolize what 
we should the most dread. Prestige, power; esteem, 
numbers—have these made us better Masons than our 
fathers were in the days when the order was in dis- 
favor, and it required some courage to join it? 


Therefore, we ask our readers to discuss the ques- 
tion raised by the above letter in a frank and free 
manner. What should that memorable anniversary 
mean to the Mason of today? How can we most truly 
and appropriately celebrate it? Which is only another 
way of asking, what should Masonry mean in these new 
and strange times in which we live? What can it do? 
How can it best fulfill its benign mission? What part 
should it have in the reconstruction of the world after 
the stupendous disaster of war? Not only what, but 
how? Here is food for thought, deep and searching 
thought, the while we recall the days of old. 


* * x 


ABROAD 


When this issue of The Builder reaches its readers 
ye editor expects to be in England, as the guest of the 
historic City Temple of London, returning the middle 
or last of August, if the Subs do not waylay him en- 
route and the Zeps do not blow him up while he is 
there. He hopes to meet many of our fellow-workers 
on the other side, and to come into closer touch with 
English Freemasonry, of which he will have something 
to say when he returns. Meantime, no member of the 
Society need hesitate to write to The Builder or its 
editor, sending a question or a contribution, as per- 
sonal letters will be forwarded and the editorial work 
will be left in skillful hands. Brother Clegg, of Ohio, 
will write the editorials for the September issue, by 
which time we hope to be back with many things to tell 
our Brethren on this side. The journey is at once a 
holiday and a kind of ambassadorship, in the small, of 
fraternal goodwill in behalf of closer fellowship—with 
whatever else the hidden future may have and hold in 
its mystery. 
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The second article in the series of studies of Ma- 
sonic Social Service will be found most interesting, tell- 
ing, as it does, of the work of the Scottish Rite Home 
for Crippled Children, in Atlanta, Georgia. No man 
can read it without feeling a lump climb up in his 
throat, at sight and thought of little bodies twisted 
and awry, but he will rejoice that Masonry is finding 
new and rich fields of service to humanity. It will be 
followed by an article giving the story and describing 
the working of the Masonic Employment Bureau move- 
ment, which will be equally interesting in another way. 

* * * 


Most earnestly do we hope that the series of arti- 
cles dealing with the Origin of Templarism, which have 
been running for the last six months in the Toronto 
Freemason, may find their way into permanent form. 
They are worthy of wide reading and long study, and 
we congratulate the Freemason on the publication of so 
valuable a series of papers. 

* * * 


There should be no need to call attention to the 
study of “The Oldest Flag,” by Brother John W. Barry 
of the Iowa Research Committee, which begins in this 
issue. It is one of the finest, as it is surely one of the 
most interesting and important, studies which the Soci- 
ety has so far presented. 
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A CREED FOR THE CRAFT 


I. Thou shalt not make unto thyself any preten- 
tious graven image of the Masonic faith, nor 
bow down thereto, for Freemasonry is more 
than the blazonry of big buttons or the ballast 
of weighty watch charms. Yea, the true Mason 
may lose his lapel label yet cares he not; lo, is it 
not with him blown into the glass for keeps? 
Therefore, my son, be thou wise and right 


speedily thereunto get next. : 


friends by being one. 
;  —R. I. Clegg, HUA a 
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Il. Thou shalt not take the name of Freemason in 

vain, nor fail to live up to it. 
Ill. Remember the Lodge night and show up there- 
on. 
IV. Honor thy Mother Lodge that the stranger from 
; afar off may envy thy Masonic home. 

V. Thou shalt not kill the cheery prospect ahead; 
therefore, help thou the good work along and 
block not the game. 

VI. Thou shalt not commit buffoonery as Steward 
nor lack dignity as Master. 
VII. Thou shalt not steal away thy brother’ s Biaest 
ure, neither dilute thou his due joys. 
VII. Thou shalt not bear falsehood nor erouche 
against any of thy brethren. 
IX. Thou shalt not covet another’s lodge . Get busy. 
X. Thou shalt not be other than brotherly—making 
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SCOTTISH RITE DOCUMENTS 


)» NCE again the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania has put the Craft under abiding obli- 
gations by its publication, in a stately vol- 
ume, of a series of ancient Scottish Rite 
documents found in the archives of its 
Library. Its title is as follows:—‘‘An- 
cient Documents Relating to the Ancient Scottish Rite, 
with annotations by Julius F. Sachse, Librarian, Phila- 
delphia.” It is printed by permission of Brother J. 
Henry Williams, Grand Master of Masons in Pennsyl- 
vania, who remarks in the foreword: “The Masonic 
student may have his own individual opinion of the 
origin, growth and development of the present system 
guiding the Craft, but all men can meet upon the com- 
mon level of search for the facts upon which the opinion 
may be based; and it is because of the desire to aid the 
searcher for truth that the volume of Scottish Rite 
History has my approval.” 


There is no need to say that this volume is edited 
with accuracy and care, with fine judgment and taste 
—all the work of Brother Sachse is after that manner 
—and it is a valuable contribution to Scottish Rite his- 


_ tory; albeit little light is thrown upon certain questions 


. 
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_ through all the years. 


October 26th, 1764, by Stephen Morin. 
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which have long vexed students of that story. A pic- 
ture of Moses Hays serves as a frontispiece, and a very 
good account of that useful man is found further on, 
together with Morin, Francken and others, who were 
pioneers of the Rite in this country. There is, how- 
ever, no intimation as to whether any of these men 
had ever gone beyond the Rite of Perfection. So that, 
speaking of the fact, it is a documented story of the 
introduction of the Rite of Perfection into America— 
the Scottish Rite, if by that we mean—as we should— 
thirty-three degrees, came later. Ye editor was taken 
to task, somewhat superciliously, as he thought, a 
month or so ago for stating the fact which these vener- 
able parchments abundantly confirm. 

No matter; the outstanding fact in these old rec- 
ords, here reproduced in fac-simile, text, and transla- 
tion, is that the Rite of Perfection was brought to this 
land by men of the Hebrew race and faith. Hays, 
Morin, Francken, were all of that ancient people, and to 
the men of that faith is due the credit of having planted 
on these shores a Rite to which they have been so loyal 
The oldest document here pre- 
served—helieved to be “the most ancient authenticated 
Scottish Rite document known’’—is a certificate issued 
to Ossonde Verriere, a planter in St. Domingo, date 
It was found, 
as if by chance, among a lot of old, musty, yellow and 


long forgotten papers in the archives of the Library of 


the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 
Incidentally, of course, Brother Sachse finds it 
handy to remark that = ag has been acknowl- 
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edged to be the mother city of Symbolic Free-Masonry 
in the Western World’; and he now puts in a claim for 
the City of Brotherly Love as the actual center where 
“Perfect and Sublime” Masonry was revived on these 
shores, as witness a Patent issued to one Abraham 
Forst, dated April 4th, 1781, at Philadelphia, signed by 
Moses Hays. It is also interesting to note that this 
document did not profess to give any authority over 
the three degrees of Blue Masonry, but confined itself 
to the Royal Arch and the Sublime Degrees as alone 
being within its jurisdiction. This is the more signifi- 
cant when we remember the subsequent misunder- 
standing, to name it mildly, in regard to this very mat- 
ter, and the resignation by the Scottish Rite of the 
first three degrees of Craft Masonry. 

The next document is of peculiar interest, being 
the “Minute Book for the Lodge of Grand Elect Perfect 
and Sublime Masons, in the city of Philadelphia, 25th 
June, 1781,” which ends abruptly with the meeting of 
Feb. 21st, 1789. Of this body we read: “Next to the 
Grand Lodges of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, this 
Lodge was the most important Masonic organization in 
America, as it was through its membership that the 
Sublime Rite was introduced into the different States, 
and which now know as the Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite, is spread over the whole United States.” 
Here again the names are all Hebrew, at least until 
the abrupt ending of the minutes in 1789: that it con- 
tinued in existence after that date is known from other 
records. How firmly its members believed that Fred- 
erick of Prussia was the Grand Commander of the 
Order, is shown by the fact that they wrote a letter 
to him in November, 1785. No reply was received, the 
King at that time being ill and soon to die. Nothing 
daunted, two years later Solomon Bush was appointed 
to visit Frederick in Berlin. 


As has been said, this old minute book comes to 
an abrupt close, and thereby hangs a mystery. At 
the next to the last meeting the secretary, Duplessis, 
stated that Brother Prevost had requested from him 
and taken away the Book containing to Sublime De- 
grees and the Seal. Further there is no document to 
show that Prevost authorized Duplessis to make this 
demand, nor by what authority he acted. The request 
of the Lodge that the Book and the Seal be Teturned 
was unheeded. By what right such a demand was 
made on the secretary and complied with by him, if 
true, is an unsolved problem, as-is the reason and au- 
thority for not returning the Book and Seal. One 
would give much to know what lay back of this mys- 
tery. 

Space does not permit us to go into further detail, 
much as we are tempted to do so. Taken as a whole, 
the volume is a notable addition to the store of Scottish 
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Rite lore, and the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania is to be 
congratulated upon giving it to the Craft in so sump- 
tuous a style. 
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A new edition of the ‘Master Mason’s Handbook,” 
by Brother F. J. W. Crowe, is most welcome, and we are 
glad to see that the original introduction by the late 
Brother Hughan is retained, as it should be. First 
published twenty-five years ago, this little volume has 
served, and will still serve, a useful purpose, as is 
shown by the demand for it which requires a fifth edi- 
tion. The march of time brings many changes in the 
Means and methods of Masonry, even though its prin- 
ciples remain intact, and this little book, so carefully 
prepared and simple in style, still answers many ques- 
tions for the beginner in Masonic affairs. Those who 
are absorbed only in matters of ceremonial will find 
that it makes many things, little understood, intelligi- 
ble, and perchance a reading of it will lure them further 
into the meanings of Masonry. Commendation of such 
a book is superfluous. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


Masonic Standard. 
Amer- 


Masonry and World Reconstruction. 
Freemasonry in South America, by R. W. Hornsby. 
ican Freemason. 
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“THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS” 


Brother Newton:—As a student of the Civil War period, 
will you tell me what in your opinion is the greatest book which 
that period has produced—I mean as interpreting its spiritual 
meaning ?—H. L. P. 


Well, it would be hard for any book to stand alongside ‘“The 
Valley of the Shadows,” by Francis Grierson—a most remarkable 
volume by a most remarkable man, who is a poet, a musician, an 
essayist whose pages exhibit a singular blend of sagacity and 
prophecy. 
had of our Civil War, displaying the oncoming of that cataclysm 
with wonderful vividness, intensity and solemnity; painting with 
a large brush on a large canvas, and dealing with the unseen 
but seemingly almighty influences which moved events at that 
time. 


he Saet ose 
THE DIONYSIACS 


Seems to me that your discussion of the Dionysiae Arti- 
ficers in The Builders is rather hazy, and that the chain is rather 
weak at that point. Perhaps I am wrong, but so I felt while 
reading the book, which I very much enjoyed.—R. C. C. 

The first part of The Builders, as was distinctly stated, has 
to do with the hints and prophecies of Masonry, and in the na- 
ture of the case is less definite than other sections. But the 
Dionysiacs are not a myth; they are the first order of architects, 
of which we have record, who were a secret order practicing the 
rites of the Mysteries. For example, Professor Robinson writes: 
“We know that the Dionysiacs of Ionia were a great corporation 
of architects and. engineers, who undertook, and even monop- 
olized, the building of temples and stadia, precisely as the fra- 
ternity of Freemasons monopolized the building of cathedrals 
and conventional churches in the Middle Ages. Indeed, the 
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It is the nearest approach to an epic we have yet, 
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The Golden Age of Masonry, by W. R. Hervey. Tyler- 
Keystone. 

The Proper Uses of Titles, by G. M. Moulton. 
Keystone, 

James Buchanan, by G. P. Brown. Masonic Monthly. 

Antiquity of Masonry, by C. M. Perkins. Masonic Herald. 

How Frederick the Great Became a Mason, by O. Lang. 
New England Craftsman. 
R The Hope of the Scottish Rite, by B. S. Grosseup. The New 
Age, 

The Means and the End, by J. G. Gibson. 
mason. 


Tyler- 


London Free- 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Address, by L. A. Watres, Grand Master Pennsylvania. 
The Lincoln Life-mask, by H. B, Rankin. ‘ 
The College of the Pioneers, by Thomas H. Macbride. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ancient Documents of the Scottish Rite, edited by J. F. 
Sachse, Philadelphia. 

Personal Recollections of Lincoln, by H. B. Rankin, Intro- 
duction by Ye Editor. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 

The Meaning of Personal Life, by Newman Smyth. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Ordeal by Battle, by F. 8. Oliver. $1.50. 

Things a Mason Should Know, by F. G. Ken- 
ning, London. $1.00. 

Master Mason’s Handbook, by F. J. W. Crowe. 


Maemillan Co. 
J. W. Crowe. 


G. Kenning, 


London. $1.00. ' 
The Gospel of Goodwill, by W. D. Hyde. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 


American Public Health Protection, by H. B. Hemenway. 
Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.25. 


Dionysiacs resembled in many respects the mystic fraternity 


now called Freemasons. They allowed no strangers to inter- 
fere in their employment; they recognized each other by signs 
and tokens; they professed certain mysterious doctrines under 
the tutelage of Bacchus, (Bacchus represents the sun, which is 
the outward symbol of the One God, so that the worship of 
the Dionysiaes resolved itself into the worship of the One God) 
to whom they built a magnificent temple as Teos, where they 
celebrated his mysteries at solemn festivals, and they called all 
other men profanes, because not admitted to these mysteries.” 
Article on the Arch in “Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia.” 


* * 


* LECTURES ON MASONRY 


Some years ago I found in the library of an old Virginia 
Mason a book entitled “Ancient Craft Masonry Revealed in Re- 
ligion, Fifteen Lectures,” by Charles Scott. I obtained this old 
book and read it. Thinking it might be of some service to you, 
I write to ask if you would like to see it. No book, except the 
Bible, ever gave me more light on religion.—Miss L. K. Lewis. 


We are familiar with the work of Brother Scott, who was 
Grand Master, we believe, of the Grand Lodge of Mississippi in 
1850, and his work, so deeply spiritual, deserves all the kind 
words here said about it. Many have found in Masonry more 
light on religion than they have been able to find anywhere else, 
perhaps because Masonry puts aside the non-essentials about 
which there have been so many debates, and goes at once and 
always to the vital and fundamental realities that underlie and 
transfigure our human life. Also, the book to which Miss Lewis 
refers makes it plain that Masonry meant very much to the 


Masons of the olden time, and it surely should not mean less 


to us. é 
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CHRIST AND MASONRY 


Will you please give me some light in regard to whether a 
Master Mason must believe in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
the inspiration of every part of the Protestant Bible, in order 
to continue in good standing ?—C. G. H. 

Most certainly not. To make such dogmas tests of Masonic 
fellowship and standing would be to violate the fundamental law 
and principle of Freemasonry, and turn it into a sect. Those 
who suggest such a thing know not what they do. They would 
destroy Masonry, by making it only one more factor in a world 
of factional feud, one more atom in the agglomeration of sec- 
tarian confusion. The fact that the Bible lies open upon our 
altar does not commit the Order, or any member of it, to any 
dogma of inspiration, much less to the dogma suggested in the 
above question. Masonry is content to open the Bible—and an 
open Bible means much—and leave each man free to interpret 
it as his own heart dictates, and instructs him to allow all his 
Brethren to do the same without question and without cavil. 
Many Masons are Christians, but Masonry is not distinctively 
Christian either in its teaching or in its basis of fellowship— 
though a Christian man has a right to interpret its symbols from 
his point of view, as a Hebrew or a Hindu may interpret them 
from other points of view. It stands for Freedom, Friendship 
and Fraternity among men. 
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THE OBLONG SQUARE 


Dear Brother:—When the candidate is told that he thus 
makes an oblong square, what he is really forming is the ark 
cross. We know that the ark cross is symbolic of the Supreme 
Being as a self-created, all-creating being combining in His per- 
son a triune being at once Father, Mother, and Son. I take the 
view that he is so placed when making his declaration, signify- 
‘ing his belief accordingly, and that that was the ancient inten- 
tion. When he takes three steps he is further asserting that 
belief. Shortly put, I take the view that he takes his stand on 
that belief. I should like to hear other Brethren more learned 
on the historical side of the Craft discuss this question, 

Ernest 2. Murray, Montana. 


* Ok Ox 
THE TEMPLE OF MELEKARTHA 


Some days ago I bought from an old book store an old book 
published in London in 1831, entitled “The Temple of Melekar- 


tha.” The name of the author is not given, and | would like to 
know who wrote it and why. I found it quite interesting.— 
W.S. B 


The book was written by Isaac Taylor, Jr., a very prolific 
writer of that day, son of another Isaac Taylor, a line engraver 
of London. Many of his volumes were very highly esteemed 
at that period and nearly all the foremost British Reviews pub- 
lished articles of importance about his work. At the present 
time his thought is antiquated, and his books have gone glim- 
mering down the stream of things that were—lost in that vast 
limbo of books which aimed high but missed the sure, authentic 
note that sings forever. 
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HEBREW POLYGAMY 


Will you tell me whether the Jewish people at the time of 
Jesus practiced polygamy? I have had quite a discussion of 
this question of late, and opinion seems divided. Perhaps you 
can settle it.—C. W. B. 

Unfortunately the authorities are also divided. 
ple, Callichan, in his work on “Women Under Polygamy,” (pp. 
292-3) says: “There is no doubt that the earlier Christian 
teachers were much perplexed by the errant desires of their con- 
verts and disciples. Polygamy had a strong hold upon the Jew- 
ish inhabitants of Palestine and the Eastern alien proselytes. 
It was impossible to extirpate so ancient a practice in a few 
years.” So also Dr. Shailer Mathews in his “History of the New 
Testament Times in Palestine,” (p. 168) in which he says that 
polygamy was practiced to some extent at the time of Jesus, 
but chiefly by the very wealthy. On the other side, Abrahams, 
in his “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” thinks that monogamy 
had become a settled custom among the Jews at the time when 


Jesus lived and taught. 
7 ae 


QUEEN OF SHEBA 
According to the Bible account the visit of the Queen of 
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_ Sheba to King Solomon occurred some thirteen years after the 


that tn of the Temple, and I am a little puzzled by the fact 
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Lm in the ceremonial of the Most Excellent Master’s degree 
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she is associated with Solomon at the time of the dedication. 
Help!—wW. J. L. 
Our Brother has an erroneous view of the nature of Masonic 


degrees, if he thinks that they are supposed to follow chrono- 
logically the facts of history in the order given in the Bible. 
Not so. Nor were they intended to do so. They are but a 
memorial subsequently established, for purposes of symbolical 
teaching, of events in connection with the temple, its building 
and its dedication, as well as its destruction and its rebuilding. 
It is by no means necessary, for the purpose intended, to make 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba contemporary with the dedica- 
tion. (See “The Book of the Chapter,” by Mackey, p. 78; also 
essay on “King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba,” by F, J. W. 
Crowe, Transactions of Quatuor Coronati Lodge, Vol. 19, p. 112.) 


* * * 


MOCK MASONRY 


By the kindness of Brother Hutchings, of Montana, we have 
received a picture reproduced from an old print of a Masonic 
Parade of some sort, on which is written “St. John’s Lodge, 
Clerkenwell, London, April 27th, 1742.” The print is owned by 
Brother Herbert Chatterton, but neither he nor Brother Hutch- 
ings has been able to make out just what kind of a procession 
it is. Fortunately a larger and completer print of the same 
parade is to be found in the Library of the Grand Lodge of Iowa, 
showing the whole procession, whereas that of the print owned 
by Brother Chatterton shows only a part—the part in which a 
Donkey is seen acting as Grand Master, riding in a carriage 
attended by much dignity. Enter Apprentices, Fellowcrafts, 
Master Masons, all are made utterly ridiculous in this oldtime 
procession. It is an interesting and valuable print, a remi- 
niscence of the Mock Masonry which had quite a vogue in the 
early days shortly after the organization of the Grand Lodge of 
England; and this was no doubt one reason why the Grand Lodge 
gave up public processions. We should be glad to have some 
Member of the Society—why not Brother Hutchings or Brother 
Chatterton ?—make a little study of that movement, giving the 
facts and also the causes back of the ridicule of the order. They 
will find a clue, and much more than a clue, in the essays of 
Brother Crawley, entitled “Mock Masonry in the Eighteenth 
Century,” Transactions of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge, Vol. 18, 
D129 also pa suie 
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RITUAL AND COLOR 


Brother Editor:—I am interested in two questions and would 
like to make a study of them, if you will refer me to materials, 
One is the growth of the ritual, and the other is the place and 
meaning of colors in Masonry. Can you put me on track of 
something to read along these lines ?—J. H. G. 

These are interesting questions, but rather difficult. We are 
shortly to publish articles dealing with both of the topics you 
have in mind, but (1) if you have access to the transactions of 
the Coronati Lodge, you will find a very fine essay on “Colors in 
Freemasonry,” by Brother F. J. W. Crowe, at hand, (Vol. 19, p. 
112), and another on “Masonic Blue,” by Brother Crawley, (Vol. 
23, p. 309). (2) And in the same set of volumes, so valuable to 
the student, may be found a delightful study of “The Evolution 
of the Masonic Ritual,” by the late Brother E. L. Hawkins. 
(Vol. 26, pp. 6-21). The earlier volumes of the Transactions are 
hardly to be had at any price, but those here referred to belong 
to later issues and are not so difficult to obtain. i 
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JOSEPH FINDEL 


Three Brethren have asked for information about Findel, the 
Masonic historian. Not much is known about him. He was 
born in Germany in 1828, and was initiated into Freemasonry in 
1856 at Bayreuth. He published his ‘History of Freemasonry,” 
in German, in 1861. An English translation was made in 1865, 
but no one seems to know who did it. The preface by Charles 
van Dalen, dated November, 1865, refers to the translator as “a 
descendent of two dignitaries of the Grand Lodge of England, 
now residing in Berlin.” In the Freemason’s Magazine, May 
16th, 1863, appeared “The Constitutions of the Masons of Stras- 
burg, from Findel’s History of Masonry, translated, by permis- 
sion of the author, by C. M. The “Constitutions,” as printed, 
contained paragraphs not to be found in the Findel History pub- 
lished in London in 1869. In the meantime an American edition 
of Findel appeared, but no one now seems to know by whom 
it was translated. There ought to be some way to clear these 
questions up. At any rate, the Findel history was one of the 
earliest, if not the very first, attempt to write Masonic history 
as the history of other institutions is written—carefully, ecriti- 
cally, accurately, separating legend from fact, and producing 
documents; and as such it was a great step forward toward real 
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Masonic research. Moreover, as Brother Findel died on Nov. 
23rd, 1905, there ought to be some one who could give us more 
of the details of his life, together with an appreciation of his 
services to the fraternity. This Society will welcome such a 
contribution at any time, from any source. 
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JACHIN AND BOAZ 


Can you advise me from what source, by what authority, 
the following statement, or quotation, is taken: “In strength 
will I establish this mine (or my) house and kingdom forever.” 
In our jurisdiction (Arizona) the above statement is used in the 
lecture given by the Senior Deacon in the second section of the 
Second Degree, in connection with the explanation of the two 
Brazen Pillars. I have made considerable research to ascertain 
the source of the quotation, but have been unable to find it, and 
shall be very glad to have any light on the subject.—C. W. 

There is no such sentence in the Bible, so far as we are able 
to discover. We take it to be a statement made after the man- 
ner of Bible speech, using the meanings of the words Jachin 
and Boaz, the first meaning “He shall establish,” and the second, 
“In it is strength.” As such it is true to the meaning of the 
Bible, (1 Kings 7:21) a legitimate paraphrase, and to all intents 
a quotation. 
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ROYAL ARCH HISTORY 


Brother Editor:—Now you “have done gone and done it.” 
You got us to take up the study of Arch Masonry, and here we 
are “all balled up,” unable to tell when, where, or by whom the 
Royal Arch Degree began. It is “up to you” to pull us out of 
the hole-—W. E. S. 

This has long been a vexed question, and still remains ob- 
secure. We think the late Brother Woodford, author of “Ken- 
ning’s Cyclopedia,” hit the truth when he said that, originally, 
the Royal Arch degree was a part of the Master’s Degree, and 
that Lawrence Dermott, Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of 
Ancients, conceived the idea of elaborating it into a separate 
degree the better to attract members to his Grand Lodge, and 
so cripple the Grand Lodge of Moderns—this being at the time 
of their bitter schism, before 1818. Which thing he also did, 
and it worked to the disadvantage of the Moderns; so much so 
that the Moderns appointed Thomas Dunckerley—called “the 
Father of Masonic Knight Templarism”—to do the same thing 
in that jurisdiction. In doing so he took the word which, it is 
held, originally belonged to the Master Degree and transferred 
it to the Royal Arch Degree. As to date, Brother Hughan 
thought “that in view of all the surroundings, it is not unsafe 
to venture to ascribe the introduction of Royal Arch Masonry at 
1737-1740.” (The English Rite.) Oliver and Mackey both con- 
cur, substantially, in this conclusion both as to date and as to 
the “mutilation” of the Master Degree. The earliest known 
mention of the degree in a contemporary record is found in an 
account of a meeting of a Lodge (No. 21) at Youghal, in Ire- 
land, in 1748, when the members walked in procession, and the 
Master was preceded by “the Royal Arch carried by two Ex- 
cellent Masons.” The next mention is in Dassigny’s “Serious 
Enquiry,” published in 1744, in which we are told that in York 
“is held an assembly of Masons, under the title of Royal Arch 
Masons, who, as their qualifications and excellencies are superior 
to others, receive a larger pay than working Masons.” (Concise 
Cyclopedia, by Hawkins). At the time of the Lodge of Recon- 
ciliation, in 1813, it was well established, and it was agreed that 
the Royal Arch degree should be accepted as a part of “pure 
ancient Masonry.” (Book of Constitutions, Art. 1.) And this 
was wise, not only in behalf of harmony, but also because the 
Degree is obviously an exposition of old Craft Masonry, and de- 
serves the honor and influence which it enjoys. (See the dis- 
cussion of the origin of the Royal Arch, by Brother Gould, in his 
“Hissays on Freemasonry,” and particularly “The English Rite,” 
by Hughan.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


JOHN MARSHALL 


Dear Brother Newton:—In the February issue of The 
Builder, I note an article by Bro. Geo. W. Baird, P. G, M. Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on John Marshall, in which he states, “But, 
for a fact, during that time John Marshall was particularly 
active in Freemasonry, being Deputy Grand Master in 1792, and 
Grand Master in-1793 and 1794.” 

{ do not doubt the historical accurateness of this statement, 
but there is one matter which has come to my attention, which, 
in view of the fact that we, as a Craft, are seeking true Light, 
and in absolute honesty to ourselves, and the Brethren, causes 
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me to doubt the advisability of placing much emphasis on John 
Marshall as a Mason, even though “so’great a man brought us 
great credit and honor.” 

The reason for my doubt is found on pp. 97 to 102, inclusive, 
of ‘Political and Economic Doctrines of John Marshall,” by John 
Edward Oster. (The Neale Publishing Co., N. Y.) This book 
is composed largely of collected letters of Marshall. That you 
may not be inconvenienced any more than necessary, in answer- 
ing my question, I enclose a copy of these pages. 


I should like to know what the general opinion of Masonic 
scholars is, concerning the authenticity of these letters, and 
whether Marshall really did repudiate Masonry, as he seems to 
have done. If these letters are authentic, I think we should not 
confer upon Marshall the honor of being classed as one of our 
foremost Brethren, even though in return we acquire some glory 
and dignity. But candor and honesty should compel us to state 
the regrettable truth—that though he may have once been a 
good Mason, he allowed himself to be led astray by the stories 
and charges against our institution, then so prevalent, and al- 
lowed his unusually capable and judicial mind to pronounce 
judgment, for once, without knowledge of the facts. 

Even though I should like to believe that that great patriot 
and pre-eminent jurist was an ardent enthusiastic Mason until 
his death, I do not see how to avoid these letters, and I shall 
appreciate a statement from you or Bro. Baird. 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
Wm, R. James, Arkansas. 


(Owing to: the illness of Brother Baird, to whom we referred 
this letter and its enclosures, the reply has been delayed. Hap- 
pily he has recovered in a measure, and while not yet equal to 
hard work, he has sent us the results of his investigations, of 
which we make use. It is no wonder that Brother James, finding 
these alleged letters in a book, should ask to know if they are 
authentic; for, as he says, if Marshall renounced Masonry, we 
do not wish to count him among our leaders. We are grateful 
to Brother James for bringing the matter up once more, as it 
gives opportunity to show, for the benefit of our younger Breth- 
ren, the arts of falsification practiced by the anti-Masonic fanat- 
ics, as well as to set forth the facts in regard to John Marshall. 
This has been dene many times before, but lies are hard to kill— 
like cats, they have nine lives—and we must break their heads 
anew whenever they appear. Precisely the same kind of lies 
were told about Washington, in the effort to show that if he was 
ever a Mason at all, he threw it aside as a worthless toy, un- 
worthy of notice. To that end his letters were garbled, others 
were forged out right—or out wrong—and the pack of false- 
hoods thus concocted was industriously scattered to the four 
winds to poison and pervert the public mind. Fortunately the 
publication of the facts, including the Masonic correspondence 
of Washington, settles the question once for all, leaving not even 
a hook on which to hang the old, weather-beaten, worn-out lies 
of olden time. 

It now remains to do the same thing in respect of John Mar- 
shall. Of the two alleged letters in question, it should be said, 
first, that neither of them has ever been exhibited in manuscript 
or even in fac-simile, and if they are genuine it is high time they 
show themselves for inspection. Second, the first letter bears 
the legend, “A gentleman from Norfolk County, Mass., presented 
the following letter,” ete. What gentleman? Why not produce 
the name? A letter cited as being in the possession of a “gen- 
tleman” not named is unworthy of notice. It is manifestly a 
forgery on the face of it. Moreover, it is not written in the 
style of Marshall, and has no trace of his hand. It is a lie out 
of whole cloth, like many others invented by the fertile minds of 
passion-clouded men who did not hesitate to stoop to any device 
to serve their infamous ends. 
nounced by Past Grand Master Eggleston, of Virginia; a forgery 
of like kind. We are disposed to think that this letter, if written 


' by Marshall, has been doctored—as was done in the case of the 


letters of Washington—until it amounts to a forgery. Marshall 
was too high a man to have written such a letter, as it stands, 
even if his political life depended on a renunciation of Masonry. 
He was incapable of such an act. 

In the second letter Marshall is made to say that he had 
not been a member of a Masonic Lodge for forty years, whereas 


the records show that he had been Grand Master of the Grand 


Lodge of Virginia during that time! But what did such falsi- 
fiers care about records and facts? Fanatics at best, liars at 
worst, their solitary aim was to belittle and defame the Masonic 
fraternity. 
let it be added—worked hand in hand to destroy the order, and 
they are still at it. Even today there are two such organiza- 
tions, one in Chicago and the other in Boston, who circulate 
these old forgeries and falsehoods, as if they had not been ex- 
ploded times without number. “Now what are the facts? Grand 


Master M. M. Johnson, of Massachusetts, in an address at the © 
Feast of St. John, last December, went into the matter thor-— 


Third, the second letter is pro-— 


Politicians and clergymen—Protestant clergymen, 


oughly, and we can do no better than reproduce his findings, in 


which he gives his sources 


of information, as is his habit. 
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_ “It is reported that Marshall was made a Mason in 1777 
in St. John’s Regimental Lodge (a military lodge chartered by 
the Provincial Grand Lodge of New York in July, 1775), but 
that in 1783, after removing to Richmond, he took membership 
in Richmond Lodge, No. 18 (now No. 10), chartered in 1780 by 
the Grand Lodge of Virginia. The original records of this Lodge 
from 1780 to 1789 are lost, but in 1785 Marshall’s name appears 
on its roll of members, containing one hundred and six names, 
filed with the Grand Lodge. We also know that he was present 
‘at a meeting of the Lodge, August 18, 1785, convened for the 
purpose of laying the Corner-stone of the State Capitol. I can- 
not find when, if ever, he was Master of a Lodge, but in 1786 he 
was appointed by Grand Master Edmund Randolph as his Deputy 

Grand Master. He was Deputy again in 1792. At some un- 
known time he ceased to be a member of Richmond Lodge 
(changed to No. 10 in 1787) and in July, 1792, was one of the 
unsuccessful petitioners for a new Lodge. October 19, 1792, he 
was “again” elected a member of No. 10 and was chosen to 
represent it in Grand Lodge. For years he served as one of the 
Trustees of the Masonic Hall built by this Lodge, the first 
Masonic body in this country to build such a hall. 

“He was Grand Master from October 28, 1793, to November 
23, 1795. Upon his retirement, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Grand Lodge are truly sensible of 
the great attention of our late Grand Master, John Marshall, to 
the duties of Masonry, and that they entertain a high sense of 
the wisdom displayed by him in the discharge of the duties of 


his office and, as a token of their entire approbation of his con- ~ 


duct, do direct the Grand Treasurer to procure and present him 
‘with an elegant Past Master’s jewel.’ 

“On October 30, 1824, by request of the Worshipful Master, 
Marshall was introduced and presided as Master of Richmond 
Lodge at a festival occasion called in honor of General La 
Fayette who paid the Lodge a fraternal visit and was sumptu- 
ously entertained. 

“In 1734, the Grand Lodge of Virginia undertook the estab- 
lishment of a school for the purpose of educating the orphan 
children of Master Masons, and Marshall was the first Trustee 
of the school named by the Grand Lodge in its petition for in- 
corporation. He held this position as Trustee at the time of his 
death. By the records of Lodge No. 19 and from other sources 
we are informed that on July 9, 1835, our Brother Marshall’s 
body was interred with Masonic Honors. 

“For facts concerning the personal and Masonic life of John 
‘Marshall I rely particularly upon the Discourse upon the Life, 
Character and Services of the Hon. John Marshall, LL.D., Chief 
Justice of the United States of America, pronounced on October 
15, 1835, at the request of the Suffolk County Bar (Massachu- 
setts), by Judge Joseph Story, LL.D.; the Records of the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia; the History of Richmond Lodge, No. 10, by 
Rev. David K. Walthall, Ph.D., published in 1909; and the me- 
morial volume published by the United States Government in 
1884, reporting the exercises at the ceremony of the unveiling 
of the statue of John Marshall in front of the capitol, Washing- 
ton, on May 10, 1864.” 

ie Pee: 


THE SWORD OF FREDERICK 


(From “New York and The War with Spain”; New York 
- (State) Historian’s Report, 1903, pp. 5-9, sent by Brother Isaac 
' H. Vrooman, New York.) 
, For years more or less discussion has occurred over the 
history of the sword in the State Library in Albany that orig- 
inally was bequeathed by will by General Washington, to a rela- 
tive. A legend has drifted along from source unknown in effect 
that Baron Steuben brought the sword from Frederick the Great 
and presented it to George Washington with a message from the 
“oldest general in the world to the greatest.” In the winter of 
1902 when Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of Emperor William, 
_ yisited Albany the sword was placed on exhibition in the Execu- 
tive Chamber and was handed by Governor Odell to the distin- 
guished caller. Prince Henry drew the sword from the scabbard 
and vainly scrutinized it for a mark of identification to establish 
the place where the weapon was manufactured. It is needless 
to say that all marks had been obliterated by constant polishing; 
even the color of the scabbard had been changed from its orig- 
inal color white to green. Those conversant with the subject 
have averred that from its general appearance the sword was 
~ made at Solingen, but whether it was a present from the great- 
est soldier Prussia ever produced, is open to more or less skep- 
Re iriara. In the attempt to determine the authenticity of the 
sword, under date of March 27, 1902, a letter was sent to the 
lon. Andrew D. White, United States Embassy, Berlin, Germany, 
vhich read: : 
aa “State Historian’s Office, Albany, N. Y. 
ee! 5 ee eS March 27th, 1902. 
‘on. Andrew D. White, United States Embassy, Berlin, Germany: 
- Sir:—As you no- oubt have seen, eS discussion 
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has been raised in certain of our American newspapers, over the 
question whether Frederick the Great really gave to General 
Washington the sword now on exhibition in the State Library in 
this city. There is no direct proof to sustain the position that 
Frederick the Great actually presented it, or that he did not. 
ae sword is supposed to have been received by Washington in 


At the suggestion of several persons, among whom is in- 
cluded Mr. Charles R. Miller, editor of the New York Times, I 
write to ask if it be possible to institute an investigation among 
either the financial or diplomatic archives, in order that this 
discussed and uncertain question may be settled for all time. | 
am well aware of the difficulties that even the American Am- 
bassador may encounter in the prosecution of this investigation, 
but I do not know of a happier time than the present to carry 
it to a fulfillment if it be possible. 


Prince Henry handled the sword, which had been brought 
from the State Library to the Executive Chamber, and looked 
in vain for the name of the city where it was constructed. 


; I have the honor to forward you several newspaper clippings 
in regard to the sword. 


_ With assurances of the highest esteem, believe me to re- 
main, 
Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) HUGH HASTINGS, 
State Historian.” 


In reply the subjoined was received on May 3, 1902: 
“Embassy of the United States of America, Berlin, 
April 22, 1902. 
Hugh Hastings, Esq., Albany, N. Y.: 

My dear Sir:—Returning to Berlin, I open your letter of 
March 27. It would give me pleasure to be of use in the way 
you suggest; but, with the time at my disposal and various duties 
pressing upon me, and in view of the intricacy and difficulty of 
such an investigation as that proposed, I should not feel at 
liberty to undertake it without special instructions from the 
Department of State. 

Should any American scholar of proper standing be properly 
accredited here for the purpose, it would give me pleasure to 
introduce him in the right quarters and to do what I can to 
make his quest successful. : 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) AND. D, WHITE, 
Ambassador.” 


In the meantime the Hon. John B. Jackson, who was the 
Secretary of the American Embassy and at that time Charge’ 
d’ Affairs, in the absence of Mr. White, had sent the following: 

“Embassy of the United States of America, Berlin, 
; April 7, 1902. 
Hon. Hugh Hastings, State Historian, Capitol, Albany, New York: 

Sir:_-In the absence of Ambassador White, who is in Italy 
on leave, I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th ultimo, and to inform you that I have at once requested the 
German Foreign Office to cause an investigation to be made for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not Frederick the Great 
ever presented a sword to General Washington. I shall gladly 
inform you as to the nature of any reply which may be made to 
this request. 

Iam, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) JOHN B. JACKSON, 
Charge d’Affairs.” 

The then German Minister in Washington, Doctor A. von 
Hollenben, was interested in the subject and was presented | 
through this office with enlarged photographs of the sword and 
its reputed history. Up to the present time nothing has been 
heard from Dr. von Hollenben’s investigation. Under date of 
June 26, 1902, Mr. Jackson, whose efforts to co-operate with 
this Department in establishing the identity of the sword were 
worthy of all commendation, transmitted the accompanying com- 
munication: 
: “Rmbassy of the United States of America, Berlin, 

June 26, 1902. 
Hon. Hugh Hastings, State Historian, Capitol, Albany, New York: 

Sir:—Referring to previous correspondence I have now to 
inform you of the receipt of a note from the German Foreign 
Office, in which it is stated that with regard to the “angeregte 
Frage einer Schenkung Friedrichs des Grossen an den General 
Washington eingehende Ermittelungen in den Koniglich Preus- 
sischen Staatsarchiven angeordnet worden sind, diese indess 
bisher zu einem befriedigenden Ergebniss nicht gefihrt haben.” 
Translation—(“question submitted of a presentation by Freder- 
ick the Great to General Washington, searching investigation in 
the Royal Prussian State-archives has been ordered, this so far 


to a satisfactory result has not led.”) 
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Hoping that the Prussian authorities may still be able to 
find out something positive with regard to the reported gift, I 
am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) JOHN B. JACKSON, 
Sec’y of Embassy.” 

Under date of September 23, 1902, Mr. Jackson wrote as 
follows: 

“Embassy of the United States of America, Berlin, 
September 23, 1902. 
Hon. Hugh Hastings, State Historian, Capitol, Albany, New York: 

Sir:—Referring to my letter to you of June 26th last, M. 
No. 4425, I have now to inform you that, to my regret, the 
Foreign Office states that no record can be found of the matter 
in question,—the presentation of a sword to General Washing- 
ton, by Frederick the Great of Prussia. | Consequently, I am 
afraid that the tradition that such was the case, was not founded 
on fact. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) JOHN B. JACKSON, 
Sec’y of Embassy.” 
And in the language of diplomacy the episode was closed. 
* * * 


MAKING MASONS AT SIGHT 


My dear Bro. Newton:—I wish to add my word to the “Mak- 
ing Masons at Sight” controversy that you seem to invite. 

The Constitution of the Grand Lodge of Florida says (Art. 
VI, Sec. 4) that the Grand Master “can grant dispensations for 
new Lodges. . . . He can make a Mason at sight; but he 
must be made in a body of a regularly constituted Lodge, and by 
trial of the ballot. He can grant dispensations . . .” 

And I find in “The Masonic Text-Book of Tennessee,” “print- 
ed by order of the Grand Lodge 1883,” p. 322, among the powers 
belonging to the Grand Master, “The right to make Masons at 
sight, under the restrictions prescribed in the Landmarks,” and 
it is said to be an inherent prerogative. The Landmark referred 
to is given on p. 241, “The prerogative of the Grand Master 
to make Masons at sight, in a regular Lodge, by the consent 
thereof .’ This Landmark is also given in Mackey’s list 
of twenty-five (cf. his Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, sub voce). 

Mackey argues in favor of the prerogative by saying that 
a Grand Master has the power to open a lodge by dispensation, 
and by dispensation he may permit the accumulation of degrees, 
or the conferring of the degrees per saltem, to use an ecclesi- 
astical term for a corresponding situation. His full argument 
may be seen in the work above cited, under the word “Sight, 
Making Masons at.” 

From these, and other considerations it seems to me that 
the Grand Master, in acting for the best interests of the Craft, 
and with the testimonial of the Craft as to the worthiness and 
qualification of the candidate, may dispense with whatever reg- 
ulations he deems best to omit, taking. care not to violate any 
other landmark, either ritual or ceremonial. But I quite agree 
that such procedure should not ordinarily be practiced. 

Now, however, here is a consideration. ‘The Square, we are 
told, is dedicated to the Master, and the Compasses to the Craft. 
Possibly the relative positions of these in the Master’s degree 
might argue that the Master, though he be-Grand Master, cannot 
go too far in creating a member of the Craft. But this little 
piece of symbolism may be a separate point of argument. ‘ 

I am, as ever, 

Fraternally yours, 
H. W. Ticknor, Florida. 


oe ie Kis peak 
AN UPRIGHT MASON 


Dear Brother Newton:—I have read with much interest the 
April issue of “The Builder.” Among the various communica- 
tions I wish to confirm the view of Brother C. C. Hunt, Iowa, 
in his remarks on “The Oblong Square.” The phrase was cur- 
rent at the opening of the 19th century, in this country, to de- 
scribe a rectangle with one set of parallel lines somewhat longer 
than the other set. 

_ Caleb Atwater, in his “Descriptions of the Antiquities of 
Ohio,” 1820, (on pages 137-8), inserts a letter written to him by 
Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, Ohio, on June 8, 1819. He was 
writing regarding the fortifications of Marietta, and says: “On 
the outside of the parapet, near the OBLONG SQUARE, I 
picked up a considerable number of fragments of ancient potter’s 
ware.” This term then was current in the western country as 
early as 1819 and must have been a term in current use east- 
ward for considerable time prior to 1819. Which tends to con- 
firm the view taken by Brother Hunt. 

In regard to the communication, “An Upright Mason,” I was 
very much in the same predicament as Brother Gayle, Iowa, 
over your explanation. And I regard your explanation in this 
April number as still more disappointing. F I have always been 
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satisfied that the system practiced in Pennsylvania regarding the 
preparation of the candidate for the several degrees is logically 
more in line with ancient Masonry than in some other jurisdic- 
tions. Having brought a candidate to light he is never again 
blinded. He has received light in Masonry and though his sight 
may be untrained and inexperienced yet it is light. In Ohio 
we take from the novitiate that which we so gladly gave him at 
the altar in the Entered Apprentice Degree. It is depriving 
him of that which is his of right. Also, in all jurisdictions, I 
believe, we place the candidate in the northeast corner of the 
room and assure him he is an upright Mason. Here, Pennsyl- 
vania again can instruct other jurisdictions. Objections can be 
made without reasons up to the point where the novitiate comes 
to light as an EA but ever after can be estopped in his Masonic 
progress only by a trial after charges have been preferred. 


There is no doubt that it was due to the popular movement 
in the second decade of the 19th Century, at Baltimore, that 
work was taken from the EA Degree and placed in the MM 
Degree. Up to that time all EAs heard the transactions of the 
lodge, though they may have been debarred from a vote on the 
same. When a Candidate has once pressed the threshold of 
Masonry he has changed his relations forever. Brother Waite 
in his Lecture this month has beautifully demonstrated that 
point. Will you not take another look at the question and grant 
to our EA brethren their Masonic right? ‘ 

Fraternally, 
Charles F. Irwin, Ohio. 


ok * * 


THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE 


Dear Sir and Brother:—While I fear that I am getting a 
little out of line of the work of the Research Society; yet there 
is a matter that I would like to bring to your attention. We 
all acknowledge the duties that we owe each other as members 
of the Masonic Fraternity, and most especially do we look after 
the widows and orphans of deceased brothers. So much so that 
we have builded homes for these orphans and widows (in which 
I believe I am right in saying that Kentucky took the lead), 
and consider it our most sacred duty to support and maintain. 
Now the question that I have in mind is this: Can we not es- 
tablish a Sanatorium for Masonic Brothers who are afflicted, 
or at least in the first stages of tuberculosis? Such an institu- 
tion could be made a national affair, and let the Brothers all 
over the U. S. A. get the benefit of same. There are many 
thousand in the United States who belong to our Order, and if 
they would just contribute the sum of One Dollar each, and many 
will contribute freely to such an enterprise, a large sum could 
soon be raised, and a National Masonic Tubercular Sanatorium 
could become a reality. I think I am right in saying that the 
Masonic Fraternity has no institution of this kind at the present 
time. As the great slogan of the present is Preparedness and 
Conservation, would we not be doing a great work if we prepare 
such an institution and conserve the many brethren who annually 
fall as victims of the great White Plague? . 

Fraternally thine, 
Gilbert Adams, Jr., Kentucky. 
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THE LAND IS BRIGHT 


Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as thing's have been, they remain. 


If hopes are dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers. 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, - 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
. When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. : 
8 , > —Arthur H. Clough. _ 
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AN AMBASSADOR 


fais issue apaeree our ‘members, Ye Editor will be in England, supply- 
2 ang. the pulpit of City Temple, the great Free Church of London. He 
goes there as an Ambassador of good-will and fraternal fellowship, 
| to Reco with Maconies as well as age fratres. He ereiss to 


g and Ba cistion 5 of the work of the peat Researoh Lodges ehrad 
" nite assurances “of a Masonic welcome have been received, and 
Pepe aps in the September issue he will be able to-give us a better in- 
a Goi into what English Masonry means to Englishmen. As previ- 
= oe announced, Brother OSE: of Pb38 will write’ ae eating for 
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Alo, Ye eae ee himself tthe ames’ fora tere weeks of respite. 

He hopes to meet some of the good Pacific Coast Brethren who have 
- aided so materially in advancing the Society’s Cause, and to express 
Sr Cain person - the gratification which he feels. Meanwhile THE BUILDER 
should make its appearance on time, and we hope our Members will 
find recompense for aS 3 weather esort involved i in reading it. 
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THE NATIONAL MASONIC RESEARCH SOCIETY 


ORGANIZED on an unselfish and non-commercial basis of service in the 
search for Masonic Truth, the National Masonic Research Society invites 
the co-operation of those Masons everywhere who are willing to assist in 
this Great Work, and who desire to share its benefits. The best evidence 
of the methods to be pursued by the Society. in disseminating light to the 
Brethren will be found in the pages of its official organ. 


THE BUILDER. This Monthly Journal goes to every member of the Society. 
It is in every sense a constructive journal, laboring within the ranks of 
Masonry for the advancement of Masonic principles, acquainting its mem- 
bers with the progress of Masonic Truth throughout the world, as well 
as endeavoring to bring the experience of the past to help us along the 
pathway of the future. 


THE OBJECTS of the Society, as outlined in its By-laws, are as follows: 
(1) the collection, preservation and indexing of all materials of value in 
Masonic study; (2) the compilation of lists of names of Masons interested 
in distinct lines of Masonic study S activity, for the stimulation and 
guidance of Masonic intercourse; (8) the promotion and supervision of 
meetings of Masons for Masonic study and discussion, and the foundation 
and maintenance of a bureau of Masonic lectures; (4) the collection and 
circulation of data bearing upon distinct Masonic activities, such as plans 
and specifications for different kinds of Masonic buildings; systems for 
the financing of Masonic projects; the results of practical experience upon 
different phases of Masonic charity, and the like; (5) the foundation and 
management of funds for the financial aid of Masonic students and Ma- 
sonic research; (6) the production and publication of courses of Masonie 
study; (7) the publication of books and pamphlets on Masonic subjects, 
and (8) the publication of a magazine devoted to the study and interpre- 
tation of the history, philosophy and purposes of the various rites, orders 

. and degrees of Freemasonry. 


ADMINISTRATION of the Society’s affairs is in the hands of a Board Ora) 
Stewards, elected by the members of the Society. The By-laws already 
adopted, cover the routine of its business, provide proper checks upon its 
finances, and will be published at an early date. 


FORMS OF MEMBERSHIP. THERE IS NO MEMBERSEIP FEE. Breth- ~ 
ren desiring to affiliate with this Society may choose from the following 
forms of membership the one which best accommodates their desire to 
promote the work. 

1. Membership dues $1.50 annually, payable in J anuary of each year. 

2.. Life members may commute dues for life by paying $50.00, at 
one time. 

8. Fellows, (engaged in actual research) $10.00 on notice of election. 

4. Patrons, being those who shall have contributed $1,000.00 or more 
to the objects of the Society, ie who shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of the Society for | lif 

N. B. ALL MEMBERS WILL RECEIVE ‘“THE BUILDER” as a prerog- 
ative of membership. 


Communications.—All editorial communications should be addressed to 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, Editor, 
Cedar Berit Towa. 


Payments of dues and all anon nas except editorial, should be sent te 
THE NATIONAL MASONIC RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
Anamosa, ir 
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. THE STORY OF “OLD GLORY”’--THE OLDEST FLAG 


BY BRO. JNO. W. BARRY, IOWA 
PART II 


& UST what suggested to Washington either 
the Cambridge flag or the stars and stripes 
Pp 3 can never be known because he never re- 


e\ a ferred to the matter in any way. Yet sev- 
* se eral theories are advanced, each claimed 


In No. 18-A, the flag of the 
Preble 


to be the one. 
Philadelphia Light Horse Troop is shown. 
says :—" 

“This is the first known instance of the use of 
stripes to represent the colonies.” 
Abraham Markoe was captain of the 
Philadelphia Light Horse ‘Troop. 
King Christian VII of Denmark, of 
which country Markoe was a citizen, 
forbade his subjects taking sides 
against England under pain of con- 
fiscation of all their property. Cap- 
tain Markoe decided to resign and in 
doing so presented this flag, which the 
Troop used June 23, 1775, in escort- 
ing both Washington and Philip 
Schuyler as far as New York on their 
way to take command of the army at 
Cambridge. Whether this flag sug- 
gested the stripes to either Washing- 
ton or Schuyler must be forever un- 
known. But because it is thought to have done so, the 
flag is carefully preserved between glass plates—the 
treasure of this famous troop whose organization is 
still as young and vigorous as when founded in 177A. 
The Light Horse has participated in nearly every presi- 
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FIG. 18-A—A FLAG OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA LIGHT 
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dential inauguration from Washington to Wilson and in 
other national functions—often under the banner given 
them by their first captain. 


Another theory assigns Washington’s arms (Fig. 
19, Color Plate) as the real origin of both the stars and 
stripes. However, Washington never in any connection 
referred to his arms as even remotely connected with 
the flag and did not use it until very late in life, and 
then for the most part only as a book mark. Still 
another theory is that the flag of 
Rhode Island was the real inspiration. 
However, this theory is seldom re- 
ferred to because of other suggestions 
of an earlier date. 

Finally there is a theory that John 
Adams took the idea of the stars from 
the constellation Lyra, which in the 
hands of Orpheus meant harmony— 
hence the wording of the resolution 
“representing a new constellation’— 
but John Adams never said so—and 
other record, there is none. 

Preble after citing the Philadelphia 
Light Horse flag as suggesting the 
stripes, says that the first known 
suggestion of stars appeared in the 
Massachusetts Spy for March 10, 1774, and was written 
for the anniversary of the Boston Massacre. 


“A ray of bright glory now beams from afar, 
The American ensign now sparkles a star 
Which shortly shall flame wide through the skies.” 
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But here again theory alone is the only basis for 
belief. Whether the flag of the English East India 
Company was known to Washington is as much a 
theory as any of the others, the presumption being in 
its favor only because it was an old and well known 
flag and almost the exact counterpart of the one Wash- 
ington did raise at Cambridge “to the joy of the Brit- 
ish’ at Boston. But why look beyond Washington for 
eliminating the King’s Colors and substituting the stars 
of an independent nation? Washington raised the 
Cambridge flag—it was his idea, no matter from what 
source suggested. Later, in Philadelphia with inde- 
pendence in sight, he knew the flag would have to be 
changed and had his drawing of it. He asked George 
Ross who could do it, and was taken to the widow of 
his nephew, John Ross, a fellow patriot. The idea was 
Washington’s as much as were the plans for the battle 
of Trenton or Princeton or Yorktown. 


It is a striking coincidence that Columbus discov- 
ered America while looking for India and then the flag 
of the United States 300 years after should find its 
prototype in the flag of India. 


PEACE—PEACE AND THERE WAS NO PEACE 


Peace was declared in 1783, but there was no peace 
in reality until after the war of 1812. Not only were 
English troops maintained on American soil, but Eng- 
land refused to send a minister to the U. S. and John 
Adams, our minister to England, received unjust snubs 
at every turn as his only recognition and returned to 
the U. S. in utter disgust. Following England’s lead, 
most of the nations also refused trade arrangements 
with us. Finally our condition became so bad that our 
surplus products rotted where they grew. Conditions 
became much worse than during the war, for owing 
to the policies pursued toward us by foreign countries, 
our manufacturers, small as they were, were utterly 
destroyed. The states not only declined to live up to 
the Confederation, but were at such enmity with each 
other as to actually resort to the use of arms, and 
blood-shed was but narrowly averted. A reign of 
anarchy worse than the French Revolution that fol- 
lowed, was everywhere predicted. Could the States be 
saved from themselves? Lord Sheffield, predicting 
dire anarchy, suggested that “in case of the renewal of 
hostilities, a few stout frigates cruising on the Coast 
would be all sufficient—that it would be wise to send a 
consul to EACH state.*® 


Josiah Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, wrote :—‘“As to 
the grandeur of America and its being a rising empire 
under one head, whether republican or monarchial, that 
is one of the idlest and most visionary thoughts ever 
- conceived by writers of romance—They are a disunit- 
ed people to the end of time, suspicious and distrustful 
of each other, they will be divided and subdivided into 
commonwealths and principalities.” 

That such foreign comment was more than justi- 
fied may be -judged from a letter Washington wrote 
from Mt. Vernon to Knox, Dec. 26, 1786, thus:—“T feel 
my dear General Knox, infinitely more than I can ex- 
press to you, for the disorders that have arisen in these 
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states. “Good God! Who besides a Tory could have 
foreseen or a Briton predicted them ?”’'§ 

Before the so-called peace, every effort was made 
to show how much better the English soldiers fared, 
and after peace, the English parliament spent over 
$30,000,000 to reimburse American Tories who had left 
the United States and no opportunity was lost to con- 
trast this munificence with the almost nothing Con- 
gress was able to do for the Revolutionary soldiers and 
sailors. Was the flag they carried to victory world re- 
nowned to go down in the strife miscalled peace, as 
“Rebel Stripes’? Truly the warfare of peace was 
more deadly than the cannon shot and shell. But the 
wiser council prevailed, and finally the Constitution was 
adopted and the stars and stripes came triumphant 
even through that strife called peace. Instead of the 
prophesied division, two new stars and two new stripes 
were added to the flag May 1, 1795, to represent Ken- 
tucky and Vermont. 


FROM THE CIRCLE TO THE “OBLONG SQUARE” 
The bill for the flag change originated in the Sen- 


ate and on Jan. 7, 1794, the House considered the bill . 


in a long debate, which contrasts sharply with the 
adoption of the original thirty word flag resolution 
June 14, 1777. The most effective argument in favor 


of the change was the importance first of notifying the - 


world at large by the STARS in the flag of the nation, 
that so far from division, there were new states 
ADDED, and second the great importance of not 
offending the new states. In Fig. 20, Color Plate, the 
flag change is shown.—So the circle of 13 stars became 
the oblong square of 15 stars—a step in advance, to the 
utter discrediting of the pessimists. 

This is truly a flag of “passing’”’—a coming of the 
nation to the vigor of young manhood—a passing from 
the small petty jealousy of strict construction to the 
broad national policy embodied in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. It is the flag under which real peace and union 
were achieved through the war of 1812; the flag that 
inspired Perry to outdo Caesar’s famous message, “I 
came, I saw, I conquered,” with his: “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.” But while its material 
achievements are great almost beyond compare, yet 
its chief claim to distinction must ever be regarded as 
that of converting the minds of the people from the 
idea of a mere loose aggregation of sovereign and inde- 
pendent states to that of one great united and happy 
commonwealth. ; 

THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER FLAG 

The thought is crystalized in The Star Spangled 
Banner by Francis Scott Key. His brother-in-law, 
Chief Justice Taney, says that the scene described is 
no mere fancy but exactly what Key saw and felt while 
the battle was fought and when it was won by his 
countrymen. Key had gone out to the British fleet 
under a flag of truce to get his friend Dr. Barnes re- 
leased, and was himself then held as prisoner until 
after the battle. 

The picture here shown in No. 21 is from a photo- 
graph of the actual Star Spangled Banner flag in 1774. 
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: 
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This was a large flag, being 29 feet hoist and 40 feet fly 
before relic hunters shortened it to 32. It has 15 
stripes each two feet wide and 15 stars each two feet 
from point to point. It can’t be said the enemy “never 
_ touched it,” but you ought to have seen the flag of the 
English Admiral Cochrane. 
Strangely enough, the music to which the Star 
Spangled Banner is sung, like the music of “America,” 
is from an Old English song entitled “To Anacreon in 
Heaven.” 
ESTABLISHING “OLD GLORY” 


4 In 1794 when the proposed addition of two stars 
and two stripes was under 
_ discussion, a few opposed it 
and asked what would be 
done when there would be 
_ twenty new states. This 
_ statement though ridiculed 
as the objection of a dream- 
er, yet by 1816 it was near 
fact, so that this time it 
was proposed to ESTAB- 
_ LISH the United States flag 
in some form that would 
represent all the states all 
the time. Congressman 
- Peter Wendover of New 
~ York introduced a resolu- 
tion in December, 1816, 
_ with this in view. After 
_ pages of discussion the 
_ matter was referred to Captain Samuel C. Reid famous 
as the commander of the General Armstrong during 
_ the great sea fight in the harbor of Fayal. Such was 
_ the man who was asked to design a flag to represent 
ALL the states ALL the time so that Congress might 
. ESTABLISH the flag once and for all. He designed 
the present flag meeting the requirement as follows: 


1. For the original 13 states, the original flag of 
_ 18 stars and 13 stripes. 


FIG. 22 


SEAL OF U.S. A. 


Z 2. For the new states already admitted, one ad- 
ditional star for each. 
; 3. For future states, one star for each to be in- 


_ serted July 4th following its admission. 


. The sample flag was made by his wife, Mrs. Reid, 
and presented to Congress. “Twas ever thus, enduring 

stars are made by women. Betsy Ross, the widow of a 
_ man killed in the services of his country, made the first 

starry flag and Mrs. Samuel C. Reid, the wife of aman 
-who risked his life in one of the most daring battles in 
naval annals, made the last and they each used colors 
never known to run. So mote it ever be. Though the 
_ change did not become effective until July 4, 1818, yet 
Congress in compliment to Mrs. Reid hoisted the new 
flag over the Capitol April 13, 1818. 


The flag Mrs. Reid made is shown in Fig. 22, (Color 
Plate) exactly as adopted. Though the wording of the 
new law provided for increasing the stars above 13, yet 
Congress made no provision then or since for the ar- 
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rangement of the stars. The twenty stars in Mrs. 
Reid’s flag were formed into “one great star,” says 
Preble, “‘and such was the arrangement for many years 
by the Military Department whereas the Navy Depart- 
ment adhered to arranging the stars in parallel lines.” 
Finally the Navy arrangement by agreement with the 
Military Department, has come to be the only one in 
use, and Old Glory today is an “oblong square” of stars 
six deep and eight wide. 


THREE VARIANTS OF THE FLAG 


In the great seal of the United States and in the 
great seals of many of the individual states a variant 
of the flag is used. This is also true in battle flags 
knows as “company colors.” 


THE FLAG IN THE SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


The seal or arms of the United States is, on one 
side, really a form of the flag and is held equally sacred. 
It is the emblem of authority on all documents of state. 
“As well might the Judas of treason endeavor 
To write his black name on the disk of the sun- 

As try the bright star-wreath that binds us to sever, 
And blot the fair legend of ‘many in one.’ ” 


July 4, 1776, Dr. Franklin, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson were the first committee appointed 
to prepare a seal for the United States and finally after 
several other committees had worked on it, it was 
adopted June 20, 1782. Wm. Barton and Secretary 
Charles Thompson gave the designs the final touches 
and as a whole the seal is a composite—the work of 
many patriots. The all seeing eye in the triangle above 
the pyramid is from Dr. Franklin as also the words at 
the top meaning “God has favored the undertaking” 
and at the bottom “a new series of ages.” Contrast 
the six years and the many pages of discussion to adopt 
this seal with the thirty word resolution of June 14, 
1777, adopting the stars and stripes. 


In state seals our own Iowa is the best example— 
using “Old Glory” unchanged. 


THE FLAG IN THE SEAL AND COVENANT OF IOWA 


Old Glory celebrated on the 4th of July, 1847, by 

adding a star of the first magnitude, representing Iowa 
FIG. 23 which on Dec. 20, 1846, had 

become a state. In token of 
her sincerity in this solemn 
engagement, Iowa took as her 
seal and covenant the beauti- 
4 ful design shown in Fig. 23— 
an eagle guarding the flag as 
Se her sons then did, do now and 
promise always to do. In it 
you see the citizen soldier, his 
right supporting Old Glory, 
the liberty cap resting there- 
on, his left grasping his gun, which is to signify 

That Old Glory will wave o’er the land of the free, 

Just so long as it is the home of the brave. 

Here in the “East” as a background is the Father 
of Waters with the good ship Iowa under way. 
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“Thus, too sail on O ship of State; 

Sail on O Union strong and great, 

Humanity with all its fears— 

With all the hopes of future years 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 

Before referring to the third variant, it might be 
well to give the origin of the name “Old Glory.” 
“OLD GLORY’—WHENCE ORIGINATED THESE WORDS? 

Often have you heard the name “Old Glory” and 
it is frequently asked “Whence originated these 
words?” If you should go to Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass., you would see there carefully cared for the par- 
ticular flag to which the name “Old Glory” was orig- 
inally applied. You would see also the portrait of a sea 
captain with which is framed a letter, acknowledging 
an unusual service. The letter and picture are en- 
dorsed as follows :— 

“My Ship, My Country, and My Flag, Old Glory,” 

Signed—“William Driver.”** 

Until 1837, Captain Driver followed the sea, sailing 
out of Salem, Mass., where he was born. In 1831 while 
in command of the ship Charles Doggett he rendered 
an unusual service in the Southern Pacific, in recogni- 
tion of which, he was given the beautiful flag which 
inspired the name “Old Glory.” In 1837 he quit the 
sea and moved to Nashville, Tenn. On gala days “Old 
Glory” was always to be seen on his house. When the 
war begun in 1861, many efforts were made to capture 
this particular flag. In February, 1862, the Union 
troops under Gen. Nelson captured Nashville. Horace 
N. Fisher aid to General Nelson tells the story as a par- 
ticipant.*. He says:— 


“Capt. Driver,—an honest-looking, blunt-speaking 
man,—was evidently a character; he carried on his arm 
a calico-covered bedquilt ; and, when satisfied that Gen. 
Nelson was the officer in command, he pulled out his 
jackknife and began to rip open the bedquilt without 
another word. We were puzzled to think what his con- 
duct meant. At last the bedquilt was safely delivered 
of a large American flag, which he handed to Gen. Nel- 
son, saying, ‘This is the flag I hope to see hoisted on 
that flagstaff in place of the d—d Confederate flag set 
there by that d—d rebel governor, Isham G. Harris. I 
have had hard work to save it; my house has been 
searched for it more than once; my wife devised a safe 
hiding place for it by quilting it into this old calico bed- 
quilt.’ He spoke triumphantly with tears in his eyes. 

“Gen. Nelson accepted the flag with manly emotion 
and ordered it run up on the State House flagstaff, when 
all heads were uncovered and the troops presented 
arms; he swore that that very flag should stay there, 
night and day, as long as he was in command at Nash- 
ville.” 

During 1862 William Driver wrote a series of let- 
ters which were published in his old home paper, The 
Salem Register,?? referring so often to the United 
States flag as “Old Glory” that he himself became 
known as “Old Glory Driver.”**? The name he gave it 
fits so well that our flag is now known everywhere as 
Old Glory, the greatest symbol known among nations. 
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NOT UNTIL 1912 WAS THE EXACT FORM OF OLD GLORY 
MADE DEFINITE 

Up to 1912, there was a wide variation in the 
United States flags. The record demonstrates that 
both use and uniformity as to the flag in the various 
departments have been of very slow growth. The navy 
alone acted promptly in the use of the early flag. After 
Congress adopted the stars and stripes June 14, 1777, 


there was a long correspondence between Washington ~ 


and the “Board of War.’ It was thought that our 
army “should carry a variant from the marine flag.” 
The correspondence shows that the flag finally agreed 
upon as army colors, was ready for distribution in the 
fall of 1782 but does not show just what the ‘“‘variant” 
was. But from Washington’s letter of Sept. 14, 1779, 
it probably was a serpent across the stripes of the flag 
adopted June 14, 1777. While the flags were never dis- 
tributed, yet up to 1916 they have never been located.” 
So the flags used during the entire Revolution might be 
called “personal” in that they were not furnished by 
the government. Regimental or company “colors” 
have usually combined features of the flag. As here- 
tofore indicated no definite specification had been made 
for the arrangement of either the stars or the stripes. 
This resulted in such a variety of designs that in 1837 
Holland asked its representative in this country to ad- 
vise just what the United States flag really was.”* 
Other countries made similar requests. Finally Gen. 
Schuyler Hamilton in 1851 was directed to investigate. 
This resulted in the first careful study of our flag and 
was published in 1852 in the form of a history of the 
flag. Still the desired uniformity did not obtain and all 
through the Civil War there was a variety of flags and 
colors. As recent as 1912, investigation showed 66 
different proportions and forms in use by the executive 
departments of the government.’ Finally, Oct. 29, 
1912, President Taft signed an “Executive” order?’ em- 
bodying the recommendations in the report which had 
been agreed upon by representatives of the various de- 
partments of the government. This order is very spe- 
cific, defining minutely all details of the flag—but still 
sanctions the old custom in the Navy of using only 13 
stars in the “small boat’ flags.?° 
MASONRY’S PART IN THE GREAT SYMBOL—OLD GLORY 

The natural desire to avoid hemp collars resulted 
in the “Secret Pact” in Congress and prevented a record 
of many things now desirable to know. So it is in 
Masonic history of that time, the exclusive character 
of Masonry and the loss of most of the scant records 
made, bar out forever many thing's the craft would now 
like to know. Yet enough remains to show that Ma- 
sonry was the generator and supplied the current for 
the varied activities both civil and military during the 
Revolution which gave the world the great symbol of 
that “new constellation,” the United States. 

IN THE BEGINNING 

The most loyal subjects of the king—such were 
our brothers in all the years immediately preceding 
1776. But there was a force among them generating 
those impulses which impel men to yield their lives 
rather than their honor, and to make the regularity 


in the English Parliament. 


oppressed by the weight of it. 


I have always been taught to value myself. 


1916 


of their own behavior the best example for the conduct 
of others less informed. At both their meeting and 
parting they were exhorted to meet upon the level and 
act upon the square. When therefore their king began 
that unwise policy of treating them as below the level 
of Englishmen, and so far from acting on the square 
as to actually deny their rights under the English Con- 
stitution, they petitioned, they remonstrated, and being 
spurned, they rebelled. Perhaps their position has 
never been better stated than by Edmund Burke right 
He said :— 

“The Americans will have no interest contrary to 
the grandeur and glory of England, when they are not 
I confess I feel 
not the least alarm from the discontents which are to 
arise from putting people at their ease; nor do I appre- 


-hend the destruction of this empire from giving, by an 


act of free grace and indulgence, to two millions of my 
fellow-citizens, some share of those rights upon which 
Let 
the colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated with your government,—they will cling and 


' grapple to you and no force under heaven will be of 


power to tear them from their allegiance. But let it 
be once understood that your government may be one 


thing and their privileges another; that these two 


things may exist without any mutual relation, the ce- 


_ment is gone, the cohesion is loosened, and every thing 


hastens to decay and dissolution.” 


on his claimed right to tax without consent. 


THAT OCEAN TEA PARTY AT BOSTON 
Mistaking the attitude of the Americans, as well 


_as that of their king, The English East India Company 
had offered to refund the tax by selling tea at a less 


price in America than in England. The King insisted 
So 
Burke’s resolution of conciliation was voted down in 
England Parliament by 270 against 78. The issue was 


joined: England claimed the right to tax without con- 


sent; the Americans denied such claim. England said: 


“Land the tea”—A gathering Dec. 16, 1773, in “The 


- Old South-Meeting House” said “No.” 
_had been sent to Milton to urge Hutchinson, the King’s 


A messenger 


~ representative, to order the tea back to England. Long 
after dark his refusal was delivered by Rotch the mes- 


senger. At once Adams announced: “The meeting 


~ ean do nothing more to save the Country.”*° When the 


church doors opened there were 40 to 50 men disguised 
as Indians, “and” says Avery, “in two or three hours 


342 chests of tea valued at about 1800 pounds sterling 


| 


were emptied into the sea.’’ The smoothness of the 


“performance suggests a master playwright and many 
rehearsals. When the work had been completed the 


crowd quietly dispersed, and before daybreak Paul Re- 


vere was riding fast to Philadelphia with the glorious 


: 
: 


news that “Boston had at last thrown down the gaunt- 
let for the king to pick up.” 
WHENCE CAME THESE INDIANS? 
The “Sons of Liberty” met at the Green Dragon 


Tavern where St. Andrew’s Lodge also met regularly. 


is was the lodge of Paul Revere and Joseph Warren. 
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It was a “North-End Lodge” whose secret meetings 
alternated with the “High Sons of Liberty,” who con- 
trolled ALL the early Revolutionary movements. The 
men WERE the SAME in BOTH.*! The record of that 
lodge on Nov. 30, 1772, showed only seven members 
present and in the record is this statement: “N. B. 
Consignees of Tea took up the brethrens’ time.” On 
December 16, the night of the Ocean Tea Party, the 
secretary after noting that the lodge closed until the 
next night, makes the T entry thus:—‘‘On account of 
the few members in attendance’’** and then fills up the 
page with the letter “T’’ made big. Gould says** this 
record is the only one of that now famous Ocean Tea 
Party at Boston. 


A DIGNIFIED MASONIC EVENT 

That Ocean Tea Party was as dignified a Masonic 
event as the laying of a Corner Stone—as indeed in 
very truth it was. Here is what that eminent author- 
ity John Fiske says of it: 

“For the quiet sublimity of reasonable but daunt- 
less moral purpose, the heroic annals of Greece and 
Rome can show no greater scene than that which the 
Old South-Meeting House witnessed on the day (night) 
when the tea was destroyed.’’*4 

Avery says: “An authoritative answer to the oft 
asked question, ‘Who emptied the tea’? has never yet 
been given.** But Bro. Paul Revere was well on his 
way to Philadelphia before morning.” 

But “Listen my brothers and you shall hear of 
another ride of Bro. Paul Revere.” Grand Master 
Warren had sent Bro. Paul Revere to notify the Min- 
ute-Men at Lexington and Concord and to warn Bros. 
Hancock and Samuel Adams upon whose head the Brit- 
ish had set a price. On that memorable April 19th, 
when the signals were displayed in Old North Church, 
Paul Revere was arrested just out of Lexington but 
William Daws and Dr. Prescott, a “High Son of Lib- 
erty,” who had joined him, escaped and reached Con- 
cord in time to arouse the Minute Men and prevent the 
capture of the military stores there. Thus the mem- 
bers of St. Andrew’s Lodge otherwise referred to as 
“High Sons of Liberty” or “North-End Mechanics,” 
under the leadership of Paul Revere, later Grand Mas- 
ter, and Grand Master Warren had defeated the first 
effort of the English to enslave them. They had passed 
the “south and west gates.” 

“THE EAST GATE” 

Preparations for “Bunker Hill” were at once 
begun. Profane history describes Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter Richard Gridley as a skillful engineer and artiller- 
ist” and he was chief engineer in planning the defenses 
on Bunker Hill and Dorchester Heights. Here, what 
England proposed, she was about to perform. The 
caviling at the “East Gate” was heard and Grand Mas- 
tery Warren soon fell a martyr in the cause of human 
liberty. But his death was as the blood of a martyr in 
stimulating thousands of his brothers to yield their 
lives rather than their honor even as he had done. A 
monument was erected by Charlestown Masons in 1794 
“to commemorate his labors, his fidelity and his un- 
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timely death.”” It was replaced by Bunker Hill monu- 
ment in 1857, inside of which a model of Warren’s mon- 
ument was placed. 


ARMY LODGES 


If the action of St. Andrew’s Lodge were not 
merely typical of the generative force actuating patri- 
ots everywhere, then it would be but small evidence 
upon which to base Masonic claims in establishing Old 
Glory. But the fact is the leaders were nearly all Ma- 
sons and so steps were at once taken to organize army 
traveling lodges. St. John’s Regimental Lodge had al- 
ready been organized in N. Y. but the first one in the 
Continental Army was American Union Lodge organ- 
ized in the “Connecticut Line” but because working in 
Massachusetts, its warrant was issued and signed by 
Richard Gridley D. G. M. Feb. 15, 1776. This is the 
same Gridley who was chief engineer of the army at 
the time. Of the ten or more military lodges, the only 
one whose record has been preserved in anything ap- 
proximating entirety is American Union. In 1859, the 
Grand Lodge of Connecticut published the American 
Union record almost in full from Feb. 15, 1776, to April 
23, 1783,°°5—its last meeting as a military lodge. These 
army lodges were primarily officers’ lodges—if you 
please, Masters’ lodges seeking to find the right. On 
page 16, is a list of the members to Oct. 11, 1779, of 
American Union Lodge. This list is an exception to 
every other list of names in the record in that the first 
name and title are given. Almost without exception 
they are all officers. So far then, here are the mem- 
bers of St. Andrew’s Lodge and other Boston Masons 
assisted by Connecticut Masons, organizing an army 
lodge that together they may divide themselves in 
parties and go in quest of the Hessian ruffians. So by 
the record, Masonry was IN the struggle for liberty in 
the beginning. 


FOR MORE THAN SEVEN YEARS THEY LABORED 


The work of Masonry was sustained and dignified 
throughout the entire Revolutionary period. The army 
lodge was to the officers a confidential club and to the 
sick and wounded the “Red Cross” though under a 
different MARK. Scant as are the records of Amer- 
ican Union Lodge, yet so many clues are suggested that 
to follow out all of them would far exceed the scope of 
this effort. Therefore only a few meetings will be 
noted here. 


ST. JOHN’S DAY, JUNE 24, 1779 


At Nelson’s Point near West Point,.N. Y., on June 
24, 1779, American Union Lodge met to celebrate St. 
John The Baptist’s Day.*® After opening, the lodge 
marched to the “Red House,” General Patterson’s 
Headquarters, where says the record, “Lodge opened in 
ample form.” Then followed a list of 99 members and 
visitors. Continuing, “after the usual ceremonies, the 
Lodge retired to a bower in front of the house, where 
being joined by his Excellency George Washington and 
family—an address was delivered by Bro. Hull.” This 
kind of education bound the officers to UNION of effort 
—the cause for which they were risking their lives. 
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DEATH THE LEVELLER 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill: 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds: 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 
—James Shirley. 
—E SS 
CHARACTER 


The reason why we feel one man’s presence, and 
do not feel another’s, is as simple as gravity. Truth 
is the summit of being: justice is the application of it 
to affairs. All individual natures stand in a scale, ac- 
cording to the purity of this element in them. Men of 
character are the conscience of the society to which 
they belong. —R. W. Emerson. 
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BY BRO. F. 


WHAT the Lodge of Lautaro was for South 
America, the Black Eagle Society purport- 
to be for Cuba, but unhappily it failed. 
Not any General History of Cuba has ever 
been written by a Mason; it is for that 
reason that no one conversant with the 
underlying principles of our Institution, has purified 
our local branch from the calumny of political con- 
_ spiracy thrown on her by pro-Spanish historians. Dur- 
ing the colonial period, however, that task could not be 
undertook, reasons: Masonry was forbidden; the Cath- 
olic priests, supported by the Spanish government, were 
against us; and, better yet, we Cubans were not at 
liberty to bring Spain to the pillory. After Cuba got 
her deserved freedom, thanks to the American Eagle, 
_ the time arrived to defend ourselves and wipe out from 
our faces so unbecoming spot. 


.- Mexico and Cuba were during the XVIII century, 
and the first quarter of the XIX, very tightly related, 
the island of Cuba was not then self-supporting; our 

_ political metropoli was Mexico; from that vice-royalty 

came to us periodically galleons filled with gold and 
silver to keep us alive, The Cubans of yore were, 
therefore, used to refer to Mexico for all their needs, 
rather than apply to the Mother Country so far situat- 

ed. After Mexico got her freedom Cuba longed for 

-her’s, and even our conspiracies came from there, wit- 
ness that Society denominated the Black Eagle, orig- 
inally ascribed to the Masons and which we shall de- 

scribe presently. 


Although Mexico was ahead from us in many un- 
_dertakings, she was not so in matters Masonic. Mex- 
-icans got their lodges in 1813 from Spain, and in 1825, 
through the American Minister Poinsset, from the 
United States. We Cubans began to be familiar with 
the Square and the Compass since 1762, when the Eng- 
lish took Havana, introducing into the city an Irish 
Army Lodge, which lasted as long as the British re- 
mained with us, about nine months. Frenchmen ex- 
_pelled from Haiti, brought their lodges with them to 
Santiago soon afterward, and ever since 1804, Pennsyl- 
-vania, South Carolina and Louisiana chartered regular 
lodges in Cuba, which in 1818 started the SPANISH 
BND LODGE OF THE YORK RITE, doomed to an 
arly death, as she was under bann by Captain General 
Vives in 1824, and totally disappeared in 1829; two 
] lodges, nevertheless, meeting irregularly until 1859 
n together with a new one chartered by South Caro- 
la, founded the actual Grand Lodge of Cuba. 


Tt e best History of Cuba is undoubtedly that of 
vAL la, but even so good a writer, when he comes 
be the political situation of Cuba in the first 
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Il. THE BLACK EAGLE CONSPIRACY 


quarter of the XIX century, classifies Masonry as one 
of the Secret Revolutionary Societies conspiring against 
the Government, but of course, he could not prove it. 


The historian Zavala emits the following opin- 
ion:? “After the failure of the Soles Conspiracy (the 
first of Cuban Revolutionary Clubs) several of its mem- 
bers and sympathizers emigrated to Mexico, constitut- 
ing there another Society named JUNTA PROMO- 
TORA DE LA LIBERTAD CUBANA. The Society 
was constituted on July 4th, 1825, and its object, as 
stated in the Proceedings, was presented so: “The 
undersigned, at a meeting held on the extinguished 
Convent of Balem & have started a Junta 
under the name of Protectora de la Libertad Cubana, 
the object of which will be to obtain from the Govern- 
ment of the Federation (Mexico), which we completely 
trust, that THE AZETECAN EAGLE WILL HIGHLY 
AND MAGESTICALLY FLY OVER OLD CUBAN- 
ACAN (Cuba).” 


Caleagno, a Cuban contemporaneous writer, says :° 
“CHAVEZ (José de) a native of Havana, friar of 
Belem, in 1810 constituted in Mexico the Lodge of the 
Black Eagle.’ 


The late Dr. Vidal Morales, one of the best of 
Cuban Neg Sb states in his ened work:’ “At the 


informed the With orice of the revolutionary ere of 
the GRAN LEGION DEL AGUILA NEGRA, the name 
of a York Rite Lodge, the Chief Officer of which in 
America was the President of Mexico, Gral. Guadalupe 
Victoria, and in Europe a physician of London. The 
members of the said Society called each other Indian. 
The name of the lodge comes from the Eagle that sym- 
bolizes the 32° of the Scottish Rite.” 

These words are almost verbatim those used in the 
Proceedings of the Process to several members of the 
Society, as instructed by a Spanish Military Committee. 
Whoever is acquainted with the manners of conducting 
the investigations in matters political or religious in 
Spain, or in her colonies of yore, has to be reminded 
how the depositions were obtained: by torment or by 
the lash, in thorough medieval style. The Jesuitic 
proverb: “All means are justified provided the end is 
attained,’’ was closely.adhered to and no wonder how 
malicious the judges were in connecting Masonry and 
Politics. 


Now, allow me to go deeper into the mentioned 
paragraph of the Proceedings. To any Masonic stu- 
dent it is plain that lodges are local groups and nobody 
can be the Grand Master or Chief of any Lodge in any 
country but of a collection of lodges named Grand 
Lodge or a similar name. Next, President Victoria, of 
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Mexico, although a convinced Cuban sympathizer, was 
never the Grand Master of the Mexican Masonry in 
either of her branches (escoceses or yorkinos) while 
he ruled the country; during the period from 1824 to 
1828, the Grand Masters of the two Mexican Grand 
Lodges of the time being were Generals Bravo and 
Guerrero respectively. 

The European physician, named as the Chief in the 
old world, is another lie. The late R. F. Gould in an 
article upon the ‘‘Medical Profession and Freemason- 
ry’® mentions among all English Masons of the medi- 
cal profession, during the possible years 1797-1850, 
only Robert Thomas Crucefix, who, every Masonic 
scholar knows, never presided over any Revolutionary 
Society. He was a distinguished man, but even in the 
Grand Lodge of England, to which he belonged, he only 
attained the Office of Grand Junior Deacon; not being 
blue blooded he could not expect even a wardenship. 

As to the Eagle which symbolized the Society, why 
choose the 32°? It would have been the same the 30°, 
31°, or 32°, all are represented by Eagles, but two- 
headed, not single-headed, as that used by the revolu- 
tionaries. The Eagle adopted by them was that of 
Mexico, the one that the Aztec legend mentions as ap- 
pearing in Tenoxtitlan, posed upon a cactus, devouring 
a serpent, the same that was adopted as the Mexican 
National Emblem. 

Let us now examine some other statements found 
in the Proceedings of the Process, to which those poor 
people were subjected;’ they said: “J. J. Solis was a 
young man 26 years old, a native of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, carpenter by trade, who was initiated into 
Masonry by Lucas Arcadio Ugarte, Secretary of the 
Patriotic Society of Cuba (the principal Society of its 
class in the country and of pro-Spanish proclivities). 
According to Solis deposition, several days after his ini- 
tiation, Ugarte told him that the Society had changed 
its object, the Aguila Negra’s only purpose was to gain 
members to work on behalf of the independence of the 
country.” This deposition, as can be easily seen, is a 
mix-up of falsehoods, undoubtedly forged by the Span- 
ish soldier’s Committee. Ugarte was an aristocrat of 
those times, Secretary to the Board of Aldermen of the 
City, and a conspicuous Mason, and it does not seem 
probable that he would try to deceive a humble carpen- 
ter in any fashion whatever. 


More yet about the deposition of Solis: “The mem- 


bers did not offer any obligation, they only signed the - 


By-Laws, their main purpose was the independence of 
Cuba.”’ Among the papers added to the Proceedings is 
a printed Instruction for the use of the Deputies of the 
Several States, signed by one JICOTENCATL, of the 
Grand Orient of Mexico,® 1825. Searching in Mexican 
Masonic History, I easily found out that the Mexican 
National Rite was the only one that had a Grand Orient 
at that time, but as the Grand Lodge, which had to be 
previously established, was not founded until 1826, how 
could there be a Grand Orient in 1825? 

Added to the Proceedings is also found a soi disant 
Constitution, snatched from one Miguel Vazquez; see 
here the purpose of the Society as mentioned in the 
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said Constitution: ‘‘The Order had for her object the 
affording to good patriots the means of obtaining the 
liberty of America, wherever a member found himself, 


either in Mexico, Havana or London; of this Lodge © 


| 
| 


: 


which could not be confounded with any other, all per- ~ 
sons could be members, provide they were not Euro- — 
pean; there were no degrees nor distinctions of any © 
kind, and they had no Temples or Halls to meet in.” — 
How can this apply to the Cuban Masonry of the epoch — 


that styled herself SPANISH GRAND LODGE OF 
THE YORK RITE? How can be explained the pres- 
ence among the members of hundreds of Spaniards and 


of Cuban Noblemen, both occupying the principal offices — 


of the Grand Lodge? Is it not plain how the judges 
(sic) mixed up their pleasure falsehoods to impeach 
Cubans? 

I have examined at leisure the Proceedings in 
search of things Masonic, commencing with the series 
of pass and sacred words, assured to be those of the 
33d degrees of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, 
which appear carefully separated and with large char- 
acters of hand writing. From this examination I draw 
the conclusion that either I have been deceived when I 
obtained my degrees from a regular lodge, and from 
legally constituted subordinate bodies of a most regular 
Supreme Council, as are those of Cuba, or the soldier- 
judges tried to make dupes out of the whole population 
of Cuba, to whom they assured that the ones found by 
them were true Masonic words. There is not a single 
one among them that resembles ours; more yet, they 
are in plain Spanish vernacular. 


Now as to the principal Pass Word: Both members | 


situate one in front of the other, their right hands rest- 
ing on the left shoulder of the other, the following dia- 
logue issuing: 

1—You are a beautiful Indian. 2—Courageous, 
also. 1—Persevering, besides. Come ye students of 
Masonry and honestly tell to which of our degrees the 
words belong. 

But the most curious of all things is the Sacred or 
Principal Word or Phrase, which I joyfully append: 

“GENERAL BEHEADING TO ALL, LET NOT 
ANY EUROPEAN REMAIN ALIVE, NOR ANY 
WHITE PERSON UNFRIENDLY TO US, LET NAT- 
URAL RELIGION BE THE ONLY ONE ACCEPTED, 
LET US RIDICULIZE THE CLERGY, AS THEY DE- 
MORALIZE THE PEOPLE, EXTORTING FROM 
THEM ONE-TENTH OF THEIR INCOMES, LET US 
DESTROY CATHOLIC HIERARCHY AND THE 
BUILDINGS BELONGING TO THE PRIESTS, THAT 
NO TRACE OF THEM REMAIN FOR FUTURE REF- 
ERENCE. LONG LIVE THE INDIANS.” 

Let eny honest man come forward and say whether 
that was Masonry. If the Conspiracy was started by 
white people, how could they be enemies of their own 
race? I once more claim that the above mentioned 
Proceedings were a malicious falsehood developed by 
dishonorable judges, completely outside of Masonry. 

Being convinced that Masonry had nothing to do 
with that Conspiracy, I shall now, as a historical re- 
search, discuss the final result and sentence of that 
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famous Process, followed against several members of 
the Black Eagle, who happened to be also Masons, by 
a most bigoted Spanish Court. I must, nevertheless, 
call the attention of my readers to the fact: that the 
Court discriminated in their sentence between Masonry 
and Conspiracy; the succeeding historians not regard- 
ing afterwards so important difference. Remember 
too that the meeting of Masonic lodges was regarded as 
a crime by the Spanish laws of the time. Be careful in 
the reading: 
“WHEREAS: We are ordered to proffer charges 
as FREEMASONS, against several persons already im- 
prisoned, as members of the Conspiracy denominated 
LA GRAN LEGION DEL AGUILA NEGRA, the only 
charge resulting against them is to have affixed their 
signatures to various Masonic documents, during the 
years 1825, 1826 and 1827, for which they were indict- 
ed . . . and although other members were also ac- 
cused, their prosecution was ordered to be conducted 
separately as they are indicted only as conspirators.” 
One of the principal paragraphs of the Public 
Prosecutor in his Report reads like this: “The sub- 
scribing Auditor having examined this Proceeding fol- 
lowed to find out the crime of Masonry committed by 
several persons, states that their presence in lodge 
meetings has not been proved, which fact, if proved, 
will have brought to them the full penalties specified 
in the last Royal Decree,’ but as they continued in par- 
_ticipating in Masonic practices after the yéar 1824, as 
proved by their having signed documents as these add- 
ed to this Proceeding. we, 
The final paragraph of the sentence says: “We 
condemn J. J. Solis, Miguel Vazquez, J. Gonzalez Avila 
(and others) to the penalty of ordinary death 
on the infamous garrote, their property to be confis- 
cated for the benefit of His Magesty the King, on ac- 
count of being convicted of performing Masonic acts 
_ during the years 1826 and 1827, and of having been 
initiated into the so-called GRAN LEGION DEL 
- AGUILA NEGRA, the object of this last Association 
being the freedom of the American Colonies.” 
_ Arcadio de Ugarte, convicted of having signed and hav- 
ing procured the affixing of other signatures to a Certi- 
 ficate or Diploma of the degree of Rose Croix (18°), 
~ extended in the year 1825, and of having kept under his 
' care Masonic documents, seals and other Masonic para- 
- phernalia, is sentenced to eight years at hard labor in 
_ the Ceuta Penitentiary (Africa).” 
: Happily the first of king Ferdinand VII’s children 
(afterwards queen Isabella II) was born in those days 
and, as customary on such occasions, a general pardon 
or amnesty was granted for most crimes or offenses, 
and the Masons fared out better than they expected: 
none were garroted and Bro. Ugarte did not spend his 
forced vacation at Ceuta, 
: As the only practical result of so infamous a trial 
two documents remain attached to the Proceedings, 
which I have carefully examined and hope some day 
hey may be donated for the Library and Museum of 
our Grand Lodge. They are: one, the Certificate of 
* M. granted to Miguel Vazquez, by his Lodge, Her- 
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manos Desengafiados No. 53, and the Diploma of Rose- 
Croix extended to J. J. Solis by Sabiduria Chapter No. 
1, on the 3d of December, 1825. It is beautifully en- 
grossed on parchment, colored, and, although nearly a 
full century old, remains as fresh as when issued. 
That document, as customary then, commenced so: “In 
the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity &,” 
which is no longer the style of the Rite. 

My task is now ended—temporarily only—as my 
investigations in old Cuban Masonic lore needs to be 
continued; but my satisfaction is so far complete be- 
cause I have been able to prove that Cuban Masonry 
never conspired; the Masons individually, surely did so, 
but the Fraternity never. 

Can American Masons show on their shields, as we 
do, the having been imprisoned and sentenced to death 
for being Masons? We Cubans, more than once, be- 
came acquainted with damp dungeons, only to be more 
firm adherents of our convictions; that is an honor and 
glory that nobody can snatch from us. More yet, it is 
not far the date (1870) when we had a Grand Master 
shot without trial, only for being the head of the Craft 
in Cuba! 

If so has been our history and our sufferings, why 


disdain us because we do not speak English? Oh, 
Lord, have mercy for our detractors! 
NOTES 
1Pezuela—Historia de la Isla de Cuba. Madrid. 4 Vols. 


2Zavala—Ensayo Historico sobre las Revoluciones de Mexico, 

3Caleagno—Diccionario Biografico Cubano. Havana. 

4The date is wrong. 

5Dr. Vidal Morales—Iniciadores y Primeros Martires de la 
Revolucion Cubana. Havana. 

6Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, Vol. VII, page 145. 

7] have examined the original Process in the Government 
Archives in Havana. 

8Note the orthography, it is purely Spanish; no Mexican 
ever spelt it so, but Xicotencatl. 

9What could this full penalty be if they were already sen- 
tenced to death? 


Qe eee 
FOR ETERNITY 


As is water in a dish, 
Be it square or round, 
Shaped according to that form, 
By that nature bound; 


So is man by those with whom 
Keeps he company 
Shaped and moulded good or ill 
For eternity. 
—Imperial poem of Meiji Era. 
a ( fe 
THE CITY INVINCIBLE 


I dream’d in a dream, I saw a city invincible to the 
attacks of the whole of the rest of the earth. 
I dreamed that was the new city of Friends; 
Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust 
- love—it led the rest, 
It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of 
that city, 
And in all their looks and words. 
—Walt Whitman. 


&F we consider the importance that has been 
J attached to colors throughout the ages, 
and the herald-like duty they have ever 
performed, we must inevitably reason that 
Masonry, the greatest and most universal 
of ancient institutions, must also have been 
launched upon its lengthening career, under a color, 
or colors, in harmonious keeping with its teaching. To 
ferret out this color, however, and discover its original 
symbolism, is, we fear, a task made impossible by the 
gloom of intervening centuries. And so, leaving the 
beginning, veiled, as it should be, in darkness and mys- 
tery, we must even acknowledge the decree of com- 
paratively modern ruling and usage as authentic. But 
here, too, we are left partially in dobt. A color has 
been handed down to us, but the symbolism, if in truth 
there existed any, has gone so long unheeded, that it 
is lost in the impenetrable folds of the past. Thus are 
we forced, as a last resort, to apply the test of our own 
reason and imagination to our knowledge of funda- 
mental Masonry, and accept the result as a possible 
solution. 


* At the revival of 1717,” says our learned Brother, 
Dr. Oliver, “it was directed that the symbolical clothing 
of a Master Mason was ‘skull-cap and jacket yellow, 
and neither garments blue.’ ” The symbolism, how- 
ever, of this “symbolical clothing,’ was probably known 
to a few only, and was never recorded. But the Doctor 
continues: ‘In 1730, it was regulated by Grand Lodge 
that the Grand Officers should ‘wear white leather 
aprons with blue silk; and that the Masters and War- 
dens of particular Lodges may line their white leather 
aprons with white silk, and may hang their jewels at 
white ribbons about their necks.’ ” Of course we do 
not know how long Blue had been recognized as a Ma- 
sonic color, but here perhaps, we have the first definite 
step toward its establishment as the ONE TRUE color; 
for, having been once permanently adopted by Grand 


Lodge, it would as a natural sequence, creep gradually - 


into subordinate lodges, until it came to be looked on as 
the legitimate color of the Order. Thus, in brief, may 
we account for it. But, having the color, we cannot so 
easily determine its proper symbolism. And yet, me- 
thinks this should not be difficult, if we go about it 
thoughtfully. 


Certainly, it is commonly known that Blue has in 
all ages been deemed an emblem of the abstract qual- 
ities, Truth, Secrecy, Sincerity, and Fidelity; but to us 
it should mean something more. Let us see. Study- 
ing closely the various figurative meanings that have 
been attached to the five fundamental, or prismatic 
colors, in the past, we find that, as a general rule, they 
may be reduced to these: green, the symbol of genera- 
tive, or self-contained force, or the germ of life; youth, 
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freshness: yellow, the symbol of the result of accumu- 
lation or long duration; ripeness, or the full measure 
of resources, activity, or years; age; decay: blue, the 
symbol of mild, unresisting virtue; morality: purple, 
the symbol of royalty or sovereignty; the director or 

governor of physical force; wisdom; knowledge: red, — 


the symbol of physical force or agressiveness. Taking 


these symbolisms of the five colors collectively, and con- — 


sidering them as a wnole, they may be said to represent 
to us the five primary essentials, necessary to the ex- 


istence of a perfect human being, namely: the germ — 
of life, the germ of death, moral initiative, mental ini- 


tiative, and physical initiative. The five colors them- 
selves, rightly blended into one, produce perfect white, 
for it is a well known scientific fact, that when pure, 


or perfect white light is received into a proper body, — 


or a prism, the rays are broken, disintegrated, and ap- 
plied in such a manner that there emanates from the 
prism in their stead, these five fundamental colors. 


Let us pause a moment now, and collect the threads 
of our explanation into one; an easy task if they are 
all plainly before us. As pure light received into the 
proper body and correctly utilized, results in the colors, 
or symbols of the five essentials to a perfect man, so 
the True Light or Word of God, received into the heart, 
and properly utilized, results in the harmonious work- 
ing essentials themselves; the germ of life developing 
in fulness and perfectness, and bending gradually and 


fearlessly to the germ of death; moral initiative, open- | 


ing to view unspotted petals, tinted with celestial hue; 
mental initiative, growing up in the midst of finite 
creation as a part of it, and thus adding to its beauty 
a form and texture common to no other work of the 
Supreme Architect; and physical initiative, developing 
naturally and unshackled at every point—the mountain 
stream rushing joyfully along, with crystal depths un- 
choked by dams, unmurked by hand of man. Thus 
should Blue, our own suitable color, and the symbol in 
our illustration, of moral initiative, represent to us the 
perfect moral man—the result in truth, of a proper re- 
ception of the Great Light in the true heart. 

k We should not confine ourselves, however, to the 
narrow realms of pedantic Science, in our search for 
light. 

“Blue: ’Tis the life of heaven,” 


Yea, the silent, spreading canopy that shelters all alike, 
‘neath mystic folds receding up through endless space; 
the end of all man’s hopes and dreams—unmeasured 
home of unheard strains of wheeling spheres. A fit 
symbol indeed, of the universality of Masonry; of the 
mystic veil that curtains off our lives from all past and 
future Time; and finally, of “that house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens,”’ which we all hope at 
last to attain, for 


f 
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~“The cloudeapt Towers, the gorgeous Palaces, real =A i hangings of blue and purple, and scarlet, and 

. the loops of the curtains were blue. (Ex. 26:1, 4)” Blue had 

The solemn Temples, the great Globe atselt, an important place in the attire of the High Priest of the Taber- 

And all which it inherit, shall dissolve. nacle, on his breastplate and ephod, the robe of which was blue, 

’ (Ex. 28:30; 39:22), reminding the wearer that he was a priest 
: (If we venture to add a note to so excellent an article, it of the God of Truth (Psa. 31:6) and the God of knowledge, 


‘is in the hope of provoking further study of this interesting sub- (1 Sam. 2:3) and that it behooved his lips to keep knowledge 
ject. The use and meaning of color in the Bible is a delightful (Mal. 2:7). “When Moses and Aaron and the elders went up 
theme, although, so far as we now recall, the late Dr. Delitzsch, into the Mount, it is said they saw the God of Israel, and there 
of Leipzig, seems to have been almost the only one who treated was under His feet, as it were, a paved work of sapphire stone 
colors in the Bible symbolically. In his “Iris,” fortunately now (Ex. 24:10). Now the sapphire is a stone of a blue color.” To 
in English dress, he treats the subject at some length. Also in which the author adds the words of Delitzsch: “Sapphire-blue is 
_“Chapters on Symbolism,” by W. F. Shaw, there is a suggestive the color taken by that which is most heavenly, as it comes down 
_ discussion of “The Symbolism of Color,” (Part IV), from which on the earth, the color of the covenant between God and man. 
_we read:—“Blue is sometimes the color of the sea, and always Blue passes almost universally as the color of fidelity. Even in 
the color of the sky by day, when free from cloud. As such itis Middle High German bla is symbolically ecuivalent to staete 
-symbolical of Heaven, and of the things of Heaven, Truth, (steadfast), and staetekeit—steadfastness.” (Iris, p. 28). So 
_ Knowledge, Faith. Thus the Tabernacle which was made after much by way of suggestion. Perhaps Swedenborg has some- 
_ the pattern of things in heaven, and was a figure of the true thing to teach us here, as in so many things, if some Brother will 
_ Tabernacle, the House not made with Hands, eternal in the dig into that mine and reveal the ore.—The Editor.) 
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z JOSE RIZAL AS A MASON* 


BY BRO. AUSTIN CRAIG, MANILA, P. I. 
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(INTRODUCTORY NOTE—I count it as one of my opportunities for Masonic service to have been able to introduce to the 
Scottish Rite form of Masonry Bro. Craig, the author of the following article. Past Master of a Lodge in Oregon before coming 
to the Philippines, he was already interested in the Craft when, about the time I was beginning to establish the Rite in Manila, 
I first met him. He was among the first to receive at my hands the degrees above the Third, and his continued interest in the 
Rite is shown by his activity in securing Letters Temporary for the new Lodge of Perfection of which he is now the Master. 
Combining a real devotion to Masonry with the historian’s love of accuracy, a rather remarkable capacity for collecting material 
and an attractive literary style, Bro. Craig gives promise of becoming one of the foremost writers of the Craft. He has handed 
me a copy of his article—not for publication but for my own use; but I feel that it is too meritorious to be so kept, and that I 
_ ought to make it accessible to as many as possible of our brethren of the homeland. CHARLES 8S. LOBINGIER.) 


ITH all brevity and simplicity possible I companior in the famous Lodge Acacia of the Gran 
4 shall try to put before you the few partic- Oriente de Espana at an earlier age than was cus- 
2 ulars which I possess about what unques- tomary and at a time when as yet few Filipinos had 
e\7 tionably was the greatest influence in been accepted into the Craft. 
AS forming the character, so worthy of emu- Rizal’s Berlin associates, or perhaps the word “pa- 
" lation, of that upright man and true Mason trons” would give their relation better, were men as 
who today is being honored throughout Magellan’s esteemed in Masonry as they were eminent in the scien- 
archipelago for having so well prepared the way for tific world—Virchow, for example. And so imbued 
the new Philippines dedicated to the principles of Lib- was he himself with the Square men’s principles that 
erty, Equality and Fraternity. after his brief visit with Doctor Blumentritt at Leit- 
- From childhood Rizal’s ambition was to travel in meritz, the Austrian professor promptly wrote the Ma- 
foreign lands, probably because his mother’s half- nila Jesuite that their former pupil had “fallen into the 
brother, who had been educated in British India, was a Snares of the abominable Masonic sect.” 
great traveler, and to the same uncle perhaps he owed It was a young man who made no secret of his 
his first idea of Masonry. There is a story that this interest in the free, i. e., Masonic, countries of the world 
Jose Alberto Alonso belonged to a Pandacan lodge who came home to find a governor general in the Phil- 
whose master was the British Vice-Consul, the more ippines who, his enemies claimed, was utterly dominat- 
eredible that it would explain the repeated honors he ed by the Masons that surrounded him. Perhaps had 
received under the regency of General Prim and during it been ctherwise the author of “Noli Me Tangere” 
the reign of King Amadeo,—an epoch so Masonic, to would not have been given as a bodyguard a Spanish 
accept the contention of its critics, that even to a army officer, Lieutenant Taveil de Andrade, who is said 
Bishop for Cebu all its appointees were sons of the to have shared his views, nor have received the timely 
widow. notice which enabled him to make his escape out of the 
a But whether there was such a family predisposi- country when an authority greater than the governor’s 
tion, or the abusive attacks on Masonic principles cur- threatened him. 
rent during his student days in books like “Capitan Next he lived in London in daily association with 
Juan” had had an effect in his case different from what, a distinguished countryman, eminent in the law, who 
their authors intended, or some other cause not yet had been deported from Manila to Guam in’ 1872 and 
me to light was responsible, certain it is that the late rescued thence by Hongkong brethren, but Doctor Reg- 
as G. del Rosario, president of the Rizal Monument idor most emphatically assured me that Rizal never 
nission, used to tell how the martyr-hero was his visited, much less belonged to, any London lodge. 


-* Address before Nilad Lodge, Manila, at its annual observance of Rizal Day, Dec. 30, 1915. 
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In 1889 his home was Paris, and there, probably 
through the influence of Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera, who 
was a member, in company with a prominent business 
man now in Manila, also a physician, he joined a French 
lodge whose hall was at Rue Cadet 23. Thereafter, and 
Hon. Mariano Ponce is my authority, he joined the 
Filipino students’ lodge, “La Solidaridad,” of the Gran 
Oriente Espanol which after years of rivalry had out- 
lived the Gran Oriente de Espana and, under the Pro- 
fessor of History in the Central University, was giving 
especial attention to Spain’s backward colonies across 
the seas. Here he was raised to the sublime degree of 
Master Mason, and became an enthusiastic worker. 
The manuscript, in his own handwriting, of an address 
on ‘Masonry” before this lodge is still preserved in 
Spain, by Eduardo Lete, of Saragosse. 

In November of 1891 the Tyler’s Register of Vis- 
itors to St. John’s Lodge, Scotch Constitution, of Hong- 
kong, received the signature “Jose Rizal, Temple du 
honeur (lodge) de Les Amis de L’Honeur Francaise”’ 
as may still be seen, and he visited several times. 
There were formed the friendships which permitted 
him so promptly to become a practicing physician in 
the British colony and which led, through the Hong- 
kong office, to the agricultural colony concession in 
British North Borneo. 

And when the arbitrary deportation to Dapitan 
came, it was Frazier Smith, Pastmaster of St. John’s 
Lodge and editor-in-chief of the daily Hongkong Tele- 
graph, who compelled the Spanish Consul to declare for 
his government that the man whom the British Colony 
had so highly esteemed was not being ill-treated in 
exile. Nor should he have been with Captain Ricardo 
Carnicero, reputedly a member of the universal family, 
as his jailer. 

His enemies have always attributed Masonic mem- 
bership to Governor General Blanco who permitted 
Rizal to start for Cuba as a volunteer surgeon for the 
Spanish Army’s yellow fever camps there, and it was 
his removal, through a promotion usually supposed to 
have been purchased by those who were not his friends 
but wanted a vacancy for a tool of theirs, that made 
possible the tragedy of Bagumbayan Field. Of Rizal’s 
fellow passengers on the Spanish Mail steamer which 
took him to Barcelona, only Juan Utor y Fernandes, 
Thirty-Third Degree and former Grand Secretary of 
the defunct Gran Oriente de Espana, another brother 
and a Mason’s son, showed even bare civility to the 
famous ‘“‘filibusterer” till his skill as a surgeon com- 
pelled recognition. 

I shall pass over the opportunities to escape, ru- 
mored to have been offered in Barcelona and again on 
arrival in Manila, but Rizal’s return voyage from Spain 
as a prisoner saw an effort at Singapore, by Antonio 
Regidor and other brethren of London, Filipino, Span- 
ish and English, to free him through habeas corpus 
proceedings. These alleged that in the Philippines 
Freemasons were treated as outlaws and that the pris- 
oner was being held without any judicial process, with 
no prospect of fair trial and for nothing that civilization 
called a crime. But the mail steamer was loaded- with 
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Spanish troops and under the royal flag had to be re- 
garded as a government vessel over which the British 
authorities could have no jurisdiction. 

In the death cell of Fort Santiago, nineteen years 
and one day ago, occurred a conversation which has 
been reported by those favorable to one side; but the 
memory of the single man who made up the other side 
and died so soon thereafter demands scrutiny for any 
possible inaccuracies in this biased version. One mis- 
take certainly was made in attributing to him the de- 
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claration that his Masonic membership was in London, — 


an error which would shake confidence in the rest of 


the report without the added doubt created by having 
two different versions of his reputed retraction of his — 


errors, whose original has never been seen by any dis- 
interested person. 


However, had Rizal felt impelled to — 


renounce his Masonry to free his family from further | 


persecution or to give legal status to the woman whom 


those incredible times of tyranny would not permit him ~ 
to marry till he had renounced his political principles, — 


still he would have been but following the order’s teach- 


ing which subordinates its claims to the duties owed to — 


God, one’s family, one’s neighbors and one’s self. The 


Mason and friend of Rizal, Pi y Margall, had vainly ~ 


humbled himself to ask pardon for the prisoner in his 
first visit to the government palace since he had left 
it as the ex-president of the short-lived Spanish Repub- 
lic, and there only remained for the Gran Oriente Es- 
panol to place in its hall a tablet to Rizal’s memory as 
tonight the doubly worthy and worshipful Lodge Nilad 
is doing under the symbolic name of his great novel 
in his native tongue, he having been its honorary Mas- 
ter. . < 
Do I need to recall how, since the dawning of the 
better day, that on the first anniversary of the Great 
Filipino Mason’s martyrdom there were in the Amer- 
ican Army of liberation those who paid the military 
tribute of reversed arms to the memory of the Philip- 
pines’ addition to the long list of their brethren who in 
every country where light has come out of darkness 
have shown the way by following the example of the 
ancient builder and sacrificing life before integrity? ; 
And it is too recent to need more than merest men- 
tion that a President of the United States who had 
studied in the same ancient school publicly declared, 
“In the Philippine Islands the American government 
has tried, and is trying, to carry out exactly what the 
greatest genius and most revered patriot ever known in 
the Philippines, JOSE RIZAL, steadfastly advocated.” 
Three years ago, when the government of the 
Philippine Islands had temporarily at its head another 
of our ancient and honorable fraternity the remains of 
Brother Dimas Alang were given more decent inter- 
ment thar his predecessor in that high office of sixteen 
years before had accorded them, and the Rizal Monu- 


ment became the Rizal Mausoleum after the belated 
public and Masonic funeral honors had been rendered. 


There in death rests the Martyr, with his story known 
and his memory honored by Masons wheresoever dis- 
persed,—another link in the great chain which binds - 
together the world-wide brotherheed. 


heavenly strength and 
beauty. 
By Operative Masonry 


we learn to control the ma- 
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BY BRO. ROGERS H. GALT, TENNESSEE 


to maintain a due propor- 


(The following lecture on the second section of the Fellow Craft Degree was submitted to the Boar *ustodi: wats 
Grand Lodge of Tennessee, and is being considered by them with a view to its adoption as a part of cee * Se 
Body. By the kindness of Brother Howell E. Jackson, 33° Hon.,and a member of the Board of Custodians, it is offered es es eee 


publication in The Builder, that it may have the wide hearing which it so richly deserves. 
and is an admirable discussion not only of one section of one Degree, but a fine treatise on Masonry in general 


written, 


It is exceedingly well-conceived and well- 
It is 


with great pleasure that we present it to our readers, knowing that it will have a responsive hearing.—The Editor.) 


SHE second section of this degree sets forth 
W the scope and aims of Freemasonry. To 
y become familiar with these is the duty and 
Ye privilege of every Fellow Craft; and al- 
fe x though no one can grasp them completely 
* in a few minutes, or even in many hours, 
nevertheless every brother may derive from this sym- 
bolic lecture a fund of valu- 
able information for future 
study and contemplation. 

We view Masonry under 
two denominations: Oper- 
ative and Speculative. We 
work in Speculative Mason- 
ry; our Ancient Brethren 
wrought in both Operative 
and Speculative. They 
worked at the building of 
King Solomon’s temple, and 
many other sacred and Ma- 
sonic edifices. 

By Operative Masonry we 
allude to a proper applica- 
tion of the useful rules of 
architecture, whence a 
structure will derive figure, 
strength and beauty; by 
Speculative Masonry we al- 
lude to a proper application 
of those moral and spiritual 
rules whence our minds and 
consciences will derive a 


terials and forces of nature, 
to build by the square, and 


tion and just correspon- 


’ dence between all the parts of an edifice; by Speculative 
Masonry we learn to control the passions, act upon the 
square, keep a tongue of good report, observe secrecy, 


practice charity and maintain patriotism. It is so far 


interwoven with religion as to lay us under obligation 
to pay that rational homage to the Deity which consti- 


tutes at once our duty and our happiness. 


Many of the customs and traditions of the Ancient 
perative Brethren are followed by Speculative Masons 
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of to-day; and this evening we may with profit imitate 
one of the ancient ceremonies. 

There were employed in the building of King Solo- 
mon’s temple eighty thousand Fellow Crafts, who were 
under the supervision of our ancient Grand Master. 
On the evening of the sixth day, tradition tells us, their 
work was inspected, and all who were found worthy, 

by a strict attention to 
their duties, were invested 
with certain mystic signs, 
grips and words, to enable 
them to work their way 
into the Middle Chamber of 
the temple. On the same 
day, and at the same hour, 
King Solomon, accompanied 
by his most trusted officers, 
repaired to the Middle 
Chamber to receive them. 
His Secretary he placed near 
his person; the Junior War- 
den he placed at the South- 
ern outer door, and the Sen- 
ior Warden at the Western 
inner door, with strict in- 
‘ junctions to suffer none to 
enter except such as were 
duly qualified by possessing 
the mystic signs, grips and 
words previously agreed 
upon; so that when they 
did enter, King Solomon 
knew them to be faithful 
workmen, and there re- 
mained nothing to do but to 
pay them their wages and 
record their names, admon- 
ishing them of the rever- 
ence due the sacred name of 
Deity. He then suffered 
them to depart in peace, until the time should come for 
the beginning of another week’s work. 


We are now about to work our way into a place 
representing the Middle Chamber of King Solomon’s 
temple, and should we succeed, I have no doubt that we 
shall alike be rewarded as were they. At the begin- 
ning of our journey we pass through a long aisle repre- 
senting the porch of the temple, and between two col- 
umns representing the two brazen pillars which King 
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Solomon caused to be set up at the entrance. The pillar 
on the right was called and denotes : the one 
on the left was called and denotes > taken 
together, they allude to the promise of God to David, 
“in strength will I establish thine house and kingdom 
forever.” 

These pillars were eighteen cubits in height, and 
were surmounted by capitals five cubits in height. The 
capitals were ornamented with wreaths of net-work, 
leaves of lily-work, and chains of pomegranates. The 
net-work, from the intricate connection of its parts, de- 
notes Unity; the lily, from its extreme whiteness and 
purity, denotes Peace; the pomegranate, from the ex- 
uberance of its seeds, denotes Plenty. To us, as Spec- 
ulative Masons, they teach important lessons. Plenty, 
in that though some may possess more than others of 
this world’s goods, yet every man who has health and 
the ability to labor may have his own plenty; Peace, 
that here, on the broad level of Brotherly Love, the 
high, the low,—the rich, the poor,—meet with one com- 
mon purpose and one single aim, the exaltation and 
perpetuation of each other’s friendship and each other’s 
love; Unity, being bound together by the indissoluble 
bond of fellowship in our glorious fraternity. 

Passing between these columns, we arrive at the 
foot of a flight of winding stairs, representing those 
winding stairs which, the Holy Bible tells us, led from 
the ground floor to the middle chamber of King Solo- 
mon’s temple. You stand here, my brother, as a man 
just starting forth on the journey of life, with the 
great task before him of self-improvement. The labor 
required in the faithful performance of this task is 
great, but the reward is magnificent. The labor is that 
of gaining self-control, of divesting the mind and con- 
science of all the vices and superfluities of life, and of 
developing the body, mind and spirit; the reward is 
the perfect character, as designed by the Great Archi- 
tect upon the spiritual, moral and Masonic Trestle- 
Board. — 

The stairway consists of three divisions. The first 
explains the great purpose in the labor of life; the sec- 
ond explains the use of one’s own self in self-develop- 
ment; the third explains the use of the world, which 
the Deity has placed around us, in the perfection of our 
characters. 

The first division, consisting of three steps, alludes 
to the three great lights in Masonry, which have al- 
ready been explained to you. These steps allude also 
to the three principal officers of a lodge: the Worshipful 
Master in , the Senior Warden in , and the 
Junior Warden in They allude, further, to the 
great luminary of the solar system, the sun, as seen 
from its three principal points of observation. It 
rises in the east with mild and genial influence, all 
nature rejoicing at the approach of its beams; with 
increasing strength it attains its meridian in the south, 
invigorating all nature with its animating radiance; 
with declining strength it sets in the west, leaving 
mankind to_rest from his labors. This, my brother, is 
but a type of the three principal stages in the life of 
man—infancy, manhood and old age. The first is char- 
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acterized by a blush of innocence as pure as the tints 
which gild the eastern portals of the day: the heart 
rejoices in the unsuspected integrity of its own unblem- 
ished virtue: it fears no deceit, for it knows no guile. 
Manhood succeeds; with increasing strength man at- 
tains the meridian of his powers; but when old age 
comes on, his strength decays; enfeebled by sickness 
and bodily infirmities he lingers on, until death finally 
closes his eventful existence. Thrice happy is he if 
the setting splendors of a well-spent life gild his de- 
parting moments with the gentle tints of hope, and 
close his short career in peace, harmony, and brotherly 
love. - 


So shalt thou live, my brother! And what if thou 


note of thy departure? All that breathe will share thy 
destiny. The gay will laugh when thou are gone; the 
solemn brood of care plod on, and each one, as before, 
will chase his favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
their mirth and their employments, and shall come and 
make their bed with thee. And as the long train of — 
ages glides away, he that goeth in life’s green spring, 
he that goeth in the full strength of years, and he © 
bowed down by age, shall one by one be gathered to | 
thy side, by those who in their turn shall follow them. 
Ponder this well, my brother, and ‘when thy summons 
comes to join the innumerable caravan which moves to 
the pale realms of shade, where each shall take his © 
chamber in the silent halls of death, go not like the 
quarry-slave at night scourged to his dungeon; but, 
sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust, approach — 
thy grave like one who wraps the drapery of his couch — 


i 
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withdraw in silence from the living, and no friend take 
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around him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


You will now take with me these three steps, arriv- 
ing at the second division of the stairway, which con- — 
sists of five steps. These allude to the five senses of 
man: hearing, seeing, feeling, smelling, and tasting. 
The proper use of these senses, and of the other human 
faculties, enables us to sustain our lives, ward off dan- 
gers, enjoy all the legitimate pleasures, and contribute 
to the comfort and happiness of others. Their im; 
proper use, consisting usually of an over-indulgence, 
but sometimes of too harsh a self-denial, tends in either ~ 
case to an impairment of their proper functioning, and 
hence to an enfeeblement of the entire system. Spec- 
ulative Masonry warns us, on the one hand, not to 
degenerate to the level of brutes in seeking only a 
beastly gratification of the senses; and, on the other 
hand, not to despise or neglect any faculty, but, using — 
them one and all as a means of self-development, to — 
attain thereby to the fulness of true manhood. 

Of these senses three are deemed peculiarly essen- — 
tial among Masons: hearing, seeing, and feeling; for © 
by the ear we hear the ; by the eye we see the 
, and by the hand we feel 2 ‘ 
The five steps also allude to the five Orders of © 
Architecture; a knowledge of which was invaluable to — 
our Ancient Operative Brethren. These are the Tus- — 
ean, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. Each { 
order is distinguished from the others by the shape of — 
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its column, there being great variety in richness of 
ornamentation. To us as Speculative Masons they 
teach the important lesson that we should so develop 
our faculties that each one, in his separate calling, may 
attain that skill and proficiency which our Operative 
Brethren displayed in the art of Architecture. 
Of these five orders, the Ionic, Doric and Corin- 
thian are most esteemed by Masons. These allude to 
the 


} You will now take with me these five steps, arriving 
at the third division of the stairway, which consists of 
seven steps. These steps allude to those branches of 
learning which were anciently called the Seven Liberal 
_ Arts and Sciences: Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Music, and Astronomy. You may be 
familiar with these, my brother, from the experience 
of every-day life. You may even have studied them 
_ in institutions of learning, and have gained a knowledge 
of their inner secrets and a mastery over their-intri- 
cate processes. It is not the function of Masonry to 
expound them to you. It is, however, one of the great 
purposes of Masonry to teach you the due and prope 
attitude toward these and all other phases of intellec- 
tual activity. Knowledge is of little worth, unless wis- 
dom be coupled with it; and Masonry endeavors to 
_ teach man to use his knowledge wisely. 

= ~The arts and sciences may be regarded as treas- 
_ uries of the intellectual wealth of the world. They are 
- filled with a coin which man must needs have in order 
_ to purchase his daily bread. More and more, as civ- 
_ ilization progresses, does it become impossible for man 
. to perform any labor successfully without systematic 
thought; and science, my brother, is nothing but sys- 
tematic thought. Hence Masonry enjoins you, for your 
own advancement, to pursue with diligence a study of 
_ the sciences, and of the arts dependent upon them. 
Moreover, it is not merely for your own sake that 
such study is recommended. It may happen that any 
-man—perhaps you, my brother—may through scien- 
_ tific knowledge make some discovery or invention which 
_ will bring untold comforts and blessings to your own 
_ posterity and to the whole human race; it may be that 
through your command of grammar and rhetoric, some 
literature, some eloquent oratory, may be given to the 
world, to guide and elevate all mankind. Hence, for 
the good you may do to others, Masonry calls upon you 
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mind. 
¥ Finally, my brother, for the sake of your duty to 
the Deity, Masonry commends to you the highest in- 
tellectual efforts. Have not the sciences revealed to 
us many of nature’s most intimate secrets, and many 
of the grandest conceptions of the Universe? Have 
not the arts enabled us to control and to employ some 
of the most gigantic forces of nature? Have not these 
accomplishments inspired us with reverence for the 
Creator far beyond that of the untutored savage? And 
by their very limitations, have not our studies proved 
to us how insignificant is our knowledge and our power 
compared with that omniscience and omnipotence which 
ee eniened; and now governs, the universe? 
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to proceed ever forward to the improvement of your 
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It has been said of old, “The heavens declare the 
glory of God; the firmament declareth the work of his 
hands,” and again, “When our telescope sweeps the 
midnight sky, we do but think the thoughts of God 
after Him.” 

So, my brother, should the sciences and the arts 
have a three-fold Masonic value to you; to improve 
yourself, to enable you to help others, and to inspire 
you with a due reverence for the Deity. 

You will now take these seven steps, arriving at 
the top of our symbolic stairway. From here, my 
brother, look back, and consider the lesson of life which 
Masonry would teach you. From the first division of 
the stairway you learn the great principle which is to 
give purpose to your life—Brotherly Love. From the 
second division you learn the second element in Ma- 
sonic self-improvement: the Manly Development of 
your Faculties. From the third division you learn the 
third element: the Illumination of Knowledge with Wis- 
dom. 

My brother, is your spirit humble before the tre- 
mendous problems of life? Masonry can give help and 
advancement to the humbleést of the humble. . Is your 
spirit ambitious, viewing the splendid opportunities of 
life? Masonry can offer to the most ambitious a field 
for inconceivable success and triumph. Broad indeed 
is this, the field of Masonic activities. With its vast 
extent backward, to the dim horizon of the past; with 
its comprehensive sweep around us, to every part of 
the modern world; with its grand, alluring avenues to 
the limitless expanse of the future: embracing the cita- 
dels of labor, of science and of art; the heights of 
philosophy, of morality, of religion; the gardens of 
charity, of brotherhood, of love; bounded only in 
breadth by the ever-widening capacities of man, in 
length by the endless duration of time, in richness by 
the infinite love of God! The scope of Masonic activ- 
ities, my brother, is indeed the whole wor ld, which you 
are summoned to meet with the true and noble spirit 
of a Mason. 

In King Solomon’s temple even an unworthy work- 
man might ascend the flight of stairs to the inner door ; 
so you, my brother, though you have ascended, may not 
be worthy. Yet bear in mind that as the unworthy 
workman in the temple, not knowing the mystic signs, 
grips and words, could not pass the door into the Middle 
Chamber, so you can never pass into the inner chamber 
of that spiritual and Masonic temple, eternal in the 
heavens, until you have secured those spiritual signs 
and tokens which none but a worthy Speculative Mason 

may obtain. 

We are now at a place representing the outer door 
of the Middle Chamber of King Solomon’s temple. 


0 
DISCIPLINE 

Duty, courage, self-discipline—these are the laws 
that make a man. Either one without the other two 
is incomplete. A man who knows his duty, but has 
not the courage to do it, is a failure. Equally so if he 
have not the discipline of mind and heart and hand to 
do it effectively. J. HAN. 
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DISCUSSING THE PREVIOUS QUESTION 
BY BRO. R. I. CLEGG, OHIO 


“HE WAS NOT A MASON, BUT A ROMAN CATHOLIC.” 
(0 says The Builder, on the authority of the 


National Cyclopedia of Biography, and in 
reference to William J. Florence, erstwhile 
the Bernard Conlin of Albany, N. Y., and 
the able associate of such actors as Booth 
and of Jefferson. 

He was indeed buried at St. Agnes Church in New 
York city and the interment may have been conducted 
with all the rites customary to the Roman Catholic 
Church, but that does not make Florence out to be a 
believer in that form of Christian faith any more than 
it proves him to be other than a Mason. 


Why, it seems but the other day that on the sud- 
den death of a member of my lodge I called that even- 
ing to express my sympathy directly to his daughters 
and widow. Somehow they had the impression that 
when a Mason died, his brethren insisted upon taking 
charge of the funeral and performing a Masonic cere- 
monial at the interment. I was told how distasteful 
that would be to them because they were Roman Cath- 
olics. Of course I assured them that we performed no 
Masonic ceremony wherever it would not have been 
acceptable. The subject was dropped forthwith and I 
tendered the assistance of the lodge in straightening 
out the brother’s affairs as owing to his unexpected 
death it was only to be anticipated that business mat- 
ters would need quick attention and careful adjustment. 
My offer was gratefully accepted. On leaving I was 
surprised somewhat but much gratified to receive from 
the family a frank acknowledgment that to them Ma- 
sonry had been given a new meaning. They had ex- 
pected a very unpleasant interview because they feared 
that I would have suggested a course of action at the 
funeral that would have been objectionable. They 
went further and asked me if I would not like to have 
my lodge represented at the funeral! To this well- 
meant courtesy I promptly assented and we took part 
as pallbearers in the solemn services desired by that 
family in their sorrow. But that Roman Catholic in- 
terment no more made a Roman Catholic of him who 
was dead than it so made of any one of those who, as 
his unaproned brethren, bore his body to that place 
appointed for the final rest of the departed. 


In default of other facts I think the passing of 
Florence was under somewhat similar circumstances 
if indeed there was any indication at all of Roman 
Catholic connections. 

Enough of that angle of the case. 
to another one of far greater interest to me. 
“Billy” Florence a Mason? 

Well, listen to this: “On Sunday, the 21st of 
April, 1867, the Lodge of Perfection held a special meet- 
ing at the Metropolitan Hotel at two o’clock in the 


Let us go on 
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afternoon for the purpose of conferring the Ineffable © 


degrees by communication upon Bro. William J. Flor- 
ence who was ‘about to depart for Europe,’ as the min- 
utes say. There were present Ill. Bro. McClenachan 


and one other member of the Supreme Council for the — 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, two from the Southern, | 


and a number of members of Aurora Grata. The de- 
grees of the Council, Chapter, and Consistory were con- 
ferred upon brother Florence before his departure.” 
This citation is from page 47 of Brother Brockaway’s 
“One Hundred Years of Aurora Grata,” a book that to 
my mind has more really instructive historical material 


about the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite than vol- | 


umes of far greater pretensions. 


It will be taken for granted that if Florence was 
made a member of the Scottish Rite he was some 
Mason. I trust this will be the case because I have 


not yet heard from all my inquiries and at the moment — 


therefore I cannot say where Florence received the 
first three degrees. 


However, I can make up for the want of evidence 


about his Blue Lodge affiliations by adding an item or 


two concerning his connection with another body that 
is exclusively made up of Masons. The trip mentioned 
above was the one that preceded the establishment of 
the Ancient. Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine in the United States. Brother Florence, as I 
think I can now fairly call him, came back from Europe 
with what my good friend Brother Brockaway says 
“were monitorial, historical and explanatory manu- 
scripts” and he communicated the secrets of the Order 
to Dr. Walter M. Fleming of Aurora Grata Consistory. 
It was determined to confer the rite only upon Free- 
masons, and a number of brethren received the “work,”, 
as far as it had then been perfected, on June 16, 1871. 
An organization was effected and officers elected on 
September 26, 1872. 


Passing on to October 21, 1876, we find Brother — 


Florence as the Illustrious Deputy conferring the se- 
crets of the Mystic Shrine for the first time in the city 
of Cleveland, mine own town. 


The fortunate two to | 


receive this honor at the Euclid Avenue Opera House ~ 


where Brother Florence was to be found on that occa- 
sion were Samuel Briggs and Brenton D. Babcock. On 
the following day Brother Florence at the Kennard 
House conferred the attributes of the Order upon three 
other Clevelanders. 
of Al Koran Temple, the which name being according 
to our records of the local Shrine selected in deference 
to the wish of the Illustrious Deputy who had request- 
ed it as an honor to him personally. 


I also find that on the records there is mention that 
on March 19, 1880, we in Cleveland were again honored 


This led to the speedy formation — 
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by a visit from the Illustrious William J. Florence and 
that on this occasion an afternoon observance was held 
and that “the festivities of the occasion will long be 
remembered by the participants.” 

But we may learn much of Brother Florence from 


‘William Winter’s “Wallet of Time,” a book by the way 


in The Builder. 


will I am sure agree with me. 


that happens to be omitted from the list of references 
Winter had a lively regard for Brother 
Florence. He devotes a chapter of eulogy to him. 
There seems to be no manly, jovial, kindly, histrionic 
and literary virtue that in goodly measure was not ex- 
hibited by Brother Florence according to the estimate 
of Winter. So lavish is the biographer in dealing with 
his subject that the reader cannot but quickly concede 
that Brother Florence was an exceptionally loveable 
personage, exceedingly admirable as an actor and mag- 
netically attractive as a man. Let us read together 
the epitaph composed for him by Winter and then you 
It is copied from page 
238. 
Here rest the Ashes of 
William James Florence 
Comedian 

His Copious and Varied Dramatic Powers, together 
with the Abundant Graces of his Person, combined 
with Ample Professional Equipment and a Tempera- 


ment of Peculiar Sensibility and Charm, made him one 
of the Best and Most Successful Actors of his Time, 


_alike in Comedy and in Serious Drama. 


He ranged 


_ easily from Handy Andy to Bob Brierly, and from Cut- 


tle to Obeureiser. In Authorship, alike of Plays, 


Stories, Music, and Song, he was Inventive, Versatile, 


f 
: 


Facile, and Graceful. In Art Admirable; in Life Gen- 
tle; he was widely known, and he was known only to be 
loved. 


He was born in Albany, N. Y. 
July 26, 1831 
He died in Philadelphia, Penna., 
Nov. 19, 1891. 


By Virtue cherished, by Affection mourned, 
By Honor hallowed and by Fame adorned, 
Here Florence sleeps, and o’er his sacred rest 
Each word is tender and each thought is blest. 
Long, for his loss, shall pensive Memory show, 
Through Humor’s mask, the visage of her woe; 
Day breathe a darkness that no sun dispels, 
And Night be full of whispers and farewells ; 
While patient Kindness—shadow-like and dim— 
Droops in its loneliness, bereft of him, 

Feels its sad doom and sure decadence nigh— 
For how should Kindness live, when he could die! 


The eager heart, that felt for every grief; 
The bounteous hand, that loved to give relief; 
The honest smile, that blest where’er it lit; 
The dew of pathos and the sheen of wit; 
The sweet, blue eyes, the voice of melting tone 
That made all hearts as gentle as his own; 
The actor’s charm, supreme in royal thrall, 
That ranged through every field and shone in all— 
For these must Sorrow make perpetual moan, 
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Bereaved, benighted. hopeless and alone? 
Ah, no! for Nature does not act amiss, 
And Heaven were lonely but for souls like this. 


It is to be noted that Mr. Winter gives Brother 
Florence’s middle name as “James,” but elsewhere I 
find it “Jermyn.” In many places I also note that 
Brother Florence is mentioned as an honorary thirty- 
third, as for example the very interesting history of 
Irem Temple states that he and Brother Fleming were 
“Honorary Sovereign Grand Inspector Generals, 33°, of 
the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite.” I see Brother 
Fleming’s name so listed in Brother Homan’s pamphlet 
but I do not discover the name of Brother Florence 
there. 

And while we are discussing the Shrine can any 
one tell us how much of the early rite as exemplified in 
this country is not the work of Brother Florence? How 
far is it a translation from the Arabic and how much 
is it of Billy Florence? To answer this question does 
not mean a reference to any analogous ceremony of 
European origin on the continent, for this is by no 
means unlikely. In fact a well-known degree of such 
origin may have had a similar far East start to what 
the Shrine is attributed. So much of Brother Florence 
is to my view the Shrine at its best that it seems prob- 
able that, ingenious playright that he was, the Order 
has profited by his ability. To what an extent this has 
been the case is a matter upon which it is very desirable 
that all possible light should be shed. 

But let us not forget our main objective. Brother 
Florence at the time of his death may or may not have 
been other than what The Builder’s Cyclopedian refer- 
ence claims him religiously to be, but we won’t admit, 
will we, that he was anything but typical of the Shrine 
membership at its perihelion, a hearty whole-souled 
Freemason, sunny and serene? 

—___—___—_0 


"TILL IT BE MORNING 


“Man has walked by the light of conflagrations and 
amidst the sound of falling cities, and now there is 
darkness and long watching ’till it be morning. The 
voice even of the faithful can but exclaim: ‘As yet 
struggles the twelfth hour of the Night; birds of dark- 
ness are on the wing, spectres uprear, the dead walk, 
the living dream—Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt cause 
the day to dawn.’ ’—Carlyle. 


CHARTLESS 


I never saw a moor, 
T never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven ; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


HE Masonic Truths taught by the Chapter 
Degrees are practical, and applicable to the 
problems of our everyday lives. The in- 
struction is not dogmatic, but is so broad 
that any good Mason can find in it person- 
al help and encouragement. From time 

immemorial Biblical Stories have been used to illustrate 

Masonic Truth which can not be written. No credit is 

claimed for the following thoughts. On the contrary 

it is claimed that their antiquity, the fact that they 
have stood the test of time, proves their truth and 
their value. 


MARK MASTER’S DEGREE 

Tradition teaches that the order of Mark Masters, 
at the building of the temple of Solomon, was selected 
from the great body of Fellow Crafts. 

There were two classes of Fellow Crafts engaged 
in the work. The larger division was composed of the 
younger and inexperienced men who were not in pos- 
session of a mark. They proved their claim to reward 
by another token and after the middle chamber was 
completed, they were there paid in corn, wine and oil, 
agreeable to the stipulation of King Solomon with 
Hiram King of Tyre. 


The smaller division was composed of the higher 
class of workmen who labored in the quarries. They 
finished the stones, or as we say, “hewed, squared and 
numbered them.” In order that each might be enabled 
to designate his own work, he was in possession of a 
mark which he placed upon the stones prepared by him, 
Hence, this class of Fellow Crafts were called Mark 
Masters and they received their wages from the Senior 
Grand Warden supposed to have been -Adoniram; the 
brother-in-law of Hiram and the first of the Provosts 
and Judges. These Fellow Crafts received their pay in 
metal, at the rate of a half shekel of silver per day, 
equal to about twenty-five cents. They were paid 
weekly at the sixth hour of the sixth day of the week, 
that is to say on Friday at noon. 


HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 

The degree of Mark Master is, historically consid- 
ered, of the utmost importance since by its influence 
each operative mason at the building of King Solomon’s 
temple was known and distinguished. The disorder 
and confusion, which might otherwise have attended 
so immense an undertaking, was completely prevented 
and not cnly the craftsmen themselves, but every part 
of their workmanship was distinguished with the ut- 
most nicety and perfect facility. If- defects were 
found, the overseers by the help of this degree were 
enabled to ascertain the faulty workman and remedy 
all deficiences, without injuring the credit or diminish- 
ing the reward of the industrious and faithful. 

The Mark Master degree is also important in its 
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symbolical signification. It is particularly directed to 


the inculeation of order, regularity and discipline. It 
teaches that we should discharge all the duties of our 
several stations with precision and punctuality; that 
the work of our hands, and thoughts of our minds and 
the emotions of our hearts, should be good and true, 
such as the Great Overseer and Judge of Heaven and 
earth will see fit to approve as a worthy oblation. 


The Fellow Crafts degree is devoted to the incul- 
cation of learning. The Mark Master’s degree clearly 


shows how that learning can most usefully and judi-— 


ciously be employed for our honour and the profit of 
others. It holds forth to the despondent the encourag- 


ing truth that although our motives may be misinter-— 
preted, our attainments underrated, and our reputation — 


traduced, there is One who will make the worthy stone 
which the builders reject the head of the corner. 


PAST MASTER’S DEGREE 


In the Masonic revival of 1717, men of remarkable 
learning and ability removed much of the rubbish which 
had accumulated through the dark ages. Their lumi- 
nous minds and searching labors brought to light old 
truths and disclosed new beauties in MzSonic symbol- 
ism. 


In order that the Three Degrees might be more 
generally understood, higher degrees were gradually 
developed which explain and apply the moral lessons 
taught in the original degrees, but leave ancient land- 
marks unchanged. These new or higher degrees were 
conferred only upon those who had proved that they 
would appreciate and honor them. To be eligible for 
the Royal Arch Degrees a brother must have been in- 
stalled into the office of Master ‘‘and fulfilled the duties 
thereof with the approbation of the brethren of his 
lodge.” . 


Interest in the Masonic Fraternity grew, and many 
brethren seeking further light in Masonry had not 
passed the chairs. This requirement to advancement 
was not removed but a new degree was established 


wherein the candidate elected to the Royal Arch De-. 


grees, is symbolically instructed in the important les- 
sons of the Master’s Chair. 


The Past Master’s Degree teaches that he who 
would rule, whether over a nation, a family, or even 
himself, must embrace every opportunity for develop- 
ment so that he may be qualified; for he that thought- 
lessly assumes a task for which he is not prepared, 
must necessarily share in the unhappy consequences. 


MOST EXCELLENT MASTER’S DEGREE 


. 
The Hebrew Scriptures say little about the actual 


completion of the Temple of Solomon, although their 
accounts are very complete of the dedication. As an 


illustration of the growth of man or a character, the 
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“completion and the dedication may be treated as one 
“ceremony. : 

The allegorical figure of the completion is broad- 
ened and its application extended to details by substi- 
tuting the keystone, which simply locked or “complet- 
ed” one of the component arches for the copestone 
which completed the temple. 

| 4 _ When the temple was completed and, amid music 
and rejoicing the ark safely seated under the wings of 
the Cherubim; then the Lord manifested himself as a 
‘soft cloud, and in his pleasure descended as a fire out of 
heaven and consumed the offerings. The assembled 
“multitude were wildly enthusiastic in their exultation. 
Naturally King Solomon was pleased with the Masters 
who had so successfully completed his work and in his 
‘gratitude received and acknowledged them as Most Ex- 
cellent Masters. He empowered them to travel, re- 
ceive master’s wages and charged them to dispense 
light and Masonic knowledge or, if they chose to re- 
“main, offered them continued employment. 
. The Most Excellent Master’s degree develops in a 
-wonderful manner this great Masonic lesson :—Our own 
temple must be erected, a fit and proper abode for divine 
good and truth, then after we have deposited therein 
these sacred treasures, we will be filled with exaltation 
and joy and be received and acknowledged as Most 
Excellent Masters. 
ROYAL ARCH DEGREE 

The wonderful Scriptural Story of the Temple for 
the manifestation and worship of God, is of intense 
interest and immeasurable value to the builder of indi- 
vidual character. 

The children of Israel possessed only a temporary 
tabernacle from the Egyptian captivity until the reign 
of Solomon. David, the Second King of Israel, desired 
to build a temple as a fixed place of Worship, but being 
aman of war, with hands stained by blood, he and his 
people were compelled to continue in the use of the 
portable tabernacle. 

Solomon, David’s son, a wise and good King, was 
allowed to build an abode for the ark and a fixed place 
of worship, a magnificent Temple to God’s Holy Name. 
In later years, however, Solomon became conceited 
and placed his reliance in his own wisdom and power 


Upon the death of King Solomon, ten tribes revolt- 
The 


almost as faithless, still had a succession of Holy Men 
1d Prophets, who labored earnestly to bring the people 
back to the One True God. _ 

Some years later, about 602 B. C. the people and 


vem 


ae r Kings, having persisted in their sins and peng 


idnezzar. Thousands of the weal were car- 
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ried captive to Babylon and the country required to pay 
tribute. 

The rulers placed over the Israelites left at Jeru- 
salem were faithless. The people continued in their 
sins. They refused to pay tribute as agreed and re- 
nounced the authority of the Chaldeans over them. 
About 586 B. C., Nebuchadnezzar again descended on 
Jerusalem and after an eighteen months siege, cap- 
tured, sacked and destroyed the city, tore down its 
walls, burned its temples and carried the surviving 
Princes, Priests and Master Builders captives to Bab- 
ylon. 

THE CHALDEANS 

There is a tradition which tells how the conquerors, 
as an insult to the Israelites and in derision of their 
God and the potence of their religion, bound the pris- 
oners in triangular chains. History indicates that in- 
stead of suffering all manners of humiliation at the 
hands of the Chaldeans, the Israelites had many oppor- 
tunities for advancement and enlightenment. <A great 
many of their wonderful symbols and fascinating leg- 
ends are the result of their contact with the learning 
and the culture of Babylon. Many of the captives at- 
tained High Rank and great influence in the Chaldean 
government. They were allowed to own and hold prop- 
erty and some acquired considerable wealth. When 
Cyrus liberated the Israelites, after seventy years of 
captivity, many preferred to remain with their pos- 
sessions in Babylon. 

Large numbers however returned to Jerusalem and 
began the rebuilding of tke Temple. The conditions 
and prospects were most discouraging. Zerubbabel 
the Prince of Royal Blood, Jeshua the High Priest and 
Haggai the Prophet, directed and encouraged the peo- 
ple as they labored when occasion permitted and fought 
when necessity required. As the work progressed, 
many of the Israelites, who had been unwilling to make 
the long trip from Babylon, repented and struggled into 
Jerusalem in small parties. On account of the enemies’ 
efforts to get in and ruin the work, it was necessary 
that these journey stained sojourners be most care- 
fully examined, in order that none but the.true de- 
scendants of Israel be admitted. 

While this work was going on and the rubbish and 
the ruins of the First Temple were being cleared away, 
many interesting and valuable discoveries were made. 

One not trained to think according to the princi- 
ples of geometry might thoughtlessly pass over the 
fascinating details of this wonderful story. But to 
those interested in discovering the great principles and 
truths of every day experiences, these details are full 
of meaning and are of intense interest. 

O 

Happy is the man whose thoughts. will bear 

The rigid test of the unerring square, 

Who through this world unswervingly hath trod, 

Steadily advancing towards his Maker and his God. 

Seeking by acts of Charity and Love, 

To gain admission to that Lodge above; 

Knowing that the stone in the rubbish cast 

Shall crown our Maker’s work at last. 
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BY BRO. G. F. ALLEN, NEW ZEALAND 


(From the Transactions of the Masters’ and Past Masters’ Lodge, No. 180, Christchurch, New Zealand, we venture to select 
the following excerpt from a very timely and suggestive address having to do with a matter of deep importance. Meditation, in 


our day, is almost a lost art we fear, | 
be reminded of it ever and again, and of the necessity 
growth. In silence the wonder proceeds. 


because our life is so distracted and so thronged with all manner of things; but we need to 
of building great truths and valid ideas into our inner life. 
Like the Temple of Solomon, no sound of hammer is heard thereupon. 


Character is a 
As a man 


thinketh in his heart, so he is, and he who makes the truths of Masonry the themes of his innermost thought will be fortified 


against many ills—The Editor.) 


& HE Temple of King Solomon as we have 
learned to know it was a structure of un- 
surpassed magnificence. Encompassed 
with frightful precipices, it was surround- 
ed by a wall of great height, exceeding in 
’ its lowest part 450 feet, and constructed 
entirely of white marble. It was surrounded by courts, 
the first for the Gentiles, the second for the Children of 
Israel, both men and women, and a third for the priests. 
From this, steps led to the Temple proper, consisting 
of the porch, the sanctuary, and the Holy of Holies— 
the first entered through a gate of brass, while the 
sanctuary was approached through a portal furnished 
with a magnificent veil of many colours, and the Holy 
of Holies by doors of olive, richly sculptured, inlaid 
with gold, and covered with veils of blue, purple, scar- 
let and finest linen. In this last was kept the ark, with 
its overshadowing cherubim and its mercy seat. One 
only could enter, the High Priest, and that only once a 
year. Thus constructed, it was dedicated by Solomon 
with solemn prayer and seven days feasting, during 
which time a peace offering of twenty thousand oxen 
and six times that number of sheep was made. Thus 
did our first Grand Master, the Hebrew King, whose 
subjects were themselves unskilled in architecture, cele- 
brate the completion of the Temple designed by Hiram 
the builder, after the Phcenician models of the time. 


Of the exteriors of Freemasonry I need say but 
little. We are all justly proud of our ceremonials, with 
their attendant display of symbolism, in fabrics worthy 
of the occasion. To the young Freemason they, very 
properly, make a strong appeal, and give some indica- 
tion and promise of the depth and scope of those pro- 
found truths underlying the teaching of our system 
of morality; while by the Master Mason of more sea- 
soned judgment, they are looked upon as suitable forms 
of adornment for the grand truths he has found in his 
quest for Masonic advancement. 

It is the interior we are considering, particularly 
the hidden depths of our own natures, as designed, fur- 
nished and ornamented by the guiding principles of the 
Craft. In short, it is the mind of the ideal Mason that 
we are to deal with, and especially with those factors 
that influence and determine the mental attitude of us 
all to our brethren. While our daily actions indicate 
to others what sort of men we are, and at every turn 
help, in a definite manner, to make or unmake those 
with whom we associate, it is left entirely to us, as 
individuals, providing we are working in a suitable men- 
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tal atmosphere and with the proper mental working 
tools, it is left largely to us, I say, to mould and vitalize 
that tremendous power which is the dominating influ- 
ence in all we do in thought, word, or deed. Some of 
us fortunately discover this power early in life, others 
later, while others, more fortunate, seem almost to in- 
herit it. In your own study of all that makes for char- 
acter you will recall those, in this city, who possessed 
that power and wielded it with conspicuous success, to 
the comfort and happiness of those with whom they 
came in contact. What was at the back of it? How 
can we obtain the same influence and use it with the 
same grand results? 


What does Freemasonry teach us with regard to 
the securing of this control of mind and the formation 
of this mental attitude? We are reminded that the 
Temple was built in silence. We are told, “The heart 
must be made to conceive before the eye can be per- 
mitted to discover,” and that “in this perishable frame 
resides a vital and immortal principle, which will enable 
us not only to trample the king of terrors beneath our 
feet, but also to lift our eyes to that bright morning 
star whose rising brings peace and tranquility to the 
faithful and obedient of the human race.” And, finally, 
“Nothing short of indefatigable exertion can induce the 
habit of virtue, enlighten the mind, and purify the 
soul.” Thinkers of to-day are devoting much time to 
the discussion of means by which we may secure that 
mental attitude which will develop such an interior illu- 
mination as will make our lives really worth the living, 
both to our neighbors and to ourselves. Amongst 
these, many of the American writers stand out with 
conspicuous distinction. R. W. Trine says:—‘“It is 
through the instrumentality of the mind that we are 
enabled to connect the real soul life with the physical 
life.” “The thought life needs continually to be illu- 
mined from within.” ‘When one becomes thoroughly 
individualized he enters into the realm of all knowledge 
and wisdom, and to be individualized is to recognize no 
power outside of the Infinite Power that is at the back 
of all. When one recognises this great fact, and opens 
himself to this Spirit of Infinite Wisdom, he then enters 
upon the road of true education.” While Browning 
says :— 

“Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 

There is on inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness.” 

What then are we to de to discover this “inmost 
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‘centre’? First we must believe in the existence of 
such a part of our being. We must also believe that 
this is the source of all good, and that it is, in a more 
or less developed degree, part of the being, also, of all 
our brethren, and is daily producing good. Then will 
come longings in solitude and silence for strength to 
attain higher standards of perfection in regard to our 
treatment of our fellow men, particularly in regard to 
giving their sometimes unaccountable actions a more 
charitable interpretation, for, remember, a dog may 
growl, and a fool may find fault, but it is the master 
‘mind that finds “good in everything.” After this 
phase will come the essential determination that these 
higher states of mind shall be ours. 


> 


Meditation on such lines may take place without 
the use of any fixed or formal type of sanctuary. It 
may be secured in the home; in the Lodge room during 
some of our stimulating ceremonies, or in the depths 
of our mountain grandeur. No matter where it takes 
place one thing is absolutely necessary: it must occupy 
-a fixed and regular portion of our every-day life. 
Brethren, most of you realize what is meant by athletic 
training, and know full well that this cannot be attained 
by spasmodic efforts at varying intervals. Have you 
fully realized that mental effort, whether moral or in- 
_ tellectual, is entitled to an equally reasonable form of 
_ training, if its full strength and beauty are to be de- 
veloped? Do you think that a mental attitude of love 
and optimism, exercised for a few days in an intense 
_ form, and succeeded by uncontrolled impulses of antag- 

onism, impatience, pessimism, or any other form of 
degeneration and enervation, can result in the develop- 
ment of our central control in its fullest splendor? If 
the interior of the building is to shed an inspiring in- 
¥ fluence on all who come within reach of its power, our 
meditations, our determinations, and our optimism 
~ must be exercised as directed by the teachings of the 
twenty-four inch gauge, which unmistakably exhorts 
us to observe that, while part is to be spent in labour 
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4 and part in charity, part must be spent in prayer to 
_ Almighty God. 


May I venture to state that it is in this latter 
respect that the majority of Freemasons fail most con- 
 spicuously in their duty to themselves. Prayer in 
many parts of the world to-day is being much better 
defined and much better understood. Are there not 
many types of minds and just as many types of prayer 
for each that the world could not possibly do without? 
But in contrast to the prayer to outward authority, is 
not that growing form of prayer which appeals to the 
centre of our being, that germ of spirituality, that vital 
principle, which has been planted in the human breast, 
also to be considered worthy of regular use? Further, 
is not this form, with its absence of dogma and creed, 
a far reaching and world embracing form, that is essen- 
tially Masonic in character? And, brethren, if our 
form of prayer is but the act of mentally expressing 
daily a wish that we may always do to others as we 
would that they should do to us, and the sincerity of 
it is undoubted, then is that not, in truth, a very real 
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form of prayer? If, however, in the firm conviction 
that our motive is right and true, and with the further 
securing of that buoyancy which comes from a full 
realization of the fact that good and joy only can result 
from our actions, if in this manner we optimistically 
set about our daily round of benevolence and charity in 
its hundred varying forms, have not the noblest forms 
of prayer been practised and the greatest form of in- 
terior decoration been secured? 


It is in this way that at least a beginning will be 
made in our practice of real charity and benevolence, 
and it is from such a course of action that the true 
Masonic spirit will spring. These great principles are 
at the command of the whole world. It is our proud 
boast that our Order contains men of all nations, think- 
ers of every race, and adherents to almost every known 
creed. These are statements that are no less puzzling 
to the outside world than they are true to the duly 
initiated. Wherein lies the possibility of such magnifi- 
cent facts? 


To my mind the solution will be found from our 
own observation this evening, truths well known to 
the founders of our Order, though hidden at every turn 
to the casual observer, in a marvelous wealth of sym- 
bolism. The solution will be found from the fact that 
all who have truly witnessed the interior of the Temple, 
and felt its comforting, its strengthening, and its im- 
mortal influence, realize that within the compass 
of its environment, is a training ground of supreme im- 
portance, whereon sooner or later the human race will 
discover its hitherto unrealized position in the designs 
of the Great Architect. 


Finally, with millions of years in the hidden past 
behind us, and.an unthinkable eternity ahead, we find 
that our life is squeezed into the briefest shadow of an 
existence. What room, in this, for fears and failures? 
At this particular juncture of events, with, let us hope, 
the tide of sorrow and pain already nearing its ebb, 
should we not strive, more than ever, to make our com- 
paratively infinitesimal existence a period of perfect 
peace and happiness? There are many of us who, un- 
able to represent truth and justice on the sterner fields 
of battle, are left behind with ever increasing responsi- 
bilities so far as the future of the Craft is concerned. 
We shall have to fill the gaps in forces guarding the 
interests of progress at home. The nation is about to 
rise to a level of attainment never before dreamed of, 
and to us are entrusted all the factors that go towards 
securing and safeguarding, for the younger generation, 
the attributes of a more perfect existence. If we are 
to unite in the grand design of being happy, it is to the 
interior of the building that we must look for the pros- 
pects of success. And it is our duty, more than ever, 
to see that the influences that govern the proper fur- 
nishing and illumination of the great centre of our 
being are so thoroughly appreciated and so faithfully 
applied that “the light from that Blazing Star” will 
truly enlighten the earth and dispense its influence to 
the whole of mankind. 
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In short, let us “think well” of the great power 
emanating from the sanctuary of our own individuality, 
and, in so doing, practice benevolence and charity first 
towards that germ of spirituality in our natures; then 
shall we discover, quite scientifically too, the true road 
to the practice of benevolence towards our fellow men, 
and, by that means, so illuminate the interior of the 
building that all the world shall know how truly the 
Freemason comprehends the full significance of the 
terms “brotherly love, relief and truth.” 

O 


JUDGE NOT 


Judge not; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The look, the air that frets thy sight 
May be a token that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face. 


The fall thou darest to despise— 

May be the angel’s slackened hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take a firmer, surer stand; 
Or. trusting less to earthly things 
May henceforth learn to use his wings. 
And judge none lost; but wait and see, 

With hopeful pity, not disdain; 
The depth of the abyss may be 

The measure of the height of pain 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days! 

—Adelaide Anne Procter. 
0 


MOTHER 


Darling Mother, truest friend; 
Man’s best refuge in the strife, 
May this day bring joy unbounded ; 
To your sacred, patient life. 


May your every hope be granted, 
Even to the end of time; 

And reward in Heaven dated, 
For your after life, sublime. 


Darling Mother, truest friend; 
Man’s best ally in life’s fight, 

May this day bring peace unbounded, 
And sweet memories at night. 


May your every move be guarded, 
By God’s loving, glorious light, 
Shining ever in your pathway, 
Making radiant, the dense night. 
—H. H. Hering, Chicago. 


THE NINE CLASSES OF EMBLEMS 


I 
Incense which glows with fervent heat, 
Acceptable sacrifice to Him, 
The type of purity so sweet, 
And Savior of the race from sin. 


Il 
Be not a drone in nature’s hive, 
A useless member to the State; 
Be up and doing—be alive, 
The virtue, industry, create. 


Ill 
The constitutions guarded 
By the Tyler’s sword, 
Reminds us to be guarded 
By action, thought and word. 


TE 
Justice demonstrated thus, 
By sword and naked heart, 
Will surely overtake us 
If we fail to act our part. 


And tho’ secrets may be hidden 
From the eyes of mortal men, 
Yet, that All-seeing Eye unbidden, 
Will penetrate the hearts of them. 


The sun, moon and stars obey, 

And under His watchful care, 
Even comets of reel and sway, 

And hearts of men go up in prayer. 


Vv 
Ark and anchor of our hope, 
Wafting us over troubled seas, 
Guided by the star of hope 
We’re safely moored to realms of peace. 


VI 
Problem of Euclid! I have found it, 
‘ Shout “Eureka!” in Grecian tongue, . 
Joy of heart in triumph round it, 
Secured at price of hecatomb. 


VII 
How swiftly run the sands of life 


In Time’s great hour-glass here on earth, — 


How rapidly the closing strife, 
The frosted leaves of hope and mirth. 
VIll 
The all-devouring Scythe of Time, 
Which cuts the brittle thread of life, 
Nor youth, nor manhood in its prime 
Escapes its ravages so rife. 
IX 
The spade and coffin last of all, 
The curtain falls on earthly form, 


-But Faith lifts up the darkened pall, 


Bids hope and joy outride the storm. 


~~ 
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August 


—dOdillon B. Slane, Illinois. 
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THE HUMAN TOUCH 


OR the third and last time, so he threatens, 
a dear Brother sends us a letter, begging 
us to remember what befell us on a day 
when we thrice denied a certain request. 
Frankly he declines to be responsible for 
what may happen to us should this letter 
go into the waste basket with the other two. In 
Dante’s Inferno, he reminds us, the penalty inflicted 
on every sinner is that he must forever repeat his sin, 
whatever it may have been. Should we be so unlucky 
as to descend ‘to those hot depths that shall receive 
the goats who will not so believe,’—and he seems to 
have grave forebodings in the matter—of course our 
worst punishment will be to listen to our own sermons 
_and read our own editorials through all eternity! Mer- 
-ciful heaven, have pity! Therefore as a kind of fore- 
taste of what may be in store for us “down yander,” 
he asks that we let The Builder audience hear the fol- 
_lowing passage from a recent address, which he is good 

enough to say contains more real poetry than some of 

_the poems we have printed: 


“Outwardly the world has undergone immense and bewil- 
dering transformation, but in its essential conditions human life 
remains what it has always been. Sunshine is the same, and 
starlight, and the course of the seasons, the milk in the breasts 
of women and the blood in the veins of men. The great river 
cannels hardly change with the centuries; and those other 
streams, the life-currents that ebb and flow in human hearts, 
_ pulsate to the same great needs, the same great loves and ter- 
rors. Hunger and labor go on as of old, and seed-time and 
arrest and marriage and birth and death. No doubt this is 
_ one reason why the oldest and simplest occupations of man come 
home to us so closely, and touch us so deeply. Any trade that 
lies near to nature, like that of the hunter, the herdsman, the 
husbandman, the builder, has power to stir our pulses ‘with 
ancestral instincts and memories, and touch us to poetry. As 
Stevenson said, these ancient things—the tilling of the soil, the 
tending of a flock, the building of a house—have upon them the 
dew of the morning of humanity. For the same reason, a road 
across a desert, a sheltering roof against a storm, or a hearth- 
fire glowing in the darkness, can stir the human heart as sym- 
ols of human fellowship in common necessity. Just so, our 
preat books are classics, not by accident, but because they tell 
of these elemental thinss which are like ’the sky and the wind, 
like bread and milk, like the kisses of little children and the 
tears we shed beside the grave. When a poet sings of these 
old human realities his song never grows out of date, because 
they are a part of the common heritage of mankind.” 


Our Brother adds that had we written a thousand 
pages, we could not have said any more. Perhaps not, 
unless it had been to point out that herein lies one of 
the great, enduring secrets of Masonry—its instinct 
: or the old, the universal, the poetic, its genius for 
making use of simple things that were beautiful in the 
grey world’s early morning; its Human Touch. Thinkit 
down and up, search your own heart and testify if it 
be not so that there is more real wisdom in this instinct 
than in all the dry and juiceless knowledge that men 
mistake for wisdom, and the dusty truth that is half 
untrue. By as much as Masonry keeps its heart warm 


sad, using the simple poetries of life as emblems of 
the highest realities which are not far off, but very 
near, even in our hearts. 


“High thoughts and noble in all lands 
Help me; my soul is fed by such. 

But ah, the touch of lips and hands— 
The human touch! 

Warm, vital, close, life’s symbols dear— 

These I need most, and now, and here.” 


* * * 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 


Masonry, being an exact science, and coming to 
us adown the ages from a time when mathematics had 
mystical meanings, has much to say about numbers 
and measurement. The numbers Three, Five and Sev- 
en, that so frequently occur in our ritual, had for the 
Oriental mind an eloquence which we do not fully ap- 
preciate. Hints of this meet us in our New Testament, 
especially in the strange and solemn visions of the 
Apocalypse. In that book Three is the signature of 
Deity. Four indicates the world of created things. 
Seven denotes peace and covenant, while Ten is the 
symbol of completeness. In the ancient days numbers 
indicated words, suggested thoughts, revealed truths. 
As Ruskin studied the Basilica of St. Mark, finding in 
each column or statue a history and a lesson, so we 
may study the ancient structure of Masonry. 


What did Plato mean when he said that God is the 
great Geometrician, and that by the art of measure- 
ment the soul of man is saved? Wherefore should 
Masonry make use of number and measure, if it be not 
to show us the Measure of a Man, since what we think 
of God, of life, of the world, comes back at last and 
always to what we think of Man. The old Greek think- 
ers saw this in an early time, and set it forth in their 
incisive and vivid manner. ‘Man is the measure of 


all things,” said Protagoras. ‘No,’ said Plato, “God, 
the Divine Mind, is the measure of all things.” Then 
came Aristotle, one of the noblest thinkers whose 


genius ever glorified humanity, and with his profounder 
insight united the two, when he said: “It is the perfect 
man, in whom the thought of God is clear, who is the 
measure of all things.’”’ Here again it is a matter of 
Measurement, and in that fine art lies the secret of 
knowledge and of life. 


No doubt this was what the Seer on Patmos meant 
by his vivid and detailed description of the Holy City, 
as though he would have us know that it is no phantom 
city but a reality. So real is it that his guide carries 
a reed with which to measure the city, and register 
how high its towers rise in the units of human reckon- 
ing. Then he pauses, as if some one had asked him 
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how our earthly cubits can form a calculus for that 
which is outside of Time; and he adds a parenthesis to 
resolve the doubt, “according to the measure of a man, 
that is, of the angel.” Man is a citizen of two worlds, 
but he has no skill to realize the Unseen world save by 
the aid of the world of sense. As often as he tries to 
ponder, in reverence, what is the nature of the Supreme 
Architect, he finds himself thinking of Him by the help 
of those moral qualities which he sees, dimly enough, 
in the best men he has known. If he asks, wistfully, 
about the life to come, the only answer is one expressed 
in the ideas and images, the forms and colors, of the 
life that now is. 


He cannot help himself; there is no other way for 
him to think. Unless truth, justice, goodness in man 
be the same as truth, justice and goodness in God, then 
we know not anything, nor can we ever learn; and we 
ought in honesty to enclose the word God in quotation 
marks. They are the same, in quality at least, how- 
ever much they may differ in degree; and this is the 
basis of all our higher human life. Our age-long trag- 
edy is that our race has measured its life by the animal 
rather than the angel calculus. Masonry asks us to 
measure up to our highest, that is, to the Angel within 
us, with which agree all the sages who, as Dante says, 
teach us “how man can make his life eternal.” Long 
ago Ovid said, “It is the mind that makes the man, and 
our measure is in our immortal souls.” And Plato 
laid down the principle of true living when he wrote: 
“The right way is to place the goods of the soul first 
in the scale, and in the second place, the goods of the 
body, and in the third place, those of money and prop- 
erty.” Any other order is an inversion of values, and 
ends in tragedy. 


Well may the ancient singer pray that we may so 
number our days, that we may attain to this true wis- 
dom, if so that the beauty of the eternal may be upon 
us, and the work of our hands be established. When 
shall we become that which we are? cried Maeterlink. 
Such is the Doctrine of the Measure, so eloquently 
taught by Masonry, and he is wise who has ears to hear 
and a heart to heed. 


“Held our eyes no sunny sheen, 
How could God’s own light be seen? 
Dwelt no power divine within us, 
How could God’s divineness win us ?” 


* * * 


NOTES 


Ye editor appreciates very much the articles by 
Brother Clegg, of Ohio, Discussing the Previous Ques- 
tion, and they are written at our request. Our writers 
and readers—the editor not less than others—need the 
service of a wholesome, conservative, kindly critic, and 
no one is better fitted for that Jabor than Brother 
Clegg; the more so because he adds so much informa- 
tion while correcting errors. It is worth-while work, 
and anything from his pen will be widely read and en- 
joyed. ” 
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The book of “Personal Recollections of Lincoln,” 
by Henry B. Rankin, written at our request, and which 


we had the honer to edit with an introduction, has now — 


come from the press. Lovers of Lincoln will find it 
worth reading, we are sure, alike for its contents and 
its style; and if we mistake not it will have to be reck- 
oned with by anyone who may write about Lincoln in 
days to come. 

* * * 

Elsewhere in this issue we print a letter from a 
member of the Society having to do with the Rite of 
Memphis. We give it for what it is worth, as so much 
information, not as indorsing the Rite itself, for the 
existence of which we can see no reason at all, since 
philosophy, comparative religion and the symbolism of 
Craft’ Masonry can and ought to be studied in our own 
Lodges. Nor can we see anything to be accomplished 
by multiplying the degrees of Masonry to infinity. 


ee (ee ee 
THE TRACK-WALKER 


With head bent down and shoulders stooped, 
And slow, home-keeping eye 

Fixed on the rails, a silent shape, 
The track-walker goes by. 


A five-mile strip of grimy stones 
Edged with an iron band 

Is all his world. June snows 
That drift in daisies o’er the land 


He heeds not, nor red autumn leaves 
That rustle down the air; 

Rail, bolt and bar to keep in place, 
That is his only care. 


He quits the track ten steps before 
The rushing train shoots past; 
Then stoops, while still the pebbles whirl 
And makes a loose bolt fast. 


The ruin hid in sudden flood, 
Slow rust, and silent frost 

’Tis his to fend; and men ride by 
In cushioned ease, at cost 


Of his long march, and lonely watch, 
Nor give a backward thought 

To the bent shape and plodding feet 
Whose care their safety bought. 


Morn is to him a sentry-beat 
To tread mid heat and rain; 
His noon, a place to turn and start 
Back through the night again. 


A ceaseless traveler all his days, 

New lands he ne’er may roam; 
In yonder orchard is his house, 

Here, ’twixt the rails, his home. 
Unmourned, unmissed, he dies, to find 

The last lone miles all trod, 
That, whoso walks a railway track 

Aright, has walked with God. 

—Wm. Hawley Smith. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF MASONRY 


%& ROM South Australia comes a very bril- 
liant little booklet entitled “A Bird’s-Eye 
View of Freemasonry,” and with it a gra- 
cious letter from the author, Brother Al- 
fred Gifford. The essay is published under 
the patronage of the Grand Lodge of South 
Australia, and the Masters and Wardens’ Association, 
to serve as a kind of brief introduction to the study of 
Masonry; and for that purpose it is admirably written 
and arranged. From the letter we read that the author 
has just learned of this Society and its work, and he 
wishes to know more details, the more so because the 
- Brethren of that Jurisdiction have it in mind to organ- 
ize for the study of Masonry. From afar we send them 
greetings, and bid them good-speed in their undertak- 
ing, the while we suggest that they co-operate with this 
Society, that our members may share with them, and 
they with us, the fruits of their labors. 


Everywhere the need of Masonic study is made 
manifest—in Australia not less than in America—and 
it will continue to be so, because thoughtful men who 
_ want to get something done while they live will not be 
~ content with the mere conferring of degrees. The idea 
that a Lodge should meet only for ritual work, as is 
now so much the case, is a reflection upon Freemasonry, 
as well as upon the intelligence of its members. In the 
_ impressive Charge after initiation, all Masons are urged 
_ to make “a daily advancement in Masonic knowledge,” 
and men, especially young men, are beginning to think 
that they ought to set about to obey that charge. When 
they undertake to do so, however, no end of difficulties 
lie in the way, as Brother Gifford admits—the chief 
dixiculty being that so much of the “information” 
offered is what Ruskin called “deformation.” 
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Hence the deeply felt need for brief, lucid, authen- 
tic surveys of the field of Masonic history and thought 
—such as led the Grand Lodge of Iowa to ask ye editor 
to write The Builders—and a like necessity prompted 
Brother Gifford to write his very delightful and accu- 
rate little booklet, for the benefit of those seeking 
“Masonic knowledge in tabloid form.’”’ His essay is di- 
vided into six short chapters—the whole brought with- 
in thirty pages—Laying the Foundation Stone, Where 
the Architect’s Plan Came From, Where the Materials 
were Quarried, The Antiquities it Enshrined, The Relics 
of Pre-historic Times Preserved, and the Basis of the 
Whole Structure. Seldom have we seen a more tempt- 
ing outline, and the regret is that the author did not fill 
it out more at length, because he writes so incisively, 
with firmness of touch, and in full accord with the best 
results of Masonic research. 


All history, he tells us, begins in myth and legend, 
and Masonic history is no exception; but the day has 
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come when we must sift facts from legend. Whatever 
the origin of Freemasonry, its practical value remains 
the same. The Nile blessed Egypt whether the origin 
of it was the Mountains of the Moon, or a Lake in Cen- 
tral Africa; so of the fertilizing stream of Masonry. 
None the less, the author goes far back in search of the 
source of the stream, picking his way carefully amidst 
many guilds and cults and rites, and finds it in the right 
place—finally tracing it to that age-long search for 
God, that found natural expression in symbols which 
are the universal language of mankind. Space does not 
permit us to point out what he found along the way, 
much as we should like to do so, but we may mention 
some matters of interest. For example: 


“Masonry is also a museum. As in a museum we find frag- 
ments and relics of pre-historic times, so we find in Masonry. . . 
In the care with which we insist that an initiate should have 
neither money nor metal about him, Masonry goes back to the 
most ancient days, when the presence of any metal substances 
were supposed to be abhorrent to spirits. Traces of this are 
found in Africa and India today. It probably dates right back 
to the time when the age of bronze was displacing the stone age, 
Hence we find stone knives used in sacrifices and sacred cere- 
monies, long after they had been discarded elsewhere. Both in 
India and Africa instances are found where the natives, before 
worshipping, are careful to divest themselves of all metal sub- 
stances. An interesting trace of the same thing is found in 
the building of King Solomon’s Temple, where the stones are 
traditionally said to have been placed in position with wooden 
mauls. It is only in the light of such researches as those of Dr. 
Fraser, in “The Golden Bough,” that the reason becomes clear. 
The idea was not to secure silence, but to exclude metal from 
contact with the stones, after they had become holy by being 
placed on the holy ground of the temple. This is only one of 
the many relics found in our ritual.” 


Most heartily we recommend this little booklet, 
regretting only its tantalizing brevity, not only for its 
spirit and contents, but also for its fresh and happy 
style and the tokens which it betrays of wide and fruit- 
ful reading. It stimulates inquiry by suggesting much 
rhore than it tells, closing with the beautiful legend of 
the two Brothers whose mutual love and thoughtful 
unselfishness is said to have consecrated the spot on 
which the temple of Solomon was built, as follows— 


“Once, so the legend runs, there lived in far Judean hills 
two affectionate brothers, tilling farms that were separated only 
by a strip of pathway. One had a wife and a houseful of 
children; the other was a lonely man. One night in the harvest 
time the elder brother said to his wife: “My brother is a lonely 
man. I will go out and carry some of the sheaves from my 
side of the field over on his, so that when he sees them in the 
morning his heart may be cheered by the abundance.” And he 
did so. That same night the other brother said to his workmen: 
“My brother has a houseful, and many mouths to fill. I am 
alone, and do not need all this wealth. I will go and move some 
of my sheaves over to his field, so that he shall rejoice in the 
morning when he sees how great is his store.” And he did. 
And they did it that night, and the next, in the sheltering dark. 
But on the third night the moon came out as they met face to 
face on the separating strip of pathway, each with his arms 
filled with sheaves. On that spot, says the legend, was built 
the Temple of Jerusalem, for it was esteemed that there earth 
came nearest to heaven. To seek God through brotherhood is 
our ideal. We have no desire to keep it secret. Masonic his- 
tory traced to its source is found to flow out of the divine In 


man.” 
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THREE MASTER MASONS 


Unfortunately we cannot recommend so unreserv- 
edly a little book called “Three Master Masons,” by 
Brother Milton A. Pottenger, as it seems to us to be 
far-fetched and fanciful in some of its interpretations 
of things Masonic. It is excellent in spirit, like the 
man who wrote it, for whom we have the highest re- 
gard; but it lacks the mark of real Masonic learning 
so evident in the pamphlet noted above. There is wide 
latitude, as we are aware, in the interpretation of Ma- 
sonic symbols, and this is as it should be, since each 
man is permitted to read into them such meaning as 
they seem to have or hold. Nevertheless, the field of 
Masonic symbolism is not a playground of fancy, and 
just because it is an arena in which the mysticism 
within us may have free play, it ought to be the more 
carefully guarded from what is too odd, eerie and fan- 
tastic. The plan of Brother Pottenger’s book is well 
suited to his design, purporting to be a meeting of the 
author, in his journey through the world, with threc 
Master Masons, two of whom are deeply versed in the 
esoteric philosophy of the craft. Personally we are 
suspicious of such characters, but the author finds them 
both inspiring and instructive, and they have many 
interesting things to say, whether we agree with them 
or not. Weare unable, for instance, to find the dogma 
of reincarnation in the symbolism of the cable-tow, and 
we could wish that the phallic aspect had been empha- 
sized less, or at least in better proportion. Howbeit, 
we have enjoyed reading Brother Pottenger’s book, and 
we are sure that no one can read it without getting 
good out of it. 

* * * 


ARE YOU A MASTER MASON? 


“The first time a newly raised candidate hears that 
question, he probably answers, Yes. But now that you 
hear it after thought as to what it means—Are you a 
Master Mason? Some years ago, a gentleman visiting 
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scenes of interest around Richmond, Va., asked his col- 
ored hack driver if there were any of the Poe family 
about Richmond. “Yes, boss,” said the negro, whose 
color rivalled that of Egypt’s night, “dat is my name— 
Poe.” “Well,” said the visitor, “are you related to 
Edgar Allan Poe?” ‘Why, boss,’ answered the black 
man, “I is Edgar Allan Poe.” Those who are most 
ready to claim that they are Masters are not always 
most entitled to be considered as such.” Four More— 
Steps in Masonry, by John L. Travis. 


* *x* * 


ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


A Welsh Masonic History. London Freemason. 

A General Grand Lodge. Masonic Home Journal. 

Must Nature Perish, by A. Churchward. London Free- 
mason. 

The Working Tools of Entered Apprentice, by F. C. Higgins. 
Masonic Standard. 

Short History of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, by J. L. 
Carson. Virginia Msesonic Journal. 

Ireland’s Share in the Formation of the A. & A. S. R., by 
J. L. Carson. Virginia Masonic Journal. 

The Significance of the Word “Blue,” by G. L. Barker. The 
New Age. 


* * * 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Masonry, by Alfred Gifford. 

The Poetry of Meredith, by Alfred Gifford. 

The Philosophy of Arnold Bennett, by Alfred Gifford. 

The Mystery of Pain, by Alfred Gifford. 

Langdale Masonic Ms, by R. H. Baxter. 

A Masonic Reading Course, by R. H. Baxter. 

A Masonic Poem, by R, H. Baxter. 

The Third Degree, by R. H. Baxter. 

Historic Notes on Freemasonry, by R. H. Baxter. 

Notes on the History of the Masonic Ritual, by R. H. Baxter. 


* * * 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


High Tide, poems selected by Waldo Richards. 


Houghton ~ 
Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
Philosophy of Wang Yang-Ming, by F. G. Henke. Open 


Court Co., Chicago. $2.50. 
Oriental Consistory Magazine, bound volume 7, 1915. 
International Encyclopedia of Prose and Poetical Quota- 
tions, by Walsh. J. C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. $3.50. 


ASKING QUESTIONS 


Ye editor has it in mind to call to his aid a number of 
Brethren known to have specialized in different fields of Masonic 
Research, and to ask the privilege of referring to them questions 
having to do with their field. This for two reasons: first, that 
the Society may have the benefit of the researches of as many 
Brethren as possible, in behalf of accuracy, point of view, and 
variety; and, second, because he wishes to have time for other 
labors—for one thing, to finish his study and interpretation of 
Albert Pike—which he cannot do unless he is relieved of some 
of his present burdens. There are but two conditions involved 
in answering questions in these pages: that they should be as 
brief as accuracy and lucidity permit, and that authorities should 
be given when they are needed. 


es 
BROTHERHOOD OF THE WISE 


At last we have gotten in touch with Brother Churchill, to 
whose lecture on The Brotherhood of the Wise reference was 


made in these pages some time ago, and he will have many inter- — 
esting things to tell the Society. Not, however, until he has © 
made further investigations, as he intends to do shortly—setting _ 
out on a new journey into the little known and dangerous fields — 


of his explorations. He has arranged that his lecture may be 
sent to us for publication, in case he does not return, as life 
insurance is classed as a most hazardous risk in that part of the — 
world. The Brotherhood of the Wise is not found in Samoa, as 
we were led to believe, but in the region of the Polynesian people 
in the Pacific; among the very savage and altogether cannibal 
people of the Melanesian race in New Britain, which is the next 
archipelago east of New Guinea. Traces of it are found, at — 
intervals, along the chain of islands for some thousands of miles 
as far, probably, as New Caledonia. Its resemblance to Masonry 
is purely collateral, of course, rather than direct; and Brother 
Churchill thinks it highly probable that at some indefinitely re- 
mote epoch a more or less esoteric Brotherhood of men of the 
better sort existed, that cherished a wider view of life than was 
within the scope of the Cowans of the period; and that it had 
some system of recognition by visual and tactile gesture speech. 
We hope for Brother Churchill a safe return from his journey, 
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and the Society will await his findings with eager interest and 
expectation. 


* * * 
FRANKLIN AND WAR 


Brother Editor: Is it true that Franklin taught the doc- 
trine of “peace at any price?” I have heard it so stated of late, 
and I cannot bring myself to believe it. Perhaps you can clear 
the air.—O. W. J. 

Franklin hated war. Who does not? No man in our day 
hated war with a more utter hatred than the late Lord Roberts— 
a noble Mason he was, too. Repeatedly Franklin made use of 
e saying, “There never was a good war or a bad peace,” which, 
like other proverbs, may be not only absurd, but wicked, under 
certain circumstances. He did however vehemently repudiate 
his proverb when confronted by the possible application of it 
to a treaty of peace between the Colonies and Great Britain 
“which might impugn their loyalty to their allies; as witness his 
etter to his English friend David Hartley, under date of Feb. 
nd, 1780. (See Bigelow’s Franklin, Vol. 2, p. 498). So far as 
we are aware, he never gave over the use of his proverb, but he 
reserved the right to throw it to the winds betimes, knowing 
that all aphorisms are liable “to crumble before specific moral 
tests.” 

tee 


MASONIC SIGNS 


Four Brethren have asked for suggestions in the study of 
Masonic signs, their origin, meaning, and so forth. It is a most 
fascinating subject; for even among primitive peoples from earli- 
est times there seems to have existed a kind of universal sign- 
anguage employed by all peoples. Among widely separated 
folk the signs were very similar, owing, perhaps, to the fact 
that they were natural gestures of greeting, warning, or of dis- 
tress. (See The Builders, p. 140, note). Intimation of this is 
found in the Bible (1 Kings, 20:30-35). The German explorer 
Leichhardt has published his meeting with native tribes in Aus- 
tralia and the interchange of signs in which subsisted a Masonic 
character. Among North American Indians a sign-code of like 
sort was known. (Indian Masonry, by Wright, Chap. 3). See 
also the account of the experience of Haskett Smith among the 
ancient Druses, in an interesting paper published in the Transac- 
tions of Coronati Lodge. (Vol. 4, p. 11). Kipling has written 
of the subject in his story of “The Man who Would be King.” 
For further reading, see the essay by Brother Gould on “The Call 
of the Sign,” in his “Essays on Freemasonry,”—a book of great 
value and authority. 
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MAUNDY THURSDAY 


Looking into the different modes, manners and customs of 
various religious organizations in their observance of Maundy 
Thursday festivities, I notice that in the Greek Catholic Church, 
in addition to the usual ceremony of washing the pilgrim’s feet 
and annointing his head with oil, “The consecration of the Holy 
Myron takes place.” I should like to ask you to enlighten me as 
to what the Holy Myron is, as well as any other light that you 
may be able to throw upon the original observance of this feast 
by early religious societies.—P. J. F. 

Myron means oil, coming from the Greek word meaning 
any juicy substance. The holy oil is consecrated, since its 
efficacy is supposed to last from one Maundy Thursday to anoth- 
er. See Catholic Encyclopedia, article on “Holy Oil,” also article 
on “Maundy Thursday.” For further information as to this 
feast and its rites in various religious societies, see the splendid 
article on “Feasts and Fasts,” also the article on “Feetwashing,” 
in Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics; which traces 
the observance through all ages and sects. 


GEORGE PRENTICE 


Was George D. Prentice, the Kentucky poet, a Mason ? 
Also, can you tell me if his poems have ever been published in 
book form? I have some of his verse, and what.I have makes 
me want more.—W. J. B. 

_ Answering the last question first, we may say that “The 
Poems of George D. Prentice, With a Biographical Sketch by 
john J. Piatt,” was published by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
ati, in 1887, and could no doubt be secured at second hand—we 
our copy after that manner. There is also an appreciation 
Prentice to be found in that brilliant book called “The Com- 
mises of Life,” by Henry Watterson. As to the first question, 
e sketch by Mr. Piatt we read: “Prentice was a Mason, and 
ody, removed from his son’s home to Louisville, was permit- 
o lie in state during one day in the Masonic Temple, where 
ands of his fellow-citizens—men, women, and children— 
ed to take their last look at his familiar face. He was 
1 with Masonic honors in Cave Hill Cemetery.” (pp. 44-45). 
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THE GOSPEL RECORDS 


__ Ina lecture which I heard you deliver last winter, in speak- 
ing of the method of oral instruction used by the Jews at the 
time of Jesus, and before, you said that the story of Jesus was 
preserved somewhat as Masonic “work” is handed down from 
mouth to ear for some time before it was written down. Where 
can I find a fuller account of it?—L. A, N. 

; You will find it a very interesting subject, if you look into 
it. At least a century before the time of Jesus the Halacha or 
Haggada came into existence, by which is meant a voluminous 
literature carried in the memories of the Rabbis, obeying the 
principle, “Commit nothing to writing.” This was repeated over 
and over again to disciples until it was engraved upon their 
memories letter-perfect, and hence the term for Rabbinical in- 
struction was Mishnah, repetition. Such was the Jewish method, 
and it was natural, if not inevitable, that the Apostles, being 
Jews, should adopt it in teaching and preserving the story and 
words of Jesus; the more so, because the prejudice against writ- 
ing anything was carried over into the early church. For a de- 
tailed account of this method as used by the church in finally 
giving the tradition of Jesus written form, see the chapter on 
“The Evangelic Records” which serves as an introduction to that 
ye book, “In The Days of His Flesh,” by David Smith. (Doran 
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GUILD MASONRY 


May I have your help in this: What books would you recom- 
mend that will give me a fair idea of the Guilds of the Middle 
Ages which transmitted their operative knowledge through the 
centuries to the early records of Lodges in England? And what 
records have we of the Dionysian Architects as being derived 
from Egyptian sources ?—F. A. H. 

(1) English Guilds, by Toulmin Smith, is an authority on 
Guilds in general, but we think the book of most interest in 
preparing this part of your paper would be “The Hole Craft 
and Fellowship of Masonry,” by Conder. It is a study of the 
Mason’s Company, of London, tracing it, from the records, far 
back into the cathedral-building period. But are you sure that 
modern Masonry was derived from Guild-Masonry? We doubt 
it. Guild Masons were quite distinct from Freemason, as we 
read the record, at least until the latter began to decline. (See 
The Builders, pp. 118-19). Guild Masons were often employed 
by Freemasons to do rough work, and if found reliable and in- 
telligent enough, were sometimes admitted to the order; but the 
two bodies were distinct. Freemasonry, as we hold, descended, 
rather, from the great fraternity of architects and artists who 
built the cathedrals. (See The Comacines, by W. Ravenscroft). 
We trust that Brother Hatch will emphasize the distinction be- 
tween guild-Masonry and Freemasonry. (2) The Dionysian 
Architects cannot be connected, directly, with Egyptian sources, 


‘but only indirectly, since the Mysteries of Bacchus which they 


celebrated were a modified form of the Egyptian Mysteries, 


having the same theme and much the same form. 
* * * 


THE LION OF JUDAH 


Will you explain to me the meaning of the following, “And 
an unshaken confidence in the Lion of the Tribe of Judah”? 
This question has been asked several times in my hearing, and I 
have never heard it explained.—L. R. H. 

No doubt most Masons, especially in Christian lands, identify 
the Lion of Judah with Christ, as is their right, and they have 
the authority and example of Christian symbolism for so doing. 
(See Monumental Christianity, by Lundy, pp. 287-94). This 
interpretation was emphasized by men like Hutchinson (in his 
Spirit of Masonry) and others who gave a decidedly Christian 
meaning to the Third Degree of Masonry. But the symbolism 
of the Lion is much older than Christianity—like the Cross, and 
most other symbols employed by Christianity—having in the 
Egyptian mythology the same position which the Bull had in 
the Mithraic system. It was a symbol of strength, originally, 
it would seem, of the heat of the sun and its power to bring 
about the resurrection of nature in spring. (See Lundy, as 
above cited, also the Sign and Symbols of Primordial Man, by 
Churchward, to name no others). In the Egyptian story it was 
the lion-god, with his strong grip, who raised Osiris from the 
dead. We feel like putting the question, Why are we admon- 
ished to have an unshaken confidence in the Lion of the tribe of 
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MASONIC REGALIA 


I am interested in Masonic regalia, not in wearing it, but in 
knowing how it came to be what it is, what it means and the 
like. If not too much trouble, I would thank you to cite me to 
something to read on the subject.—A. C. A. 
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The following will tell you about all that is known of the 
origin and use of regalia, in the Blue Lodge, and from the point 
of view of history. The chapter on “Our Regalia” in that valu- 
able little book, “Things a Freemason Ought to Know,” by F. J. 
W. Crowe; similar chapters in “The Pertect Ashlar,” by Law- 
rence, and in “Masonic Jurisprudence and Symbolism,” by Law- 
rence. There are a number of essays on the subject in the 
transactions of the Coronati Lodge, if you have access to its 
volumes. Going farthur back, you might read the essay of 
Brother Higgins on “the Apron,’ which will show what mean- 
ings attached to the badge ot a Mason in an earlier time, 

“30: 


THE MITHRA AGAIN 


Continued interest in the Mysteries of Mithra is curious. 
As has been said, the Mithra was the religion of the Roman 
army, because of its emphasis upon the military virtues; and 
as such spread all over the empire. So powerful was it indeed, 
that it was the most serious rival of Christianity at one time. 
To the references already given, we venture to add the following. 
If our Brethren who are interested have access to the works of 
G. R. S. Mead, especially his “Echoes from the Gnosis,” they will 
find there some of the original materials, so far as they lave 
been preserved; in Vol. 5, “'tshe Mysteries of Mithra,” and espec- 
ially in Vol. 6, “A Mithraic Ritual.” We of today can hardly 
realize the meaning and service of such cults to the ancient 
world, appealing as they did to the mystical, the dramatic, and 
the patriotic in humanity. There were many abuses, of course, 
as there are in everything; but the ministry of The Mysteries 
was, on the whole, benign. The saying of Gibbon applies here: 
“All religions are equally true to the believer, equally false to 
the philosopher, and equally useful to the politician.” We quote 
from memory and may not be exact, but the last clause is what 
we had in mind—for the mystery-religions of antiquity were 
used by Roman politicians for their ends. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


The Brother who asks what we think of the Illinois judge 
who decided that Bacon wrote the plays of Shakespeare, asks too 
much. The dignity of this journal, and the proprieties of the 
profession to which we happen to belong, forbid us to say out 
loud what we really think. The case calls for strong speech. 
Not only did the judge make himself superlatively ridiculous, 
but he did not add to the general confidence in the courts. (See 
the chapter on this subject in the new “Life of Shakespeare,” by 
Sir Sidney Lee). We know what Bacon wrote; we know what 
Shakespeare wrote—and we know that he wrote it—and the two 
are so world-far apart and unlike as to make the controversy 
absurd. We wonder what would have been the decision of the 
court had a little volume called “‘Translation of Certaine Psalmes 
into English Verse” which Bacon wrote and for which he accept- 
ed responsibility in 1625, been introduced in evidence. To say 
that a man who could be guilty of such a translation wrote 
Hamlet—well, it is like expecting a kangaroo to turn archangel 
over night. In spite of reflections on Mr. Justice Shallow which 
will not down, we should accept the decision of the Illinois jurist 
as adding to the gayety of nations, in the same spirit in which 
Shakespeare set down the bad law enounced by the delightful 
Portia—that “wise young judge.” 


* ok * 


RUSSIAN MASONRY 


Brother Editor:—I should like to know something about 
Russian Masonry, if there is such a thing, and wish you would 
inform me if it is not too much bother.—B. G. L. 

Freemasonry is said to have been introduced into Russia as 
early as 1731, by the Grand Lodge of England, and there is re- 
ported to have been a Lodge in Petrograd in 1732. Howbeit, the 
first Lodges to be tolerated openly were the Lodge of Silence in 
Petrograd, and the “North Star” at Riga, in 1750. Masonry 
made little progress in Russia, says Thory, until 1763, when 
Empress Catherine II declared herself a Protectress of the Order. 
In 1765 the Rite of Melesino, unknown in any other land and 
introduced by a Greek of that name, made its advent in Russia, 
along with the York and Swedish Rites; and in 1783 a Grand © 
Lodge was formed, which, rejecting the others, adopted the 
Swedish system. For a time Masonry flourished. But the Em- 
press, becoming alarmed at the trend of affairs in France, and 
suspecting that Masonry was involved in that disturbance, with- 
drew her protection from the Order. In 1797 Paul I, at the 
behest of the Jesuits, interdicted the meeting of all secret so- 
cieties, which edict was renewed by Alexander in 1801. But in 
1803 M. Boeber succeeded in removing the prejudices of the 
Emperor against the Masons; the Emperor himself joined the 
Order, and the Grand Orient of Russia was established, of which 
Boeber was made Grand Master. Suddenly, however, in 1822, _ 
Alexander issued a decree ordering all Lodges closed—and this 
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is the period dealt with by Tolstoi in his “War and Peace.’ 
Masonry has had little open history in Russia since that time 
(See “Freemasonry in Russia and Poland,” by Ernest Fried 
richs. ) 

* 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE ETHICS OF THE BALLOT” 


Dear Brother Newton: Wor. Bro. Middleton’s questions 
open up the most irritating of all subjects relating to Lodge 
government and discipline. The ballot should always be dis 
cussed in the abstract. Our brother asks for an abstract dis 
cussion, and presents a concrete case. We presume that his 
case in point is a’ New Jersey one, but from several years ex 
perience as Master of a very active Lodge and as an inspector, 
1 must say it sounds familiar. 

I am far enough away from New Jersey to attempt an an 
swer to those six questions: 

1. The cube was cast by a Mason, and we must consider 
the cause of rejection just. : 

2. He probably did well to keep his reason to himself 
especially in view of the prominence of the petitioner, and the 
special efforts that would likely have been made to cause him 
to change his ballot. It is possible that his reason, if stated, 
would have injured the petitioner more than a quiet rejection. 

38. He evidently did not think it his duty to report to the — 
committee. He may have been a member of the committee, — 
anyway. 

4. There is no evidence that either the Lodge or the peti-_ 
tioner was badly treated. The Lodge certainly owes more Ma- 
sonic consideration to a member than to a petitioner, no matter — 
how prosperous, popular and prominent the latter may be. y 

5. If the rejection of this profane was not made an issue, 
and is not further discussed by the members, neither the Lodge 
nor the petitioner was harmed. We must still presume that the 
rejecting brother knew what he was about. The Lodge did not 
solicit the petition, and the applicant had no right to be certain 
of election. ; 

6. A cube is always to be expected—not feared. The cubes — 
are in the box for a purpose. Friendship should have no more 
to do with a Masonic ballot than should any other sort of preju 
dice. 

Now to ask Bro. Middleton—and others—some questions: 


1. Is petitioning a right or a privilege? 
2. Is it advisable to appoint investigating committees ? 
3. Where such committees are appointed is there not 4a 


tendency to depend too much on their reports ? 
4. Why is the Masonic ballot secret? 
5. Why is it unanimous? 

6. When the ballot is declared “not clear” is not the action 
of the Lodge unanimous, as well as when “clear”? What has 
the number of cubes to do with it? 

7. Do “post mortem” discussions pay, either in the Lodge 
or out of it? 

The proper answers to my questions numbers four, five and_ 
six—and every Mason should be able to answer them properly—_ 
will form a complete answer to all the questions Bro, Middleton 
asks. 
When I hear Masons discussing the result of a ballot, my 
advice is always, “Forget it.” 

Yours fraternally, 
Wm. A. Stewart, W. Va. 


* 


* 
THE 47TH PROBLEM 


* 


The question has often arisen in my mind during the de- 
livery of the third section of the Master’s lecture, “What value | 
does the candidate get from the figure of the 47th Euclid as | 
shown on the chart?” I have never been able to see that he | 
gets any whatever. ; 

The Master calls his attention to it as being the invention 
of “our’ ancient friend and brother, the great Pythagoras,” and | 
glibly recites the story of what a tantrum of delight and en 
thusiasm the philosopher indulged in when he had at last, pre- | 
sumably after a prolonged search, arrived at the goal of mathe- | 
matical demonstration of this now famous theorem. | 

Whether Pythagoras was in fact the original propounder | 
and demonstrator of the problem or not, or whether or not he 
almost suffocated the gods and goddesses of Olympus with the | 
odor and smoke of bull-meat in celebration of his triumph, are | 
questions of no particular interest here; the problem itself is_ 
what I wish to discuss in its relation to the mysteries of Mason- 
ry. This triangle comprises within its three lines the most 
interesting train of harmonies and logical relations to be found | 
in the mysteries of nature, and their study is fraught with a | 
vast plentitude of both diversion and instruction for the in- 


, 
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iring mind. Then why is it passed over so lightly in our 
ork, without any attempt at explanation of its properties or 
a of the suggestions of infinite harmony of relation it con- 
als? 
If our old-time mathematician stopped with the proving of 
the problem as we have it represented generally in our modern 
athematical text-books and on the Mason’s chart, he had no 
ficient reason for the “carrying on” that he is credited with; 
if he saw that he had discovered a mathematical and logical 
chain extending infinitely, of which the three, four, five figure 
_ is but the first link, then he was justified in shouting to his lung- 
capacity. As an isolated example it has no large value, though 
true one. I must believe, then, that he must have made the 
omprehensive discovery, and that the real significance of it was 
ost to later times. 
: But let us get down to the problem in its full demonstra- 
on: 
i First, it demonstrates that of every right-angled triangle 
_ Whose altitude (meaning here its shortest side) is odd and all 
its lines integral, the square of the altitude is numerically equal 
ee, be lineal sum of the roots of the squares of the other two 
sides; 
2 Second, that the base of every such triangle is constantly 
even and the hypothenuse odd; 
a 


_ Third, that the difference of length of base and hypothenuse 
is constantly one unit of the standard of measurement used; 


Fourth, that the sum of the lengths of the three sides bears 
a regularly and constantly decreasing ratio to the square content 
of the “oblong square” or right parallelogram of which the base 
and altitude are the roots; 
ee Fifth, that the base and hypothenuse of every such triangle 

through an infinite series increase in length constantly and regu- 
larly by multiples of the length of the base of the first or three, 
four, five figure. 

Now let us examine the first figure, with the form of which 
_ we are all familiar. 


square of the altitude, and their difference is one. 


The sum of the three sides is equal numerically to the 
~ content of the “oblong square.” 
’ The second figure of the series, altitude 5, has for its base 
half of the square-less-one of the altitude, or 12, which is three 
times the length of the base of the first figure, or that base in- 
creased by twice its length. The hypothenuse remains one unit 
the longer. The sum of the lengths of the three lines is reduced 
to one-half the area of the parallelogram. 
The third triangle takes as its base again one-half of the 
square-less-one of the altitude 7, or 24. The base is increased 
by twenty units, or is six times the length of the original, cor- 
“responding to the sum of the numerals denoting the sequence 
of the odd numbers in the order of their progression from three, 
the first odd number having the powers of a factor. The sum 
of the three lines is now 56, one-third of the area of the parallel- 
-ogram. 
The fourth figure will have for its sides 9, 40 and 41; sum 
of lengths 90; area of “oblong square 360; ratio 1 to four, or a 
fraction having for its denominator the ordinal of the odd num- 
ber 9. These laws operate unvaryingly throughout the infinite 
series. 
- Now let us pass to the higher numbers without proving our 
propositions consecutively: 
d Every odd number is one greater than twice the numeral 
of its order of sequence. What are the dimensions of the right- 
triangle of the tenth order? The altitude of this triangle is 21. 
Its base is found by multiplying the base 4 by the sum of the 
_ series of ordinals 1-10 inclusive. This sum is 55 (found by the 
simple arithmetical process of multiplying the sum of the ex- 
tremes by the number of terms and dividing by two.) - The 
product is 220, the base; and the sum of the two longer lines is 
441, the square of the altitude. The sum of the three lines is 
462, and the area of the parallelogram 4620. Ratio 1 to 10, the 


Try now first finding the base which, with its corresponding 
hypothenuse, determines the altitude required to fulfill the con- 
Take, for example, the 


The sum of the series of numerals 1-15 is 120. 


every interested Mason can find in this problem an ample source 
of diversion and instruction : a 
much more attention in our work than it receives, if we may say 
that it receives any in fact. <a we: 

Other right-angled triangles follow the principles of this in 
a general way, but none with that precision and unvarying har- 
mony of relations of the Pythagorean theorem. Let each Ma- 
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The base and hypothenuse added numerically equal the- 
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sonic student make his own application of the truths it imparts. 
Yours fraternally, 
D. Frank Peffley, Washington. 


* * 


THE HOUSE OF LIGHT 


Dear Sirs and Brethren:—In “Sun Dials and Roses of Yes- 
terday,” Alice Morse Earle tells of early sun dials in England 
which were <nown as Masonic sun dials. 

Whether they were so or not I think the “House of Light” 
should have one, and under separate cover I am taking the 
liberty of sending you a suggestion for one. 

I also wish to congratulate you on “The Builder.” It is 
getting better with each issue. Brother Newton’s answers to 
questions and book reviews alone are worth the cost of the pub- 
lication. The May issue came in this morning and I spent a 
very pleasant hour with it. I particularly enjoyed the article 
by Bro. Waite and the correspondence by Bro. Rugg. I believe 
both are familiar with James Morgan Pryse’s volume, “The New 
Testament Restored.” 

One thing more. Why can’t the Hierophants at “The House 
of Light” arrange to have yearly conventions of the “Sons of 
Light” at Anamosa? Elbert Hubbard conducted such conven- 
tions for the benefit of the “Immortals” and I think we could 
surpass his in attendance and interest. 

We would have no difficulty in regard to speakers with 
such men as Newton, Buck, Rugg, Graham, Shepherd, Schenck, 
Lemert, Clegg and Stewart—not to mention a host of others. 
Possibly the TK would meet with us and we could at least talk 
with him individually. Such a yearly convention would be a 
wonderful stimulus to all of us and I’m sure the students of the 
deeper things of Masonry would eagerly grasp such an oppor- 
tunity to commune with the Hierophants and each other. 

Trusting you can see your way clear to plan for such a 
yearly gathering and with all kind wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely and fraternally, 
John G. Keplinger, Illinois. 

P. $.—Some time ago you published an article on the obelisk 
which was removed from Alexandria to New York City. This 
was interesting, but I’d like to see an article on the Masonic 
aspect of the Great Pyramid Gizeh. Prof. Piazza Smyth in 
“Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid,” Adams in “The House 
of the Hidden Places,” McCarthy in “The Great Pyramid Jeezek,” 
and Coryn in “The Faith of Ancient Egypt” are very interesting, 
but I’d like to see the subject worked out from a Masonic stand- 
point. Don’t you know of a good man who could do this for us? 
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THE RITE OF MEMPHIS 


Dear Brother:—The Rite of Memphis is a branch of Mason- 
ry devoted to the study of Philosophy and Comparative Religion 
and the explanation of the ritual ceremonies and symbols of 
ancient Craft Masonry. As organized in the United States, it 
does not confer or work the three symbolic or fundamental de- 
grees, but receives into fellowship only Master Masons in good 
standing. The organization has been in existence in the United 
States since 1857. The late Brother John Yarker was. its Soy- 
ereign Grand Commander in England. The ritual work in this 
country was at one time co-ordinated with the Scottish Rite of 
33 degrees, but was later restored to its original ninety-five de- 
grees. Perhaps you will admit the following statement of its 
spirit and aims by Brother Yarker: 

“1st. The Rite of Memphis is open to all regular Master 
Masons of any constitutional Grand Lodge; is unsectarian in its 
teaching and exacts no other qualification from its candidates 
but probity and honor. 

“9d. The fees which it exacts are of moderate amount, and 
it is governed by elective assemblies, after the manner of the 
Craft. Thus the Masters of each series by election become 
members of the Mystic Temple, and those of the Supreme Body 
or Sovereign Sanctuary. 

Tord. eThe Eran from the 4th to the 90th, are based 
upon those of the Craft universal. They. explain its symbols, 
develop its mystic philosophy, exemplify its morality, examine 
its legends, tracing them to their primitive source, and deal 
fairly and truthfully with the historical features of Symbolic 
Masonry. ; 

“4th. As a system it opens up the study of the immense 
lore of the ancient Jews, Egyptians, Persians, Hindoos, Baby- 
lonians, and other ancient races, and may claim kindred relations 
to the learned societies of all countries. Many of its degrees 
and lectures deal with these abtruse subjects, and that in an im- 
partial manner, offering valuable suggestions to the advanced 
student. ; 

“5th. It proposes to instruct the neophytes by degrees, and 
at intervals, with all known Masonic Science and a knowledge of 
the various Rites which have sprung up In the past from the 
learned speculations of Masonic students. In this relation it 
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transmits and concentrates the knowledge and wisdom of the 
mysterious fraternities of the middle ages. 

“6th. Possibly the only High Grade Rite which has been 
chartered by a Grand Lodge of Symbolic Masonry, it is abso- 
lutely the most perfect and thorough development of the Craft 
System, the most comprehensive, accurate, and valuable of all 
Rites, and the most complete in its ceremonies, through which 
it seeks to extend Masonic Knowledge, Justice, Charity, Morality, 
and fraternity, and to enforce all those great qualities which 
distinguish the Masons of all time.” 

As a paragraph in a recent issue of The Builder was so 
inadequate, if not incorrect, in its allusions to this Rite, I doubt 
not that you will publish this brief memorandum from the pen 
of Brother Yarker. ~ 

Yours fraternally, 
Ellis B. Guild, New York. 
oe WM, ne 


THE COLOR, BLUE, AS A MASONIC SYMBOL 


Brother Editor:—The translucent hue of the heavens by day 
holds a special charm for mankind. There is reason to believe 
that from ancient times this color has been held in high esteem, 
not only for its intrinsic beauty, but also for some special sym- 
bolism. 

Sapphire is the oldest jewel name in the Aryan and Semitic 
languages. It is one of the oldest words of any kind coming 
down to us from the distant past unchanged. The word is essen- 
tially the same in English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Persian, and 
in fact in all languages of the white race. As applied to a jewel, 
it represented, until very recent years, not a special mineral, but 
a stone of a special color. This is evidence that from a remote 
period blue has been held in exceptionally high esteem. When 
we consider the fondness of uncultured peoples for reds and yel- 
lows, this ancient esteem for the color, blue, is the more re- 
markable. As such jewels were worn, not only for ornament, 
but also as “charms,” bringing good luck to the possessor, it is 
probable that this color symbolized some attribute of great 
importance. 


We are familiar with the employment of colors to represent 
emotions. Red is associated with anger and violence, green 
with envy and jealousy, white with purity, black with wicked- 
ness, and blue with downheartedness. For some of these asso- 
ciations we can discover a natural appropriateness. For others 
the relationship is not so apparent. Yellow usually has a dis- 
tasteful significance; yet yellow is the color of the standards of 
royalty. While “to feel blue” is to be downcast, yet the em- 
blematic anchor of hope is usually colored blue. 

It is a peculiarity of language that a word may have more 
than one meaning. In many cases one word has come to do 
duty for two or more quite different originals. This is true of 
our word, blue. While it originally meant “livid,” it has been 
made to include the pellucid color of the noonday sky. In one 
case it is associated with unhappiness and dissolution, and in 
the other with mystery and beauty. In common speech, the 
Teutonic word, blue, has displaced all others; and such words 
as cerulean, sapphire and azure are left to rhetoric and poetry. 

Blue as a symbol associated with the heavens suggests ideals 
connected therewith that link the present with the past. When 
man first began to wonder about the forces of nature, he per- 
sonified what he did not understand, and held in reverence and 
awe the imaginary beings whose acts he supposed them to be. 
Of all nature the most impressive and constant event is the daily 
miracle of the rising of the sun, bringing light to mankind. 
Early man considered the sun a Being, kindly disposed toward 
him. The sun was worshipped, and after him the moon, and 
then the stars, and finally they were all grouped together as the 
Heavenly Ones. 

Through this Star Worship, some knowledge of Astronomy 
and some concept of the Universe was arrived at. And from 
contemplation of the order and harmony of the Universe, the 
priesthood eventually reached the idea of a Supreme Being, 
Creator and Ruler of all things. This is the highest ideal of life 
that man has ever entertained, and it was reached long before 
the dawn of history. 

This higher knowledge, which concerned both religion and 
science, seems to have been confined to those initiated into the 
priesthood. In the literature of the Egyptians it is hinted at 
guardedly. Among the Chaldeans less caution may have been 
observed; for races that came in contact with the Chaldeans, 
carried away some knowledge of the subject. . 

In such reverence and esteem was this higher wisdom held, 
that worship and aspiration have been associated ever since with 
the heavens. The empyrean was the abode of the gods, and the 
statues of the gods were sometimes painted blue. Even in our 
own times and among our own people, holy pictures generally 
have a background of blue. In Astrology and the mystic cults, 
blue represents esoteric wisdom. 

An important factor of Freemasonry is its attitude toward 
knowledge. It is referred to in each of the degrees, and one 
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degree is entirely given to its consideration. Knowledge is such 
an important factor of Freemasonry that to draw attention to 
it is much like pointing out that light is of the sun. Freemason- 
ry is concerned with all aspiration. 
And it is eminently appropriate that the color of the noonday 
sky, traditionally associated with the knowledge and ideals that 
tend toward progress, should be the color representative of Sym- 
bolic Masonry. 


Yours fraternally, 
Joseph Barnett, California. 
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THE LAND OF LEMURIA 


In the June issue of The Builder, page 189, a brother who 
signs himself “EK, P. H.” inquires regarding the basis for the 
theories regarding the ancient continent ot Lemuria, the pre- 
historic Aryan invasion of India, and the personality of Rama, 
said to have been the leader of the invading whites. He says 
these matters were referred to in a lecture read before his lodge, 
and that he is unable to find any other references. In your reply 
you assume that the authority of the writer of the lecture must 
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It is a looking upward. 


have been “kama and Moses,” or “The Great Initiates,” by 


tidouard Schure, and you express regret “that the lecturer did 


not give his authority, and also that he did not indicate in how 


tar his narrative could be substantiated and how far not.” 

I have no doubt that the lecture referred to by E. P. H. is 
one of my own, that entitled “the First Initiations,” and issued 
by the Masonic Lecture Bureau as the third number of its first 
series. 
world, now have in their possession this lecture, in addition to 


more than twice that many which have used it in the past, it 


is manifestly impossible for me to reply to the inquirer person- 
ally, and I hence crave the use of your columns for that purpose. 
in the lecture referred to, the entire matter is presented for 


inasmuch as nearly 600 lodges, in every part of the 


ere Se ee 


what it is worth. The statement is made that “There is no ab-— 


solute historical evidence upon which to base the theory of © 


Lemuria, but there are legends regarding this most ancient con- 
tinent, which are found in the literature ot many peoples.” I 


have always been scrupulously careful to avoid misleading my — 


auditors; and if EK. P. H. has reached a different conclusion as to 


my attitude, it is to be feared that he failed to give close atten-— 


tion to the reading of the lecture in question, as well as to the 
preceding one, entitled “the Beginnings of the Human Race.” 


It is hardly practicable to attempt to give any large number | 
of authorities in lectures intended for reading betore lodges, 
although some seven or eight works are cited in the lecture re-_ 
On referring to my files, I discover that I consulted | 
more than eighty books in the preparation of the two lectures | 


ferred to. 


dealing with Atlantis, Lemuria, the Hyperboreans, the early 
Aryans and Vedic India. i 
following, which, it will be observed, cover a wide range: 


“The Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ and “The 


Malay Archipelago,’ by Alfred Russel Wallace. 
“Oriental and Linguistic Studies,” by W. D. Whitney. 
Sundry writings of N. M. Prejvalski, and of Sven Hedin. 
“Geschichte des Alterthums,” by Ed. Meyer. 
“Vedische Mythologie,” by Hillebrandt, 
“The Ramayana.” 
“The Rig-Veda.” 
“The Bible in India,” by Louis Jacolliot. 


an | 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed.: see index, under “Rama,” 


“Lemuria” and “Aryan.” 

“Sketch for History of the Dionysian Artificers,’ by H. J. 
DaCosta. 

“Rama and Moses,” by Edouard Schure. 

“Atlantis,” by Ignatius Donnelly. 


“The Lost Lemuria,” and “The Story of Atlantis,” by W. 


Scott-Elliot. ; 
“The Story of Vedie India,” by Z. A. Ragozin. 
“Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civilises,” by Reville. 
“Recits et Commentaries sur les Vedas,” by Ramatsariar. 
“La Religion Vedique,” by A. Bergaigne, 


“Histoire Philosophique du Genre Humain,” by Fabre d’Oli-- 


vet. 

“History of Creation,” and “The Pedigree of Man,” by Ernst 
Haeckel. ‘ 

“L’Inde Antique,” by Alfred Le Dain. 

“Prehistoric Times,” by Sir John Lubbock. 

“Man and His Forerunners,” by H. v. Buttel-Reepen. 

“The Childhood of Religions,” by Edward Clodd. 

Sundry writings of F. Max-Miiller. 


“La Legende des Symboles,” “Philosophiques, Religieux et 


Maconnique,” by Mare Saunier. 

“Timaeus” and “Critias,” by Plato. 

“Prehistoric Times,” by Sir John Lubbock. 

The works of Diodorus Siculus, of Strabo and others of the 
ancients will be found to contain interesting material germane 
to the subject. 

R. J. Lemert, Helena, Montana. 
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INSIGNIA OF THE SOCIETY 


Responding to an insistent and continuous demand on the part of many members of the 
Society for a Masonic pin or button which should identify the wearer “at sight” we have had 
designs made as per the above cut. We can obtain the silk mounted fob in washed rose gold at 
_ a price of $1.00 each ;-in solid gold, $12.50 each; with leather strap, $ .75; plain medal (with 
g 4 ring), $ .50; Button (same finish), $ .25. 

ues If enough Brethren are interested, we will arrange to furnish them. 
GEO. L. SCHOONOVER, Secretary. 
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THE NATIONAL MASONIC RESEARCH SOCIETY 


ORGANIZED on an unsélfish and non-commercial basis of service in the 
search for Masonic Truth, the National Masonic Research Society invites 
the co-operation of those Masons everywhere who are willing to assist in 
this Great Work, and who desire to share its benefits. The best evidence 
of the methods to be pursued by the Society in disseminating light to the 
Brethren will be found in the pages of its official organ. 


THE BUILDER. This. Monthly Journal goes to every member of the Society. 
It is in every sense a constructive journal, laboring within the ranks of 
Masonry for the advancement of Masonie principles, acquainting its mem- 
bers with the progress of Masoni¢ Truth throughout the world, as well 
as endeavoring to bring the expert of the past to help us along the J 
pathway of the future. 


- THE OBJECTS of the Society, as outlined in its By-laws, are as follows: 
(1) the collection, preservation and indexing of all materials of value in 
Masonic study; (2) the compilation of lists of names of Masons interested 
in distinct lines of Masonic study or activity, for the stimulation and 
guidance of Masonic intercourse; (8) the promotion and supervision of 
meetings of Masons for Masonic study and discussion, and the foundation - 
and maintenance of a bureau of Masonic lectures; (4) the collection and 
circulation of data bearing upon distinct Masonic activities, such as plans 
and specifications for different kinds of Masonic buildings; systems for 
the financing of Masonic projects; the results of practical experience upon 
different phases of Masonic charity, and the like; (5) the foundation and 
management of funds for the financial aid of Masonic students and Ma- 
sonic research; (6) the production and publication of courses of Masonic 
study; (7) the publication of books and pamphlets on Masonic subjects, 
and (8) the publication of a magazine devoted to the study and interpre- 
tation of the history, philosophy and purposes of the various rites, orders 
and degrees of Freemasonry. 


ADMINISTRATION of the Society’s affairs is in the hands of a Board of 
Stewards, elected by the members of the Society. The By-laws already 
adopted, cover the routine of its business, provide proper checks upon its 
finances, and will be published at an early date. 


FORMS OF MEMBERSHIP. THERE|IS NO MEMBERSHIP FEE. Breth- 
ren desiring to affiliate with this Society may choose from the following 
forms of membership the one w hieh best accommodates their desire to 
promote the work. 

1. Membership dues $1.50 annually, payable j in January of each year. 

2. Life members may commute dues for life by paying $50.00, at 
one time. 

3. Fellows, (engaged in actual research) $10.00 on notice of election. 

4. Patrons, being those who shall have contributed $1,000.00 or more 
to the objects of the Societiy, ae who shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of the Society for lif 

N.B. ALL MEMBERS WILL RECEIVE “THE BUILDER” as a prerog- 
ative of membership. 
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Communications.—Al]l editorial communications should be addressed to 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, Editor, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Payments of dues and all communications except editorial, should be sent to 
THE NATIONAL MASONIC RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
Anamosa, Iowa. 
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S%GAIN Dec. 27, 1779, at Morristown, N. J., 


SO records 104 present with “Bro.” Washing. 
ton’s name*’ at the head of the “visitors”’ 
- but unfortunately only the last name of each is given, 
~ which makes identification in a few cases uncertain, 
so instead of saying ALL were officer's 
in Washington’s Army, ’tis best to 
say “nearly all.”” From St. Andrew’s 
Lodge to Lexington in 1775, working 
in unity and celebrating St. John’s 
Day Dec. 27, 1779, in a meeting at- 
tended by Washington and nearly all 
his officers!—Truly, it is akin to the 
unobserved power in an electric gen- 
erator, actuating every move to estab- 
lish Old Glory in honor. In the usual 
history there are of course only dis- 
tant references to Masonry at this 
time, but enough remains of lodge 
records to show the inner workings. 
GENERAL GRAND MASTER PROPOSED 
This meeting of Dec. 27, 1779, was 
_ the meeting that called the first Masonic convention 
Lodge in America to arrange for a “General Grand 
Master” in and over the said “Thirteen United States 
of America.” The Convention Lodge met the first 
- Monday in February following. Bro. Mordecai Gist 
was unanimously elected president. Such an ardent 
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patriot was he, that he named one of his sons “Inde- 
pendence” and the other “States.” Later he was G. M. 
of South Carolina. 

Bro. Otho Holland Williams, a bright, brave and 
brawny Mason, was secretary. As to the Masonic 
Convention about the only result has been a series of 
like meetings from time to time down even unto our 
day—but there is no General Grand Master yet. But 
the meeting is itself a proof that the 
thought of those brothers was active 
in matters far beyond the scope of or- 
dinary lodge meetings in time of 
peace. They had a vision of a great, 
free country—and by their effort the 
vision became the FACT. 


AMERICAN UNION LODGE AND WASH- 
INGTON LODGE NO. 10 JOINT 
HOSTS TO OVER 500 

In October, 1779, Washington 
Lodge No. 10, another military lodge, 
was instituted with General John Pat- 
terson, Master; Col. Benjamin Tupper 
and Major William Hull, wardens. It 
met in Starkean’s Hall at West Point. 
This curious lodge building is shown 
in No. 2547. On June 24, 1782," a joint celebration of 
St. John’s Day was given in honor of the birth of the 
dauphin of France. The event occurred at West Point 
in the “Colonnade,” a peculiar structure erected by 
American Union and Washington Lodges for the pur- 
pose. It is shown in Fig. 26.4° Here came Gov. Clin- 
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STARKEAN’S.. HALL, _ 


FIG. 25—STARKEAN’S HALL AT WEST POINT 

ton and other leading men and women of New York 
and other states to this the only really international 
celebration of St. John’s Day on record. Here over 500 
dined and after 138 toasts had been drunk, each an- 
nounced by 13 guns, “Bro. John Brooks,” later governor 
of Massachusetts, made an able address*t—and it 
wasn’t devoted exclusively to Masonry either. 


What a striking proof of Masonry’s part in estab- 
lishing Old Glory—not theory—not 
assertion—but the record of a joint 
meeting of military lodges acting 
as hosts not alone to the military 
officers but to civil officers as well 
in Masonically honoring France— 
all engaged in the same effort to 
establish the great symbol—Old 
Glory. 

THE TEMPLE OF VIRTUE 

In 1782, the military lodges were 
very active in Washington’s Army 
at Newburgh, N. Y., and the need of a larger meeting 
place was apparent. On Christmas, 1782, Washington 
in public orders approved the plan of Israel Evans of 
American Union Lodge for a public building and Ben- 
jamin Trupper of Washington Lodge No. 10 was made 
superintendent of construction. 

In No. 27* is the picture of the ‘Public Building” 
as it was called in official papers but known to the sol- 
diers as “The Temple of Virtue.” The full record of 
“The Temple” is in newspapers of the time now on file 
in The Newburgh Historical Society at Newburgh, 
Nay. 


“The Temple of Virtue” was the meeting house of 
Washington’s camp at Newburgh in 1782-3. The orig- 
inal drawing is 7 feet long and 18 inches wide, showing 
the Temple of Virtue surrounded by the huts of the sol- 
diers. The original sketch, now owned by Luther Tar- 
bell of Boston, was made by William Tarbell of the Sev- 
enth Massachusetts Regiment. The late Major E. C. 
Boynton of the Newburgh Historical Society had a copy 
made which is now in the Washington’s Headquarters 
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FIG. 27—“THE TEMPLE OF VIRTUE” 


Building, Newburgh. The original is several sheets of 
foolscap pasted together and for ink, the juice of but- 
ternuts was used. “The Temple” is minutely described 
by Major General William Heath giving the capacity 
and other details.*®° In 1891 the Masons of Newburgh 
erected a monument there, shown in No. 28. It com- 
memorates a Masonic service never exceeded. The 
Masons of Newburgh in 1891 joined with the New- 
burgh Revolutionary Association in erecting the above 
monument on the site of the “Temple of Virtue.” The 
inscription on the granite tablet on the EAST side is as 
follows: “This tablet is inserted by the Masonic Fra- 
ternity of Newburgh in memory of Washington and his 
Masonic Compeers under whose direction and plan the 
“Temple” was constructed and in which communica- 
tions of the Fraternity were held in 1783.” On the 
“South” the tablet there reads :— 

“On this ground was erected the “Temple” or new 
public building by the army of the Revolution 1782-83. 
The birthplace of the Republic.’’* 

This monument marks the last meeting place of 
American Union Lodge as an Army Lodge, but as a 
regular lodge it is today No. 1 on the register of Ohio. 
After the Revolution John Heart then its Master with 
Rufus Putnam and others of the members settled at 
Marietta, Ohio, and later revived this famous lodge 
and Rufus Putnam “made” in it became first Grand 
Master of Ohio. 

ANOTHER “WEST GATE” SCENE 

Above all, this monument com- 
memorates the very Keystone of 
Masonic service in making Old 
Glory possible. The war had cost 
$123 per capita, the exhausting 
effect of which will be better under- 
stood when compared with $96 the 
cost per capita of the late Civil 
War.** So in 1783, Congress found 
itself in so poor and penniless a sit- 


uation that it was utterly unable to pay the soldiers 


even the small amounts long due them. A hat cost 
$400, a suit of clothes $1600 and a year’s pay of a cap- 
tain would not buy a pair of shoes.*® Most of the sol- 
diers were waiting and many were exceedingly anxious 
to receive that which was due them and some of them 
were determined to wait no longer. Someone in Gate’s 
command circulated unsigned letters among the officers 
urging that as the war was over—if ever they were 
going to get their pay it should be “NOW” before they 
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laid down their arms and called a meeting in the “Tem- 
ple” for March 15, 1783. Here was the direct oppor- 


tunity for a military dictator—a king—a czar. 
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It was 

a test of Washington’s sincerity of purpose in working 

eight years without pay for 

‘m| the principle of liberty. 
What did he do? 

As soon as Gates called 
the meeting to order Wash- 
ington arose and made what 
eminent historians agree is 
the most effective speech 
‘| ever made in America. He 
well knew for more than 
seven years they had la- 
bored, honestly toiling, en- 
couraged and buoyed up by 
the promise that when the 
war was over they should 
And now he was 


Fig. 28—Monument on Site of 
“The Temple of Virtue” 


receive that for which they wrought. 
asking them to wait longer and to have an abiding 
faith in the justice of the republic they had spent eight 
years to establish. There in the “Temple” where they 
had met as Masons this address was received as if from 


the Master of the Combined military lodges. Among 


_ many other things said, he made them this vow :— 


‘non in 1785 and made a plaster cast of Wash- 


“For myself, a recollection of the cheerful assist- 
ance and prompt obedience I have experienced from 
you under various vicissitudes of fortune, and the sin- 
cere affection I feel for the army I have so long had the 
honor to command will oblige me to declare in this pub- 
lic and solemn manner that for the attainment of com- 
plete justice for all your trials and danger, and the 
gratification of every wish, so far as may be done con- 
sistently with the great duty I owe my country and 
these powers we are bound to respect, you may fully 
command my services to the utmost extent of my abil- 
iy. to 

It was in the course of this address that he stopped 
to read a letter from Congress and excused himself for 
putting on his glasses—saying “I have grown old in 
your service and now find myself growing blind.’ 
When he finished he withdrew to leave them free to 
act and behold there could not be found even the tra- 
ditional three to persist in their murderous designs. 


THE REAL WASHINGTON 
This event showed the REAL Washington, and 


makes one desire to know how the real man looked. 


There have been so many pictures of him and so widely 
differing that it may be well to show the real appear- 
ance of the man. By order of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, Jean Antoine Houdon of Paris, France, the most 
noted sculptor of his time, came to Mt. Ver- 


ington’s face and head. This plaster cast is 


still preserved at Mt. Vernon and is consid- 
ered by competent judges to be the true 


+. 
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A nearer view of the face shows the real Brother 
Washington as he looked about the time he faced the 
“Roughians” in the “Temple,” and made that supreme 
effort in behalf of American liberty now symbolized in 
Old Glory. 

This must ever rank as 
the most important victory 
on American soil, namely 
the converting of those 
officers and armed men to a 
full belief in the proposition 
that 

“Beneath the rule of men 

entirely great, 

The pen is mightier than 

the sword.” 

From that day “Old Glory” 
became in very truth the 
symbol of liberty. 
THE FIRST FLAG CAPTURED TAKEN BY A 
BROTHER MASON ‘ 

Masonry was not confined to Washington’s imme- 
diate command. In Fig. 29 is shown a photograph of 
the first flag captured and that too by Bro. Montgom- 
ery October 18, 1775, who a little later lost his life that 
Old Glory might live. This flag is one of the most 
valued trophies in the United States and is preserved 
with care in the flag room at West Point. 

THE GREATEST BAYONET CHARGE 

In Fig. 30 is shown an event which brought Mason- 
ry conspicuously before the world. It is Old Glory’s 
first bayonet charge. European commentators rank it 
as one of the greatest in the annals of war. 

When Bro. Washington asked Mad Anthony 
Wayne if he thought he could storm Stony Point, Irving 
says Wayne replied that “he could storm hell if Wash- 
ington would plan it.””’ Washington did plan it and ar- 
ranged for the-attack to be made as soon after “low 
twelve” as possible. Here is Wayne’s letter announc- 
ing the result :— 

“Stony Point, 16th July, 1779, 2 o’clock A. M. 
Dear General: 

The fort and garrison, with Colonel Johnson, are 
ours. OUR OFFICERS AND MEN BEHAVED LIKE 
MEN DETERMINED TO BE FREE.” 


MASONRY PERPETUATES THE MEMORY OF THAT 
FAMOUS CHARGE 

Famous as was this charge, yet it gave rise to a 
Masonic event whose remembrance will be green even 
when the charge is forgotten, for in it the constitution 
and warrant of an English military lodge were cap- 
tured. Wayne turned them over to Gen. Samuel Hol- 
den Parsons at the time S. W. of American 
Union Lodge. Bro. Parsons returned them 
under a flag of truce with the following let- 
ter :— 

“West Jersey Highlands, July 23, 1779,°° 


Fig. 30—The First Bayonet 
Charge 


Washington. The statue itself is in the Cap- ae “Brethren:—When the ambition of 
itol at Richmond. Lafayette pronounced it ‘,. “a= monarchs or jarring interests of States call 
> : Fig, 29—First Flag A F : 
‘a facsimile of Washington’s person.” Captured forth their subjects to war, as Masons we are 

al . 
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disarmed of that resentment which stimulates to un- 
distinguished desolation ; and however our political sen- 
timents may impel us in the public dispute, we are still 
brethren and our professional duty apart ought to pro- 
mote the happiness and advance the weal of each other. 
“Accept, therefore at the hands of a brother the 
Constitution of the Lodge Unity No. 18, to be held in 
the Seventeenth British Regiment, which your late mis- 
fortunes have put in my power to return to you. 
“Tam. Your Brother and Obedient Servant. 
Samuel H. Parsons. 
To Master and Wardens of Lodge Unity No. 18 upon 
the Registry of England.”’” 
LOYAL PENNSYLVANIA WARRANTS AN ENGLISH 
LODGE 


The astounding thing is not that Brother Masons 
returned the warrant but the resulting discovery that 
the warrant of Unity Lodge 18 had been issued by the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. It is only recently that 
such act could be explained as no record was ever made 
of it by the Grand Secretary. At the battle of Prince- 
ton Jan. 3, 1777, the warrant of this unity (169) 18 was 
captured and now and ever since has been in possession 
of Union Lodge No. 5 A. F. & A. M., Middletown, Dela- 
ware.”> When the regiment occupied Philadelphia, the 
Provincial Grand Lodge fell under Tory dominion and 
anew warrant was issued to Unity Lodge, but changing 
from the original number of 169 to 18, under which it 
worked until 1786 when a warrant from Scotland was 
applied for, as evidenced by the long letter sent from 
Shelsburne Barracks, Nova Scotia, March 28, 1786, te 
the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made :— 

“Right Worshipful Brethren: We the Worshipful 

Master & Wardens of Lodge Unity No. 18 held in this 
Brittanick Majesty’s 17th Reg. of Foot, & under Your 
tegister—having heard a Report which is spread 
through this Province of Our Warrant being by you 
Cancelled & that one of the same Number has been 
granted to a Lodge in Pennsylvania. 

“We have.taken this method of acquainting you 
that we have wrote to Our Mother Grand Lodge in 
Scotland, willing to obtain a Duplicate of Our Ancient 
Warrant No. 169 without as yet receiving any Answer, 
& we not Expecting that Our said Warrant No. 18 
would have been Declared Void, till we might have Ob- 
tained the Duplicate of our said antient Warrant. 

“We have further to Request you should do us the 
honor of Communicating to our Worthy friend & 
Brother General Parsons, the high sense we have of His 
Unexampled Goodness, in restoring to us our Warrant 
which happy for us fell into his hands. . His 
Generous Sentiments shall ever be Remembered by 
every Brother of No. 18 with the Gratitude due to such 
benevolence of heart. 

“Daniel Webb, Master.” 
“OLD GLORY” IN MASON’S CARE UPON THE SEA AS 
WELL AS ON THE LAND 

When our brothers on Bunker Hill thrice repulsed 

the king’s hardened regulars fresh from the campaigns 
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of Clive in India the world stood on tiptoe asking what 
kind of men those Americans were. But when in 1775 
our “Navy” of 8 ships with 114 guns was sent to cope 
with England’s 112 battleships with 714 guns, the world 
was too dazed for utterance. 


It was a saying of Jones who first raised ‘Old 
Glory” on a ship of war, that “Men mean more than 
guns in the rating-of ships.°* Nor was the proof long 
in coming. Our “Navy” sailed in December, and in 
March, 1776, 8 ships with 150 cannons and 180 barrels 
of powder were captured. During the war, in 18 sea 
engagements, 17 were won by Old Glory. The closing 
record stood thus: captured 785 British ships, 15 war 
ships, 12500 prisoners—all by a force of only 300 
men,*° 


The most famous was the Bon Homme Richard 
against the Seraphis—a victory of undying renown for 
Bro. John Paul Jones. In Fig. 31 (Color Plate) is 
shown the flag he then used, now revered as the only 
existing flag of Bro. Jones and that UNWHIPPED | 
American navy. 


When, in 1906 the body of Bro. Jones was brought 
from Paris to Annapolis for more decent interment, his 
Masonic petiticn. was published as was also the action — 
of his Paris Masonic Lodge, where he was so _ well 
known. This lodge after Jones’ great victory had his 
bust made by Jean Antoine Houdon—the most famous~ | 
sculptor of his time. 
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So when you read the entrancing story of our navy 
in the Revolution, remember Masonry’s part in its plan- 
ning and in its winning. 
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MASONIC LIGHT 


Sometimes within the shadows of the night, 
There slips from out the hollow of my hand, 
A concept of the True, Eternal Light 
I do not understand. 


Yet I despair not, and will always strive; _ 
Putting behind me, failures that are past, 
With Purity, to Think, and Act, and Live 
Till I can hold it fast. 
—E. P. K. 


ASONRY is pre-eminently a constructive 
institution. Founded upon an operative 
art, claiming descent directly from a band 
of actual workmen, it is essentially a 
“building up” fraternity. But it has 
changed from an operative to a speculative 
art. Its members no 

onger roam over the 
country erecting ca- 
thedrals and monu- 
ments of public inter- 
est, and affixing their 
own peculiar marks to 
the hewn stones they 
used. They now ap- 
peal to the spiritual 
_and philosophic part of 
man’s nature, to the 
ntellectual and not to 
e material side of his 


% 


Sentiment; it impels men to the recognition of their 
duty to distressed and unfortunate humanity. 


: The world today is full of eleemosynary institu- 
tions. Homes, Hospitals, Retreats of one kind or an- 
other, appeal to the hearts of men for aid and support. 
t would appear on the surface that almost every phase 
of human need had been provided for. And yet one of 


ippled and deformed, 
and who can only look 
forward to a life of 
pain, humiliation and 
dependence. 

The number of in- 
stitutions devoted to 
this class of sufferers 
is so small that they 
an almost be counted 
on the fingers of one 
hand. Many surgeons 
will not treat them at 
all; results are often 
slow, and when it is 
remembered that as a 
‘ule the majority of 
hose afflicted are from 
hat class of citizen- 
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MASONIC SOCIAL SERVICE: A HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
BY BRO. JOSEPH C. GREENFIELD, GEORGIA 


STTISH RITE 
SoH | 
4 é fi 
$A, ok, , 
1%, dex i’ Scottish 
She | lescent Hospital 
Children. 
This is not a Home, 


nor an Orphanage, nor 
a Retreat,—it is a Hospital for the cure of such afflic- 


“UNIVERSAL SERVICH”—A MASONIC DEFINITION 


ship utterly unable to meet the heavy charges made by 
those competent to effect a cure, the outlook is almost 
hopeless. 

Realizing this fact, recognizing that a wondrous 
field for a charity that would be constructive in its na- 
ture, and beneficial to the social fabric in general, was 
before them; and in 
acknowledgment of a 
duty owed to human- 
ity; the Scottish Rite 
Bodies located in At- 
lanta, Georgia, in Sep- 
tember, 1915, opened 
up, and put into suc- 
cessful operation, the 
Rite Conva- 
for 
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Crippled 


tions. Operations are performed when necessary, and 
every attention known to modern medical skill is given 
the little patients. 


The Institution is operated along the broadest pos- 
sible lines. It is purely a Charity; there never has 
been, nor will there ever be, any pay wards. The most 
progressive and skillful faculty in the South serves 
every department. The question of religious affilia- 
tion, of State residence, of Masonic connection, is never 
asked. The urgency of the case, and its probability of 
cure governs the ques- 
tion of precedence in 
the admission of appli- 


cants. Already chil- 
dren from Florida, 
from Alabama, from 


both the Carolinas, as 
well as from Georgia, 
have been inmates. 
The only queries are: 
Can the child be bene- 
fited? and, Is the par- 
ent or guardian unable 
to pay for the service? 

Many of the cases 
are of surpassing in- 
terest. One little girl 
had curvature of the 
spine so aggravated 
that the left shoulder 
was only four inches 
from the hip. When 
placed in the plaster, 
and asked if she was 
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in pain, she said: “Yes, but just think, I am going to 
be straight.” Another, a bright boy of sixteen, who 
walked or rather crawled on his hands and knees, had 
his legs operated on. After the casts were taken off, 
he leaned upon a crutch, and said to a visitor: ‘This 
is the first time I ever stood erect.” Still another in 
addition to deformed feet, had hands so twisted that 
he was unable to lift food to his mouth. His feet were 
corrected, his hands operated on, and he can now clasp 
yours, can minister to his own needs, and in time will 
be a normal man. 

And thus the story goes, club feet, spinal curv- 
ature, infantile paralysis, Pott’s disease and a dozen 
other kindred ailments have come to the institution. 
In connection with it a free clinic is operated, and local 
cases are cared for there, and in their homes; thus leav- 
ing the hospital proper for the use of those from a dis- 
tance. 


Although the hos- 
pital has only been in 
operation . about = six 
months, already one 
hundred and fifty-two 
patients have received 
attention either at the 
institution itself, or at 
the clinic. 


Every type of infan- 
tile deformity has 
come under our care. 
The processes of cure 
are oftimes_ tedious 
and long drawn out. 
Patients are sent home 
for a brief season and 
come back to have 
their bandages or casts 
removed or new op- 
erations performed. 
Starting with room for 
twenty constant pa- 
tients, so carefully 
have the plans been 
worked out, that none 
stay longer than is absolutely necessary, and thus every 
facility is being worked at full pressure. Several per- 
fect cures have already been effected, and all under 
treatment promise a return to normal childhood, or a 
close approach to it. 

You should go out and see what is being done with 
the money of the Rite. The scene is sad, but uplifting 
and inspiring. You will come back a better man for 
your visit, and proud of the fact that you are a unit in 
a fraternity that is doing so much to make wealth pro- 
ducers instead of wealth consumers, and is opening up 
to hopeless and helpless children a future from which 
many of the clouds have been driven, and some portion 
of the happiness of living to which they are entitled, 
made possible for them. 


BEFORE 
SOME EFFECTIVE MASONIC “WORK” 


human being that loves his fellows; that feels the 
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Plans are now being perfected, looking to a grea 
extension of the Institution and to placing it on a stabl 
and permanent basis. It is the desire of the Board o 
Governors to erect fireproof concrete buildings, with 
operating rooms, nurses’ homes, isolation wards and all 
the equipment of an up-to-date, progressive and effect- 
ive organization. To do this, outside assistance must 
be secured. It was not intended at the outset that the 
Scottish Rite bodies should assume all the burden of 
its support. Their limit has almost been reached, and 
the need is so urgent that the great loving heart of 
humanity must be enlisted. It is intended that the 
Scottish Rite Masons of Atlanta and Georgia shall con- 
trol its actions and direct its policy. It is their insti- 
tution; it was originated by them; they are now fos- 
tering it; and it is a visible expression of their love for 
the distressed and afflicted. 

But a charity of this 
kind is universal in its 
appeal. It appeals to 
Seottish Rite Masons 
because it was begun 
and is being carried on 
by them. It appeals tal 
all Masons, because it 
epitomizes within it- 
self that great funda- 
mental doctrine of the 
Craft—the  Brother- 
hood of Man. 


It appeals to the. 
business man, because 
it tends to relieve the 
community of those 
who may in the future 
become a charge on 
the public treasury. 

' It appeals to parents’ 
who rejoice in the fact 
that their own loved 
ones are perfectly 
formed and normal 
boys and girls. 

It appeals to every 
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tender touch of a little child’s love and _ grat- 
itude; that can feel sympathy for a baby bearing the 
burden of neglect and disease; to every one that rec- 
ognizes that he has been placed on earth for a purpose, 
and that a great part of that purpose is the radiation 
of hope and happiness among those with whom he 
comes in contact, or whose needs are brought before. 
him. 


To the end that our. hopes may be brought to 
fruition, and that our opportunities for doing good may 
be made commensurate with the demands upon us, we 
invite the co-operation of every one who abhors suffer- 
ing and loves humanity. 
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%HE superficial thinker ascribes all intoler- 
ance in the world to religious creeds, and, 
\y 


ignorantly, thinks that the great day of 


vi stroyed. He fails to recognize the fact 
that it is not so much a question of creeds, but that in- 
tolerance is the natural product of a dwarfed and mis- 
shapen intellectuality, the adopted child of a sterile 
spirituality ; that toleration is the offspring of a broad 
and comprehensive intellectual development and the 
A legitimate heir of a virile, active and sympathetic spir- 
-ituality. 


Man is the only animal which has evolved the 
‘power of speech; speech implies words, or the sign of 
an idea; words are the precursors of thought. ‘To 
think is to reason and to form a judgment; reason and 
judgment are the basis of a belief. Man is a believing 
being, because he thinks. Even a disbelief, however 
paradoxical it may seem, is, when reduced to its ulti- 
mate analysis, a belief. 


. A creed is but a systematized belief, whether such 

belief or beliefs refer to the physical, intellectual, or 

moral nature. It is impossible to conceive of a man, 
with his intellectual nature, without a belief, and it is 

equally impossible to conceive of a man with his spir- 
itual nature, without a creed. If such a sentient being 

exists, he is either suffering from an intellectual, or a 
spiritual vacuity, or both. A man without an iniel- 
_lectual belief would be an intellectual monstrosity, and 
a man without a religious creed would be a spiritual 
idiot. It might be well to note the man, or any organ- 
ization of men, who talk loud and long about dogmas 
_and creeds, who rail at churches for their supposed in- 
tolerance, because, if you scratch such a man or such 
an organization, you will find under the epidermis a 
most intolerable bigot or bigots, and so full of creeds 
to bursting. An intellectual belief and a religio 
creed are a part of man; the two are so intimately 
interwoven in his two-fold nature that to divorce them 
would destroy the personality of the man. An i 
tellectual or scientific belief is made up of the same 
material as a religious creed. If the science of Geology 
and Paleontology can borrow millions of years, if the 
physical sciences demand an ion, if the science of evo- 
lution postulates a primordal cell, why should it be 
hought incredible or unscientific for our spiritual na- 
ture to postulate a God? No, it is neither incredible 
nor unscientific for the pilot-man to use his religious 
ereed as the chart, his intellectual belief as the com- 
ss, that will enable him to guide his ship by treach- 
us shoals, through the narrows, through the dark- 
ss and storm, into the sunlit harbor of a well rounded 
d successful life. 


= 


: “4. when all creeds are torn down and de- - 


TOLERATION 


BY BRO. WM. F. KUHN, P. G. M. MISSOURI 


A belief in God and immortality is a great and uni- 
versal fact; a fact that science and philosophy must 
recognize. The underlying truth and force of all re 
ligions, is man’s belief in a God and a hope of eternal 
life. Religion did not give birth to this faith and hope, 
but this creed of a belief in God and a hope of eternal 
life gave birth to religion. That man is a religious 
being, is a universal phenomenon. This religious sen- 
timent is “Like the finger of God writing upon the soul, 
age by age a new and ever renewing destiny.” It is 
ever reaching out and endeavoring to comprehend a 
Supreme Intelligence, an Infinite Creator, a just, holy 
and benevolent Father. This effort of our spiritual 
nature is not derived from any of our physical senses: 
for no physical sensation can be transformed into hope, 
love, or faith. Man knows that his spiritual nature 
and the phenomena of his spiritual nature can not be 
described in the terms of the physical universe. A 
thought can not be measured by arule. Spiritual pain 
or joy can not be weighed in a balance. Hope and 
love can not be solved by the binomial theorem, nor 
can our soul’s desire be revealed by mystical numbers. 


This belief in God and hope in eternal life has its 
root deep in the heart of humanity. The wise sage and 
the untutored savage have alike pondered the question, 
“If a man die, shall he live again?” The cradle asks 
the question, “Whence came I,” and the coftin asks, 
“Whither go I?” Man is conscious of his duality, al- 
though he may be unacquainted with the simplest 
philosophical or metaphysical speculation. Primitive 
and childlike man, in the early history of the race, 
grasped in his feeble way that there is a God and that 
he was immortal. Even the barbarian may cry :— 

“Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread 

And inward horror of falling into naught? 
Why shrinks the soul back on herself 

And startles at destruction? 

‘Tis the Divinity that stirs within us, 


‘Tis Heaven itself that points an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 


Man, therefore, as he stands in the presence of 
his intellectual and spiritual nature, worships, and 
builds for himself a creed. Whether the creed that he 
erects is tolerant or intolerant depends, absolutely, on 
his conception of Deity. It might be said, as a man’s 
God is,-so is he. The early Hebraic creed considered 
God as a God of terror, of vengeance, and of wrath; 
that he was a tribal, racial, or national God only. 
About such a belief was built a self centered, intolerant 
creed. Intolerant because it was selfish, for selfish- 
ness is the mother of intolerance. But the belief as 
taught, especially, by the Prophet Isaiah, and which 
today shines with such an effulgent splendor in the 
life and teachings of Christ, is far different. It teaches 
that God is a God of love, a God of forgiveness; that 
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the Kingdom of God is not an empty ceremonial or out- 
ward display, but it is in the hearts of men; that its 
fruits are justice, mercy and service; a kingdom not 
established by the sword and by race prejudice, but a 
kingdom of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man. Such a creed is free of selfishness; it is alto- 
gether altruistic. It is tolerant, because it bears with- 
in it the Gospel of Love. 

“Teach me to feel each other’s woes, 

Each other’s burdens bear.” 

The Gospel of Love is the world’s panacea for in- 
tolerance. Freemasonry has such a creed. It is even 
dogmatic and unchangeable. It is, “I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty.” This does not mean a belief in 
some notion of a God, some abstract formula, some 
metaphysical or geometrical demonstration, but it 
means the God as revealed in the sacred volume on our 
Altar, as taught in that “Inestimable gift of God to 
man.” . 

Freemasonry in this short creed has no quarrel, 
nor is it intolerant to Jew, Gentile, Mohammedan or 
Hindu for their faith and trust as revealed in their 
sacred Books. Freemasonry has no quarrel with the 
man who has no conception of Deity and who has no 
sacred Book from which to draw his inspiration and 
hope; but Freemasonry believes in God, the Father, 
and he who can not accept this simple creed must re- 
main outside of our portals. 

This simple dogmatic creed is the very fundamen- 
tal principle of Freemasonry. It is the cleavage be- 
tween belief and unbelief; upon it we build our beauti- 
ful system of morals; upon it we base our belief in the 
brotherhood of man. Freemasonry without its belief 
in God, the Father, and its imperative corollary, the 
Brotherhood of man, would be a sham and a sacrilegious 
pretense. Upon this creed Freemasonry must stand. 
If we can not accept it, then let us take down our 
Charters, close the sacred Volume on our Altar, lock 
the doors of our halls and temples, and retire from the 
world’s moral activities as a soulless and spiritless Fra- 
ternity. 

Freemasonry is not a church. It does not design 
to establish a universal church, as some would foolishly 
believe, neither does it purpose to disestablish any 
church; it makes no war on church-creeds, but is toler- 
ant toward every religious faith and belief; it respects 
and honors every genuine believer, whatever his indi- 
vidual or his church creed may be. No man who be- 
lieves in the Fatherhood of God can be other than tol- 
erant. 


“There is a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in his justice 
Which is more than liberty. 

For the love of God is broader 

Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind.” 


The most tolerant teacher that ever lived, was 
presaged by the Prophet when he said: “And his name 
shall be called Wonderful, the Prince of Peace.” Why? 
Because “He united love to God, with love to man; 
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courage to caution, perfect freedom from form, and 
reverence for the substance in all forms, hatred for sin 
and love for the sinner.” He turned duty into happi- 
ness, wrote the laws into the heart, helped us to walk in 
the spirit of love; for love begets toleration, and by it 


‘lifts the world to the highest plane of peace and good 


will. Listen to the great moral code that he gave to 
man :— : 


“Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
also unto them.” 


Hear his dogmatic creed which amounts to a posi- 
tive command :— 


“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

“This commandment I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
other.” 


The following are the graces that flow from obedi- 
ence to this creed:— 


“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friend.” 

“But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith.” 

“Neither do I condemn you, go, sin no more.” 

“Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 


Are these intolerant words? They are old and 
may even sound trite, but they are the very soul of 
toleration, welling up from a deep, profound spiritual- 
ity, and are ringing clearer, stronger, deeper and fuller 
as years roll into thousands of centuries. 

This self same spirit of toleration should be the 
crowning glory of Freemasonry. To the critics of 
Freemasonry, the religious zealot, on the one hand, who 
denounces Freemasonry as Godless, and, on the other 
hand, to the dwarfed intellectual and spiritual con- 
cept that declares Freemasonry is intolerant because 
it demands a belief in “The one living and true God,” 
we can but quote the words of the peace-loving Whit- 1 
tier: . 
“Who fathoms the eternal thought? 

Who talks of schemes and plans? 

The Lord is God. He needeth not 

The poor device of man. 

I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground, 
Ye tread with boldness shod, 


I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God.” 


Toleration should be written deep in the soul of — 
every member of our Fraternity. For Freemasonry is © 
out of necessity an aid to every agency that has for its — 
end the amelioration of the human family. While it is — 
not a church, it draws its inspiration from the same © 
source and walks hand in hand with the church in the © 
broad field of humanity’s need. It can not from its 
very inception antagonize religion, because it stands 
today as the proud champion of religion and religious 
liberty; the foe of irreligion and irreligious liberty; 
for freedom, but not license; for tolerance, but not~ 
anarchy ; for civil liberty, but not tyranny; for purity, | 
but not shame; for patriotism, but not treason; for 
sobriety, but not intemperance; for hope, but not des- 
pair; for love, but not hate. Freemasonry knows no 
nationality, but its kingdom is in the hearts of men. 
Its power lies not in the sword on the field of battle, — 
but in the silent, yet potent, force of the individuality — 
of its members. It has a fqundation, tolerant, solid, 
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eternal. Upon it we erect our moral temple and adorn 

_ it with the foliage and flowers of a life whose feet are 
swift to run on missions of love, whose knees are ever 
humble in the recognition of Divine favors, whose heart 
is expanding in charity, whose hand will raise the 
fallen, and whose lips will bring joy and gladness. It 
is altruistic, not egotistic. 

The spirit of Freemasonry is preeminently pro- 
gressive, and while it not only inculcates moral truths, 
it also demands advancement along the line of scholas- 
tic development. It is the promoter and encourager of 
every art and science that has for its end the uplifting 
of man. It would appeal to the aesthetic, to the philos- 

- ophic, and would surround the mind and heart with 
everything that can beautify and adorn man. 

The spirit of Freemasonry is that which tuned the 
harp for the immortal strains of a Handel, a Haydn, 
and a Mendelssohn; that touched the deep and majestic 
tone of a Milton, the spiritual sweetness of a David, the 
genius of an Addison, a Whittier, a Longfellow, and a 
Tennyson; that sounded the depths of unlimited space 

and brought forth the music of countless worlds to the 
enchanted ear of a Kepler and a Newton; that descend- 

ed into the earth and unfolded its pages, penned in the 
rocks of centuries, to a Gray and Agassiz; that touched 
the brush of a Raphael and the chisel of an Angelo and 
made canvas, fresco and rocks speak in living realities. 
That spirit that came like a gentle wind and dispersed 
- the metaphysical fog of ancient philosophy, dethroned 
- its selfishness and placed it upon the only sure founda- 
tion, that “I am my brother’s keeper.” 
: From such a creed will bloom into eternal fresh- 
~ ness and renewing youth, that all prevading sweetness, 
that calm reliance, that loving toleration as expressed 
by Whittier: . 

“No offering of my own I have, 

Nor works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 

And plead his love for love. 

And so beside the silent sea 

I wait the muffled oar, 

No harm from Him can come to me, 

On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 


; I only know, I can not drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


q —— 
ANOTHER YEAR 


It is a great thing to have forty years behind you 
without any great catastrophe and shame. As time 
goes on, I think I feel more and more vividly a sense of 
relief when those I love are safely through another 

“year: the sense of relief is still keener in relation to 
myself, for I suppose every man thinks his own perils 
the greatest. The ice cracks in such unexpected places 

_ —the ship is too apt to strike on rocks where the chart 

gave no warning of them—that mere safety seems to 
mea much greater reason for thankfulness than it used 
to be. To do some great thing is the ambition of 
youth; to do quiet duty honestly and without serious 


falls, satisfies the heart when youth disappears. 
—R. W. Dale. 
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BROTHERHOOD 


There shall rise from this confused sound of voices 
A firmer faith than that our fathers knew, 

A deep religion which alone rejoices 
In worship of the Infinitely True, 

Not built on rite or portent, but a finer 

And purer reverence for a Lord diviner. 


There shall come from out this noise of strife and 
groaning 
A broader and a juster brotherhood, 
A deep equality of aim, postponing 
All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would have him—brother unto brother. 


There shall come a time when knowledge wide extended, 
Seeks each man’s pleasure in the general health, 
And all shall hold irrevocably blended 
The individual and the commonwealth ; 
When man and woman in an equal union 
Shall merge, and marriage be a true communion. 
There shall come a time when brotherhood shows 
stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now distract the 
world; 
When the cannons roar and trumpets blare no longer, 
And the ironclad rusts, and battle flags are furled; 
When the bars of creed and speech and race, which 
sever, 
Shall be fused in one humanity forever. 
—Lewis Morris. 


= Se Se 
SHAKESPEARE 


Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask—thou smilest and art still, 

Out topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 

Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 

Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foiled searching of mortality ; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 

Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honored, self-secure, 

Didst tread on earth unguessed at—Better so! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 

Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


O——————— 
HAPPINESS 


It’s not in titles nor in rank, 

It’s not in wealth like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest. 

If happiness hae not her seat 
And center in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 

—Robert Burns. 


eHADERS of Albert Pike will recall the 
© stately pages with which Morals and Dog- 
® ma closes, setting forth, in a manner un- 
* forgetable, the Doctrine of the Balance. 
§ Many had taught this truth before time 
out of mind, no one more impressively than 
the man to whom Pike was richly indebted,’ but his 
exposition is none the less his own. With vast labor he 
brings together his findings, showing that to this re- 
sult the wisdom of the ages runs, what the sages have 
thought equally with what the mystics have dreamed. 
Always it is a triad, suggested by the ancient idea of 
the number Three, the singular, the dual and the plural, 
the odd and even added, and the great emblem of the 
Triangle—symbol of perfection. It is seen in all Ma- 
sonic symbolism, from end to end and at every step of 
the mystic quest for the secret which every Mason is 
seeking. 


Eloquently, and with every variation of emphasis 
and illustration, he lays the matter before us, carrying 
it into all the fields of human activity and aspiration. 
Sympathy and Antipathy, Attraction and Repulsion, 
Fate and Freedom, each a fact of life and a force of 
nature, are contraries alike in the universe and in the 
soul of man, wherein we see eternity in miniature. As 
the earth is held in its orbit by the action of opposing 
forces, so truth is made up of two opposite propositions, 
as peace lies in the union of motion and rest, and har- 
mony is the fruit of seeming war. Here he finds the 
solution of the problem of the One and the Many, of the 
Infinite and the Finite, of Unity amidst Manifoldness: 
the principle of the Balance, the secret of the universal 
equilibrium : 


“Of that Equilibrium in the Deity, between the Infinite 
Divine Wisdom and the Infinite Divine Power, from which result 
the Stability of the Universe, the unchangeableness of the Divine 
Law, and the Principles of Truth, Justice, and Right which are 
a part of it; Of that Equilibrium also, between the Infinite 
Divine Justice and the Infinite Divine Mercy, the result of which 
is the Infinite Divine Equity, and the Moral Hazmony or Beauty 
of the Universe. By it the endurance of created and imperfect 
natures in the presence of a Perfect Deity is made possible; 


Of that Equilibrium between Necessity and Liberty, between 
the action of the Divine Omnipotence and the Free-will of man, 
by which vices and base actions, and ungenerous thoughts and 
words are crimes and wrongs, justly punished by the law of 
cause and consequence, though nothing in the universe can hap- 
pen or be done contrary to the will of God; and without which 
co-existence of Liberty and Necessity, of Free-will in the creat- 
ure and Omnipotence in the Creator, there could be no religion, 
nor any law of right and wrong, or merit or demerit, nor any 
justice in human punishments or penal laws. 


And, finally, of that Equilibrium, possible in ourselves, and 
which Masonry incessantly labors to accomplish in its Initiates, 
and demands of its Adepts and Princes (else unworthy of their 
titles), between the Spiritual and Divine and the Material and 
Human in man; between the Intellect, Reason, and Moral Sense 
on one side, and the Appetites and Passions on the other, from 
which result the Harmony and Beauty of a well-regulated life.”2 


And so on, through a passage of singular elevation 
both of language and of thought, we are led by an an- 
cient truth which becomes a vision in the mind of a no- 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE BALANCE 


BY THE EDITOR 


bler thinker. My design is not to add to his exposition, 
but to apply it with emphasis and illustration, if so that 
it may be brought home to our “business and bosom” 
and be of real service to us in the life which we live to- 
gether, and in the life which each must live alone. For 
it is the high service of Masonry that it puts a man in 
the straight path which the wisest of the race have 
walked, leading him midway between the falsehood of 
extremes, and bringing the highest teaching of the past 
to the uses of the present. After all, how to live is the 
one matter; and he is wise who joins the goodly 
Shakespeare gospel of Courage, Sanity and Pity with 
that other Gospel of Faith, Hope, and Love. Every 
man will need all the aid he can get, unless he be con- 
tent, as no real man can be, to live in the world as a 
mere looker-on at a drama in which others are actors, 


“In God’s vast house a curious guest, 
Seeing how all works take their flight.” 


From bottom to top life is a contradiction and a 
paradox, and the beginning of wisdom is to know that 
fact and adjust ourselves to it. Light and darkness, 
heat and cold, mind and matter, fate and free-will, 
asceticism and indulgence, socialism and anarchy, dog- 
matism and doubt, reason and authority—no man may 
ever hope to live long enough, much less to think deeply 
enough, to harmonize these paradoxes. The way of 
wisdom is to accept both facts in each case, as the Two 
Pillars of a Temple of Truth, and walk between them 
into the hush of the holy place. Either one, without 
the other, is only a half-truth which ends in perversion, 
if not in insanity, turning the hearty, wholesome, clear- 
seeing spirit of manhood into the pitiful narrowness 
and hardness of a bigot or a fanatic. 


For example: “All is free—that is false: all is 
fate—that is false. All things are free and fated— 
that is true.’* It is possible to make an argument in 
behalf of fatalism so freezing that one is left with the 
feeling that he is no more responsible for his thoughts 
and acts, than he is for the shape of his head and the 
color of his eyes. Having listened to such an argu- 
ment, each of us may say, as Dr. Johnson did,* “I know 
I am free, and that’s the end on it.” On the other side, 
one can present a thesis in proof of the freedom of man 
so convincing that fate seems a fiction. Both are true, 
and the great truth consists of two opposites which are 
not contradictory—that it is the Fate of man to be 
Free if he fights for it, approves himself worthy of it, 
uniting his will with the Will of the Master of the 
World! Otherwise, we men are slaves journeying 
downward ‘to the dust of graves,” slaves of greed and 
passion and a fatal folly. 


Asceticism is one extreme, indulgence another. 
One would repress every natural instinct in behalf of a — 
pale, wan purity; the other would follow every fancy, 
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driven hither and yon by every gust of passion, at the 
mercy of every caprice. Between the two lies temper- 
ance, keeping the balance between two absurdities, 
making a right use of everything, and abusing nothing; 
its motto the wise words of the old Greeks, “In nothing 
too much.” Socialism seems to hold that the State is 
everything, the Individual nothing—or at best only a 
cog in a vast machine, an atom in an indistinguishable 
blur. Anarchy makes the State nothing, and the Indi- 
vidual everything—each a law unto himself, and chaos 
‘at the end. Between the two lies the way of wise gov- 
ernment in which “Freedom slowly broadens down from 
precedent to precedent,” or grows. gladly up from the 
life of a just and intelligent people. There are certain 
things which every man must surrender in behalf of 
the common good, and other things which it were a sin 
_to abdicate, the while a shifting, zig-zag line runs be- 
_tween dividing the man from the mass. 


_. By the same token, in religion Dogmatism affirms 
everything, makes a map of the Infinite, and an atlas 
of Eternity, so certain is it of things whereof no man 
_knoweth. It talks of God as if He were a man in the 
next room. It knows the origin of all things, and the 
final destiny of humanity. Doubt denies everything, 
questions the competence of the human mind to know 

Divine things, leaving us with the assurance that noth- 
ing is certain but uncertainty; nothing secure but in- 
_ security. Again it is the doctrine of the balance, as in 

the natural world peace is found amid the poise of 
powers. Between dogmatism and doubt is a wise and 
reverent Faith, which dares to say, “Now we know in 
part—a tiny part, no doubt—but knowledge is real as 
far as it goes, and what we know gives us confidence in 
the vast Unknown. And so we make bold to trust the 
ultimate decency of things and the veiled kindness of 
the Father of men, assured that He who has brought 
us to where we are will lead us to where we ought to 
be!” 


Of this fundamental paradox of life the Cross is 
the symbol. Older than Christianity, as old, almost, as 
human life, it is the supreme symbol of the race. When 
‘man first emerged from the “old dark backward and 
abysm of time,” he had a cross in his hand. Where he 
got it, what he meant by it, many may conjecture but 
no one knows. The Cross, like life itself, is also a col- 
lision and a contradiction—its four arms pointing 
everywhither, making it the great guide-post of free 
thought. As long as a man keeps his poise, never for- 
getting the profound paradox at the heart of all high 
ought, he may think as far and as fast as his mind 
ean go. For many of us, of course, the Cross is hal- 
lowed anew and forever by the name of One whose life 
as a tragedy, whose love was heroic in its gentleness, 
who wins by “that strange power called weakness,” 
whose character is the sovereign wonder of the world, 
and: whose spirit i is the holiest tradition of humanity. 
Since this is so, since the way of sanity, if not of 
Sa vation, lies in keeping our balance, why is it that men 
their poise? No man of us, when he thinks of the 
pagone, but recalls acts which he not only regrets, 


but which puzzle him by their strange stupidity. He 
would give almost as much to be able to understand 
them as he would to forget them. Why is this so? 
Shakespeare has much to teach us here, much of abid- 
ing profit to remember, if so that we may understand 
the past and make a better use of the future. He 
everywhere shows that tragedy is the fruit of treach- 
ery, and that treachery has its roots in obsession*’— 
some one thing that gets so close to the mind that it 
can see nothing else, blinds it, preys upon it, making a 
man first a fanatic, and then, it may be, a criminal. 
Macbeth was a man of noble nature; his wife was a 
lovely lady. They became obsessed with ambition for 
place and power, and to what dark depths of sin and 
shame that mad blindness led them that terrible trag- 
edy tells us. This lesson, taught so often by our su- 
preme poet, is for each of us, teaching us to keep our 
poise, and to flee an obsession as a plague. Whatever 


‘fastens itself upon the mind, shutting out the light, 


marring the proportions and perspectives of things, 
forebodes disaster. 


Perhaps it is physical passion. If so, it will turn 
love into lust and make the world a bawdy-house. It 
may be political ambition, and a man throws everything 
to the winds in order to win, forgetting that no office 
on earth is worth the sacrifice of integrity—and, also, 
if he wins by trickery he is unfit to hold it. It may be 
religion. Think of the crimes unspeakable, the bru- 
talities unbelievable, which have been committed by 
men in a frenzy of fanatical bigotry—dipping their 
hands in blood and thinking they were doing the will 
of God! They were madmen. Plato said that all men 
are more or less insane, and that the man whom we 
put in a straight-jacket is only a little more emphati- 
cally out of his mind than the rest of us. The more 
reason, then, why we should keep our poise and walk 
the quiet way of sanity and charity, in love of God and 
man. 


After this manner we expound the Doctrine of the 
Balance, as taught by Pike, reminding our Brethren, 
as we remind ourselves, that the wisdom of life lies in 
freedom, serenity, and forgiveness, in victory by self- 
surrender to the highest laws of life, and that we dare 
not turn either to the right or the left. By such teach- 
ing men become happy and free; in this way we may 
erow old without being sad, and wise without being 
evnical; and learn, at last, that everlasting gentleness 
which is the highest wisdom man may win from the 
hard facts and the often strange medley of his days. 
Let us also lay to heart the prayer quoted by Pike: 

“Let Him, the ever-living God, be always present in thy 
mind; for thy ‘mind itself is His likeness, for it, too, is invisible 
and impalpable, and without form. As He exists forever, so 
thou also, when thou shalt put off this which is visible and cor- 


ruptible, ‘shalt stand before Him forever, living and endowed 
with knowledge.” 


1Bliphas Levi. Digest of his Writings, translated by A. E. 
Waite, especially pp. 79-83. 


2Morals and Dogma, pp. 859-60. 
8Life of F. W. Robertson, p. 32, note. 
4Life of Johnson, by Boswell. 
5Shakespeare, by John Masefield. 
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THE USE AND SYMBOLISM OF COLOR IN MASONRY 


BY BRO. FRANK C. HIGGINS, NEW YORK 


SHE subject of color in connection with Ma- 
sonry is one which has received very little 
4 attention from students, in the past, but 
om it is nevertheless one which is susceptible 
4 to some extremely fascinating speculations 
® and, to the writer’s notion, deserves 
greater attention than has hitherto been accorded it. 

In Symbolic Masonry we encounter reference to 
but three, the alternating black and white of the Mosaic 
pavement denoting the “dual principle” ; the pure white 
of the Lily and the Blue color attributed to the Lodge 
and the Heavens which it is said to imitate in certain 
particulars. From the latter consideration we derive 
various notes of blue in lodge regalia and decorations. 
The Green of the Acacia, though not dwelt upon, sup- 
plies the final note on Immortality. 


In Capitular Masonry, the prevailing color is Red 
and much weight is given to the colors of the four 
Veils, respectively Scarlet, Blue, Purple and White, 
which are self-evidently representations of those em- 
ployed in the Tabernacle and subsequent Temples of 
Israel. Red is the color of Vulcan, god of Fire, whom 
the Jews called Tubal-Cain and whose number is 9, or 
3 times 38. 

If we are willing to accept the theory that in the 
original intention of the sequence of Masonic degrees, 
“Symbolic” Masonry was to represent the birth, educa- 
tion or development and final test of the perfected soul, 
and “Capitular’ Masonry to symbolize the return of 
the liberated soul to the source of its being, we shall 
have no difficulty, whatsoever, in assimilating the pres- 
ence of these colors in Lodge and Chapter, as indicated, 
with the ancient Semitic philosophy, in which Old Tes- 
tament Theology and, consequently, Masonry, had its 
rise. 


The old Chaldean cosmogony, which impressed the 
Egyptian, Phcenician and Hebrew cults alike, regarded 
the Soul as a spark of the Divinity, precipitated to 
Earth, through the spheres of the Seven planets and 
the Zones of the Four Elements, gathering in the 
course of its journey, its mental, moral and spiritual 
attributes from the first group and its physical ele- 
ments from the second. 


The original King Solomon’s Temples were the 
Zigurrats of Salmannu. Sar* (Shalmanesar) of which 
the seven stepped or staged Temple of Bel at Borsippa, 
the trans-Euphratean suburb of Babylon, was, perhaps, 
the leading example. They were square edifices, like 
a nest of seven boxes, one above the other, on a dimin- 
ishing scale and joined by outer staircases. Beginning 
with Saturn the most distant and slowest of the planets 
to make a complete circuit of the ecliptic, they respond- 
ed to the correct sequence of the heavenly bodies in 
question, as known to the ancients, and had attributed 


to them the colors of the spectrum, in the order of their 
refrangibility. 

The lowermost or Saturn stage was, however, col- 
ored black, the next or Jupiter stage was Orange col- 
ored, the Mars stage Red, the Sun stage gold, the Venus 
stage pale yellow, that of Mercury blue, and that of 
the Moon silver. Blue is therefore the color univer- 
sally symbolic of Hermes and the Hermetic philosophy 
on which Freemasonry is based. 

Each of these stories was a temple to the presid- 
ing god of the Planet it represented and a school of the 
science attributed to it. Thus the final stage in the 
education of the neophyte was in the “Blue” edifice, 
prior to his admission to the uppermost or, by reason 
of the peculiar construction of the Temple, middle 
chamber, which was the observatory of the Priest- 
Astronomers and Astrologers, who were the interpre- 
ters of the will of the gods to mankind and the direct 
servitors of their divine messenger Nebo, Mercury or 
Hermes. 

The Hebrews in their re-fashioning of the Chal- 
dean cult, substituted the imagery of Jacob’s seven 
stepped ladder, which figure the Egyptians were also 
familiar with, as evidenced by the numerous little seven 
stepped ladder amulets found in their sarcophagi and, 
later, in Roman graves. 

The Veils of the Temples were clearly symbolical 
of the elemental Zones. Water, Fire, Air and Earth, 
in Hebrew respectively Iammim, Nour, Rouach and 
Iebeschah, the initials of which words, “I. N. R. I.,” 
having the numerical value of 10, 50, 200, 10, or 270, 
gave the cabalistic number of incarnation, founded 
upon the nine months, of thirty days each, of human 
gestation and which was also the number of the identi- 
fied Osiris and Horus, among the Egyptians; the 
hypothenuse of a right-angle of 162 by 216. 

Red stood for the element Fire, Blue for Air, White 
for Earth, and Purple for Water, the latter, presum- 
ably, because purple color was derived from a shell fish, 
the murex Purpurea of the Tyrians. Their signs were 
the Lion, Eagle, Bull and Man of Masonic heraldry. 
The Egyptians, who manufactured colored glass and 
must have made experiments with light, observing that 
red and green produced black, made these three colors 
representative of the J, V. and H. of their secret. Su- 
preme Being, HUHI, who was none other than our 
mighty Jehovah. Alternating stripes of Red, Black, 
Green, Black, standing for the Tetragrammaton, being 
the chief characteristic of the Apron worn by the cele- 
brating Hierophants of the Mysteries of Isis. In their 
requisitions for Architects to construct their sacred 
edifices the Hebrews always specified that they be 
workers in the four symbolic colors and the symbolic 
metals which also belong to the planetary septenary 
quoted. 
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Bezaleel and Aholiab, builders of the Tabernacle in 
the Wilderness, were “filled with wisdom of heart to 
execute all manner of work of the engraver, and of the 
designing weaver and of the embroiderer in blue, and 
in purple and in scarlet yarn and in linen thread.” 

The gold, silver and copper employed were respec- 
tively sacred to the Sun, Moon and Planet Venus, while 
the Onyx stone and Shittim or Acacia wood, so lavishly 
employed, were symbols of the planet Mercury, which, 
to them, became the “Angel of the Lord,” Raphael. 


The celebrated Tyrian Architect, builder of King 
Solomon’s Temple, is likewise described as skillful to 
work in gold, in silver, in copper and in iron, in stone, 
in wood, in purple, in blue, in fine linen and in crimson, 
and also to execute any manner of engraving—again 
a list of symbolic materials embracing the metals of the 
Sun, Moon, Venus and Mars, the last two indicative of 
the physical qualities of Attraction and Repulsion, 
which engender Vibration and which Science is even 
now identifying as the great cosmic energy. 

In the book of Kings the Tyrian Architect is called 
“Hirm” and in the book of Chronicles “Churam,” but 
there is no doubt of them being the same individual. 
It will be recollected that Uri, the father of Bezaleel, 
is described as a “Son of Chur,’ which was Chr-Mse, 
“Son of Horus,” the origin of the name “Hermes.” 
The name Churam is the Egyptian Horus-Ammon, the 
name of the Month of the Ram, in which the Hebrews 
celebrated their Passover but which the Jews called 
Abib, (Now called Nisan.) 

It is no stretch of imagination whatever to attach 
the surname Abib to the Hirm of “Kings” as a substi- 

tute for the Churam Abi of ‘‘Chronicles,’”’ when we are 
again confronted with 5, 10, 200, 40, 1, 2, 10, 2, or 270, 
the very number of Osiris-Horus we have already re- 
ferred to. 


Many Egyptian sculptures show the figures of 
Priests holding before the Monarch or the gods, puri- 
fying offerings of Fire and Water, the elements of 
which it was said the Earth had been created and by 
which it would be destroyed. If, finally, a most de- 
_lightful theory may be advanced, we would (in our 
recognition of the advancement of the ancient Seers in 
| many branches of Art and Science which we have only 
_tardily come to justly credit them with), like to pre- 
sume that part of the universal adoration of Light as 
the dwelling place of the Deity and the primordial 
source of substance employed in material creation, con- 
sisted in an appreciation of color, as a property of light. 
We are perfectly satisfied, that the seven prismatic 
colors were recognized in the earliest ages of the civi- 
lized World. We know that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of glass and that in 
possession of this latter substance, they could scarcely 
avoid something which is constantly occurring to the 
astonishment of children, handling glass or crystal in 
the sunlight, the production of the colors of the rain- 
bow. Why, then, were four colors only selected for 
the symbols of Matter and the Veils, representing the 
Elements, by our ancient Brethren? All scientists 
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have heard of Wollaston’s celebrated experiment, per- 
formed in 1801 for the purpose of discovering the ulti- 
mate composition of light. We quote the language of 
his paper in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Great Britain in 1802. He says: 


“T cannot conclude my observations on the disper- 
sion of light without remarking that the colours, into 
which a beam of white light is separable by refraction, 
appear to me to be neither seven, as they are usually 
seen in the Rainbow, nor reducible by any means, that 
I can find to three, as some persons have conceived, but 


‘that by employing a very narrow pencil of light four 


primary divisions of the prismatic spectrum may be 
seen with a degree of distinctness, that I believe has 
not been described or observed before.” 


“Tf a beam of daylight be admitted into a dark 
room by a crevice, 1-20 of an inch broad, and received 
by the eye at a distance of ten or twelve feet through 
a prism of flint glass, free from veins, held near the 
eye, the beam is seen separated into the four following 
colors only: Red, a yellowish Green (which might pass 
as a muddy White), Blue and Violet.” The very dia- 
gram employed by Wollaston to illustrate this experi- 
ment, a human eye viewing the four ultimate colors 
through a triangular prism, suggests above all things 
the notion of the all-seeing eye, in the Triangle, viewing 
His Creation as a compound of the four elements, as 
those only known to and symbolized by ancient Science. 
The student desirous of pursuing this subject farther 


_ will find extensive notes on the Biblical and Classical 


employment of the seven prismatic colors, in Mackey’s 
Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, which detail various an- 
cient conceptions in an interesting manner. 


*Literally, “King Solomon,” also paraphrased by the He- 
brews, Sar Salom, “Prince of Peace.” 


) 
EVERY NATION 


No theory of neutrality, be it never so just, and 
experience of national isolation, be it never so remuner- 
ative, can secure for the United States of America im- 
munity from the pains and penalties of Europe’s agony, 
or can make the struggle of other nations only a har- 
vest time for American manufacturers of munitions of 
war. When humanity goes up to its Golgotha, it 
means the blood-sweat of Gethsemane for every nation. 

—J. A. Macdonald. Democracy and the Nation. 
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WHAT IS RELIGION? 


“Religion is now seen to be the spirit of all 
thought, the inmost soul of all our music, our art, and 
our great literature. What the church calls salvation, 
the outer world calls the civilization of man. What 
the church calls Heaven, science designates as the tri- 
umph of the human spirit. What is best for man here 
is best for man forever, for eternity is but the length- 
ening of our human night or day. The greatest mis- 
sionary movement on earth is the pity of man for 
man.” —David Swing. 
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THE VEHMGERICHTE 


BY BRO. E. J. WITTENBERG, CAL. 


(In answer to a number of enquiries as to the possible influence of The Vehmgerichte on Masonry, we reproduce from the 
Bulletin of the Los Angeles Consistory the following brief essay by Brother E. J. Wittenberg, read—as we think very happily 
and appropriately—at the conclusion of the presentation of the Twenty-first Degree of the Scottish Rite. Brother Gould, in his 
History of Masonry, takes up the question of the supposed influence of this old German court on blue Masonry, and does not 


think much of it. 


There are resemblances and some analogies, but nothing more. 


Still, further light may reveal other things, and 


further light is what we want from every possible source. If this little essay serves to provoke further study, it will do what 


it was meant to do.) 


®HE founder of the German Vehmgerichte, 
* according to Westphalian tradition, was 
& Charles I., Emperor of Germany (Charle- 
* magne), A. D. 742-814. This tradition, 
5 however, could only apply to the Frohn- 
gerichte, or Free Field Court of Saxony, 
instituted by Charlemagne for the purpose of coercing 
Saxons, who were ever ready to relapse into the idola- 
tory from which they had been reclaimed, not by per- 
suasion, but by the sword. The first authentic men- 
tion of the Vehmgerichte, and documentary evidence, 
is found during the reign of Frederick I., Emperor of 
Germany (Barbarossa), A. D. 1152. 

Westphalia was the home of these courts, and only 
upon the “Red Earth,” as the confines of this old Duchy 
were called, could their members be initiated. The 
place of session, known as the Freistuhl (Free Seat), 
was held on some hill or other well-known accessible 
spot, and was presided over by the Emperor, called 
“Oberstuhlherr” (Over-Lord), or his representative ap- 
pointed by him, usually a noble or churchman of great 
prominence, in the general chapter, and by a Freigraf 
(Free Count), called “Stuhlherr” (Presiding Judge), 
in the subordinate courts, with fifteen Freischoeffen as 
associates, the youngest of which acted as summoner. 
Before the Stuhlherr on a table lay the emblems of his 
authority, the sword and the cord. 

The Freischoeffen were divided into two classes, 
the “Offenbare” (uninitiated) and the “Wissende”’ (ini- 
tiated). This latter, Stillgericht (Sacred Tribunal), 
was closed to all but the initiated; any one in attend- 
ance not a member on being discovered was immedi- 
ately put to death. 


The applicant for initiation as .a Freischoeffe, 
among the Wissende, appeared before the dread tribu- 
nal blindfolded, bareheaded and ungirt, where he was 
interrogated as to his qualifications, good repute, 
whether he was a Teuton, freeborn and clear of any 
accusation punishable by the tribunal of which he de- 
sired to become a member. If his answers and spon- 
sors were satisfactory, he then took the following oath: 


“T hereby swear by the Holy Law that I will conceal the 
secrets of the Holy Vehme from wife and child, from father and 
mother, from sister and brother, from fire and water, from every 
creature upon which the sun shines, or upon which the rain falls, 
from every being between earth and heaven. I furthermore 
swear that I will communicate to the tribunal all crimes or 
offenses which fall beneath the secret ban of the Emperor or this 
tribunal, knowing them to be true or imparted to me by a trust- 
worthy person or persons, and I will not forbear to do so—for 
love nor for loathing, for gold nor for silver, nor precious stones, 
and may I suddenly be seized, my eyes bound, my body cast 
down on the soil, my tongue torn out the back of my neck and 


hanged seven times higher than any other criminal, should I vio- 
late this my solemn oath.” 


He then received the password, by which he was 
to know his fellows, and grip and sign by which they 
recognized each other in silence. 


The General Chapter of the initiated, or Heimliche 
Acht (Secret Tribunal) was held once a year, and all 
the members were liable to be called to account for 
their acts; reports were made by the Stuhlherren (Pre- 
siding Judges) of all proceedings which had taken place 
within their various jurisdictions during the year; un- 
worthy members expelled or punished; regulations 
were enacted for new and unforseen cases for which 
the existing laws did not provide a remedy. 


In the early history of the organization, the ac- 
cused could be absolved by taking the oath of purifica- 
tion upon the handle of the judge’s sword, but when it 
was found that criminals did nut hesitate to perjure 
themselves, the accuser, always a Freischoeffe, could 
substantiate his charge even against the oath of the 
accused by three or more witnesses. If the accused 
could discredit these by a number of one-half more, he 
was still discharged, otherwise he was condemned, and 
sentence was passed upon him and he was forthwith 
hanged on the nearest tree. If a thief, murderer, or 
perpetrator of any other heinous crime was appre- 
hended in the very act, or if he himself confessed the 
deed, he was immediately hung, providing at least three 
Freischoeffen were present when apprehended. If an 
individual was strongly suspected of a crime, but with- 
out any certain accuser, he was sometimes allowed to 
run the risk of the ordeal by fire, bier-right, or combat. 
In the first ordeal, a fire was kindled and the person 
about to undergo the ordeal was placed in front of the 
fire, surrounded by all who were in any way interested 
in the result of the trial. Upon a table near the fire, 
the plough-share over which he was to walk, the bar 
of iron he was to carry, or if he was a knight, the steel 
gloves which, after they had been made red hot, he 
was to put on his hands, were placed in view of all. 


While the iron was placed on the fire and heating, 
the following prayer was said: 


“We pray unto Thee, O God, that it may please Thee to ab- 
solve this Thy servant and to clear him from his sins. Purify 
him, O Heavenly Father, from all the stains of the flesh, and 
enable him, by Thy all-covering and atoning grace to pass 
through this fire—Thy creature—triumphantly. O God, Thou 
that through fire hath shown forth so many signs of Thy 
almighty power; Thou that didst cause the bush to burn before 
the eyes of Moses and yet not be consumed; God that didst 
safely conduct the three children through the flame of the Baby- 
lonians; God that didst waste Sodom with fire from heaven, and 
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preserve Lot, Thy servant, as a sign and token of Thy mercy; 
O God show forth once again the visible power of Thy majesty 
of Thy unerring judgment; that truth may be made manifest 
and falsehood avenged, make Thou this fire Thy minister before 
us; powerless be it where the power of purity, but sorely burn- 
ing, even to flesh and the sinews, the hand that had done evil, 
and that had not feared to be lifted up in false swearing. O 
God, from whose eye nothing can be concealed, make Thou this 
fire Thy voice to us Thy servants, that it may reveal innocence, 
or cover iniquity with shame.” 


The accused then approached the fire, lifted the 
iron and carried it nine feet trom the fire. The mo- 
ment he laid it down, his hands were wrapped in linen 
cloths and sealed. These were removed on the third 
day, when he was declared innocent or guilty, accord- 
ing to the condition in which his hands were found. 

In the ordeal of bier-right, the remains of the mur- 
dered man were placed on a bier before the Stuhlherr, 
his arms folded on his breast, palms joined together 
with the fingers pointed upward; the face, breast and 
arms bare, and the rest of the corpse shrouded in a 
winding sheet of fine linen, so that if blood should flow 
from any place which was covered, it could not fail to 
be instantly seen, it being the belief at that time that 
the corpse of a murdered person would bleed on the 
touch or at the approach of the murderer. At the head 
of the bier stood the challenger, and at the foot, the 
defender. 

The suspected person then approached the bier, 
taking the following oath. 


“By all that was created in seven days and seven nights, by 
heaven, by hell, by my part of paradise and by the God and 
Author of all, I am free and sackless of the bloody deed done 
upon the corpse before which I stand and on whose breast I 
make the sign of the cross, an evidence of my appeal and inno- 
cence.’ 


Summons to the accused was not generally served 
personally on him, but secretly nailed to his door or 
Pic other neighboring place; the citation allowed him 
six weeks and three days grace, and was thrice repeat- 
ed. 

If the accused appeared, judgment was given ac- 
cording to the evidence; if he did not appear, he was 
declared outlawed (Vogel-frei). This declaration was 
quickly made known to the whole body, and the Frei- 
choeffe who was the first to meet the condemned was 
bound to put him to death by hanging. A dagger 
marked with the secret letters “S. S. G. G.” of the 
Heimliche Acht, signifying Stock, Stein, Gras, Grein 
(stick, stone, grass and grain), was laid by the corpse 
as a sion that judgment had been executed by the Se- 
eret Tribunal. 

A power so formidable, from which the most 
powerful princes were not exempt, soon raised the hos- 
tility of those who feared becoming its victims, as well 
as those who saw in it an engine of terrible oppression, 
a id i in the fifteenth century an association was formed 
among the free cities and princes of Germany to resist 
the free judges, and to require that the trial of accused 
ersons should take place in the open. Maximilian I., 

. D. 1495, established a new criminal code, which ma- 
erially weakened the Vehmgerichte. In the sixteenth 
ce entury they were brought under the jurisdiction of 
rdinary courts, and although robbed of all its old im- 
pre ssive forms, it still survived into the beginning of 
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the nineteenth century, when finally abolished in 1811 
by order of Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia. 
The last Freischoeffe, Graf Engelhard, died in 1835 at 
Worl, in Westphalia. 


In 1874, when the judiciary system of Germany 
was reformed, a branch of this system, before which 
minor civil cases are tried, was named a Schoeffen- 
gericht, consisting of one presiding judge and two 
Schoeffen, and so far as I know these courts are still in 
existence. 


——=) 


THE GREAT LIGHT SYMBOLISM 


1. This sacred symbol you must hold 
In high esteem as your delight; 
Since to our craft throughout the world, 
It is the Great Masonic Light. 


2. Though we may differ in belief, 
And fail in doctrine to agree; 
The men of this, and every age 
Accept its pure morality. 


3. Within its pages you can find 
Those living principles of right; 
Which can your daily walk adorn 
With deeds of clear fraternal light. 

4. I charge you to revere this book, 
And heed its teachings night and day; 
Since on our altar it is found 
To guide us in the better way. 

5. We cannot dictate as to faith, 
Nor here discuss the many creeds 
Which earnest, thoughtful minds have framed, 
To meet the world’s religious needs. 


6. But we are taught within our Lodge 
To take each brother by the hand; 
And urge him with a solemn vow, 
By this great light to always stand. 


7. If from our sacred altar here 
The infidel or libertine, 
Could wrest this Book of Sacred laws 
The grandest code the race has seen: 
8. That light that has for ages shone 
To guide Freemasons on their way :— 
Then we no longer could maintain 
The freedom which we claim today. 


9. But just as long as we can keep 
Its golden rays of truth and love; 
The Craft thereby may hope to rise 
To yonder Lodge in heaven above. 


10. Guard then this great Masonic light, 
The guiding symbol of our Band; 
Defend it as you would the flag, 
That now enfolds your native land. 

11. Live by its teachings till you go 


To that bright home beyond the sea: 
Where you shall evermore enjoy 
A blessed immortality. 

—N. ‘A. McAulay. 


$ HE making of Masons “at sight” is held up 
v by a number of writers to be the prerog- 
Y ative of Grand Masters, a special right 
pi which they enjoy which is not enjoyed by 
the other members of the fraternity; a 
* right which was granted to them, either 
by ancient legislation, or exists by reason of the tolera- 
tion of a custom, or by means of a combination of both; 
and if such right exists, then it is not only the right, 
but also the duty of a Mason to inquire as to its source, 
since all rights enjoyed by certain specially selected 
individuals which are not 
granted to others, must 
have been granted to the 
possessor by a power su- 
perior to himself. 

It is most logically and 
undisputedly set forth by 
Thomas Paine in that in- 
imitable treatise upon hu- 
man liberties, entitled ‘The 
Rights of Man,” that there 
are certain rights which be- 
long to each individual of 
which there exists no power 
to deprive him, and that 
such rights are possessed 
by every other individual 
without distinction; that 
such rights are not inher- 
ited or handed down from 
one generation to another 
by legislation of a past gen- 
eration which the present 
generation has not the 
right to repeal; but that 
the descendents of each 
generation possess. the 
right to legislate for them- 
selves regardless of the acts 
of past generations, even 
though such past enact- 
ments may be framed so as 
to bind themselves “and 
their heirs forever,” language which has often been 
used for the purpose of binding upon an unwilling fu- 
ture generation, the force of its provisions. 


It cannot be a question which admits of any doubt 
that a Grand Master gets his rights as such, whatever 
they may be, not from the same source from which 
each individual secures those rights which are admitted 
to belong to all men, but from a special authority, and 
one which is superior to himself; for it is impossible to 
imagine a right granted from an inferior power to a 
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PREROGATIVES 


BY BRO. LEWIS A. McCONNELL, INDIANA 


superior one, or for an individual without such author- 
ity, to invest himself with rights which other individ- 
uals may not also assume. 


He then secures such rights from the general body 


of Masonry which had the power and right to promul- — 


gate and adopt the constitutions and regulations under 
which his power exists, the power of such body neces- 


sarily including the power to alter or amend any enact- — 


ment which it originally had the power to promulgate. 
It therefore had the right to require an adherance 
to ancient customs and usages, and to point out and de- 
clare what were the an- 
cient landmarks to which 
such requirements refer; 
and any future Grand 
Lodge, being no less a 
power than any preceding 
one, has the power to enact 
that its members shall ad- 
here to such regulations, or 
to any other regulations 
which it may see fit to set 
forth; but unless this later 
Grand Lodge sanctions the 
enactments of a preceding 
one they cannot be binding 
upon the present body of 
Masonry, unless it be true 
that one generation has the 
right to legislate for a fu- 
ture one, which is plainly 
demonstrated not to be 
true; and inasmuch as 
“truth is a divine attribute 
and the foundation of every, 
virtue” which Masonry pro- 
fesses to believe and sus- 
tain, we cannot admit the 
principle of inherited rights 
or inherited powers. 
Masonry very properly 
aims. to keep in sight the 
ancient landmarks of the 
fraternity, and yet, by some 
means or other a number of customs have been intro- 
duced into the order which are by no means ancient al- 
though some of them date back to a considerable length 
of time, and which have been attempted to be set up as 
ancient landmarks; yet whether or not they are such, 
it is the right of the present generation to adopt them 
if it chooses, or to discard them, such customs pos- 
sessing no “hereditary” right to exist. 


Great care being deemed necessary in the selection 
of material from which to make Masons, enactments 
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have been universally made as to the requirements of 
the candidate, the methods of his application for mem- 
bership, the length of time necessary for committees 
to examine as to his fitness, the necessity for the unan- 
imous consent of the particular lodge to which the ap- 
plication is made, the length of time necessary to be 
allowed between his taking one degree and his eligibil- 
ity for the next, in order that he may become proficient 
before being allowed to advance further. 

Can a candidate who has been given the three de- 
grees “at sight’ be said to have made suitable pro- 
ficiency in the’ preceding degrees? Has he complied 
with the requirements as to the time given for an ex- 
amination as to his qualification so that his being 
worthy and well qualified may not be a matter of 
doubt? Has he been given the time necessary in 
which to post himself in one degree before being ad- 
mitted to another, as required? Has he passed a clear 
ballot in the lodge in which he is to be introduced after 
thirty days notice? If all these cannot be answered in 
the affirmative, in what degree of consistency can any 
‘one uphold the practice on the ground of ancient land- 
‘mark, since the custom violates some of the most im- 
portant landmarks which are known to the order? 

If there are any landmarks seriously necessary for 
the good government of the order, these, which are uni- 
versal and unquestioned, should be considered as such, 
while the making of a Mason “at sight” denies their 
importance and violates that divine attribute, truth, 
which is one of the tenets of our profession which re- 
-gards all men as being equal, entitled to equal rights 
only, and for the support of which we so particularly 
specialize as to the requirements of a candidate, and 
which we recklessly violate when we make a Mason 
“at sight.” And if for our authority we claim an in- 
herited right to do so regardless of the consent of the 
present governing power, we then also violate the prin- 
ciples of truth, for we have demonstrated that it is not 
true that such rights as inherited ones exist. 

We therefore, with the excuse of the permission 
of a shadowy landmark, by no means well defined nor 
universally admitted, violate several prominent land- 
marks of the order of which there is no question what- 
ever! 

Let us take a brief review of the list of eleven per- 
sons made Masons “at sight” at various times, shown 
in the article in the February number. Two are princes, 
three are Dukes, one of whom was afterward Emperor 
of Germany, one a President of the United States, two 
are Governors of States, one a British Captain at sea 
and the position of the other three not given. 

“Now the principal excuse for making Masons “at 
sight” is that it is an “emergency” measure, although 
but two of the cases above is an “emergency” shown, 
and those not vital to the carrying out of the usual 


of Pennsylvania claimed as a reason for the act, that 
he did not wish the custom to become obsolete; while 
the Grand Master of Maryland explains that he has 
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done it ‘as much for the purpose of not having the cus- 
tom become dormant as for any other reason.” 

This sounds very much like a reason which might 
be advanced by a tyrannical monarch who claimed an 
inherited right of some kind not given him by direct 
law, as a “prerogative” of which he was in fear that 
his subjects would see the folly of and deprive him, 
unless he exercised it occasionally so as to accustom 
them to submission to his claim! 

When future generations of Masons look over such 
lists, it might be that they would occasionally see a case 
where plain John Jones or William Smith, a poor but 
worthy man, supporting a large family and unable to 
spare the time from his daily toil without loss to them, 
was for this reason made a Mason “at sight”; not by 
virtue of an imaginary inherited right, but by the exer- 
cise of a virtue warranted by the exercise of Masonic 
charity which might explain the irregularity. But 
when they find only that such violations of Masonic 
principles have never yet been done as an act of Masonic 
grace, and that the Duke of Flubdub, the Marquis Fol- 
de-rol or the Maharajah of Singapore, have been sin- 
gled out as recipients of such special favor, they may 
well be led to doubt the sincerity of the craft in its 
professions of making no distinctions between the ex- 
alted and the lowly. 

But if it should so be that the prerogative of mak- 
ing Masons “at sight” should be generally regarded as 
an ancient landmark, which it is doubtful that the ma- 
jority of Masonic scholars will admit, then such land- 
mark, if such it be, should be placed side by side with 
another noted landmark which was boldly set aside by 
the Grand Lodge of England in 1723, because it re- 
stricted religious liberty and was, in the opinions of 
writers of today, “a violation of the fundamental far- 
shining principles of Freemasonry.” (I quote from 
Joseph Fort Newton). And the same is certainly true 
of the custom, claimed by a few as a “prerogative 
right,” sustained by virtue of a dim, shadowy and ques- 
tionable authority, exercised at times, not for expedi- 
ency, but for the purpose of permanently foisting its 
practice upon the fraternity, and then chiefly upon 
those who have been raised to affluence in the world’s 
affairs. 

Does a “prerogative” allow me to change the mean- 
ing of words, so as to conform with somebody’s imag- 
inary special right? What is the meaning of the term 
“regular”? Am I allowed to recognize as a Mason one 
who has not, after all, been regularly initiated, or is 
making a Mason “at sight” the “regular” method of 
initiating Masons? 

It may be claimed that in certain cases, unless this 
prerogative had been exercised, Masonry would have 
been deprived of the influence and services of a number 
of worthy, well qualified and gracious persons who 
would have been a benefit and ornament to Masonry, 
thus incurring a loss to the fraternity. My answer is 
that nothing can be lost that has not been previously 
possessed. How much did Masonry lose by the fact 
that Abraham Lincoln never joined it? His life was 
such as to exalt the very principles advocated and sus- 
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tained by the teachings of the craft, and thus was a 
positive benefit to it, perhaps, to just as great an extent 
as if he had been a Mason; because he furthered the 
exercise, by his example, of those virtues which we en- 
courage and revere. If a man believes in the princi- 
ples of a certain political party, enters into its work and 
furthers its objects, the party has sustained no loss by 
reason of his never joining its political clubs and or- 
ganizations and placing his name on their records; but 
it has been an actual gainer by his encouragement and 
vote. Thus Masonry, by the exercise of its principles 
by the immortal Lincoln, has been a gainer, and there- 
fore all we lack from his not being a member, is the 
pride we might have had, but have not now, of being 
able to boast of our connections, of being able to say 
“See that great man! He is one of us. Are we not 
proud ?” 

On the other hand, if the Masons who joined the 
order “at sight’? became Masons of their own free will 
and accord, each one, in all probability, would have done 
so in the regular manner; and if his zeal and respect 
for the order were not sufficient for this, it is easy to 
see how little would have been the loss if he had never 
joined the order at all. 

Considering the whole question in any light in 
which I have been able to view it, the so-called right 
of a Grand Master to confer degrees in any other than 
the regular manner, is not only useless, unauthorized 
and contradictory, but it is an actual injury to the good 
name and well being of the fraternity, and if any reg- 
ulation exists which permits this practice, it should be 
abolished. 
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FREEDOM 


Think not, O man, that thou art free, 
Because no prison walls detain 
The freedom of thy will, 
Nor armed sentry stands on guard 
To curb thy liberty. 
For thee the palace doors fly wide, 
The gilded porter takes thy cloak 
And menial servants bow their pride; 
Thy wealth commands the church, 
And heaven’s high-sent priests are dumb, 
Nor dare to lift God’s light 
To show thee who thou art, nor speak 
The sting thou feelest in thy heart. 
Thou art not free, though armies at thy will 
Compass the earth and sow red hate, 
While kings and princes call thee great. 
For thee the Nameless Terror walks, 
And God’s strong justice locks thee in 
While outraged conscience talks. 
Thou art not free till God’s great love is thine, 
And then—no prison walls detain — 
Though armed guards surround, 
Though sparkling bayonets gleam— 
Thy risen soul is free, | 
For thou hast Seen. 
—Henry Victor Morgan. 
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AT FINAL PARTING 


(The last poem Joaquin Miller wrote was composed by him 
on Friday after he knew that death was near. “This is my last 
message to the world,” he told his wife, to whom he gave the — 
paper on which he had laboriously pencilled these lines.) 


Could I but teach man to believe, 
Could I but make small men to grow, 
To break the frail webs that weave 
About their thews and bind them low; 
Could I but sing one song and lay 
Grim Doubt, I then could go my way 
In tranquil silence, glad, serene 
And satisfied from off the scene; 
But, ah! this disbelief, this doubt, 
This doubt of God, this doubt of good, 
The damned spot will not out. 


Would’st learn to know one little flower, 
It’s perfume, perfect form and hue? 
Yea, would’st thou have one perfect hour 
Of all years that come to you? 
Then grow as God hath planned, grow 
A lordly oak or daisy low, 
As He hath set his garden; be 
Just what thou are, or grass or tree. 
Thy treasures up in heaven laid, 
Await thy sure ascending soul, 
Life after life—be not afraid. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


ae 
THE STONE THAT THE BUILDERS REJECTED 


Wisely they toiled, the builders, fitting well 
The granite blocks of equal shape and size 
Cleft from one quarry, that to heaven should rise 
A matchless temple where their god might dwell, 
Worshiped above all gods of heaven or hell. 


And as they wrought in that long-vanished day, 
Building with even blocks, a curious stone 
Came to their hands, for which no use was known; 

Not like the ones they used, nor shaped as they, 

Uncouth it seemed, and so was flung away. 


No instrument had touched it, but from glow 
Of earth’s primeval fires ’twas flaming cast; 
And, cooling into rugged form, at last 

*"Twas washed by many waters to and fro, 

Shaped as the tide swings and the tempests blow. 


No human hands its symmetry had wrought; 
And they, earth blind, saw not how passing fair 
This corner stone unlike all others there! 

Saw not that all life’s secrets it had caught, 

And typified the thing for which they sought. 


But when at length the pyramid had grown 
In terrace upon terrace to the sky, 

Lo, naught could fill the summit’s vacancy. FF 

Till there was placed, majestic and alone, | 
Head of the corner, the rejected stone! » > aa 
—New York Sun, 


BY SBRO. A.B; 


®HE Altar has always had a conspicuous 
y place in the religious life of the peoples of 
& all ages. The Ark was the Altar that the 

Nf Children of Israel carried with them on 
oo £54 their nomadic wanderings. Heathen, He- 
brew and Christian alike have made much 
of the Altars erected to their gods and it has ever been 
‘the shrine toward which religious people have turned 
their faces and offered their prayers when in the act of 
worship; and upon it they have offered up their obla- 
tion of praise and sacrifice. 


oS 


The earliest altars were built of unhewn stone, the 
idea prevailing that to use a hammer upon them would 
pollute them; therefore in building their altars to Deity 
the ancients threw up an altar of crude stone and upon 
this they placed their offerings of incense and sacrifice. 


The Altar was also a place of refuge. Upon each 
corner of the altar was a horn and any one fleeing from 
the wrath of his enemies would run and lay hold on one 
of these horns knowing that he would be saved from 
destruction at the hands of the pursuers, and would re- 
eive justice at the hands of those whose duty it was to 
deal out justice. In early religious services it was the 
custom of the priests and the people to move about the 
Altar as the sun passes about in his orbit, rising in the 
East, passing to the South by way of the West, and as 
they passed they sang their songs of praise, chanted 
their psalms and poured forth their peons of thanks- 
giving to the deity that they worshipped; thus it is 
with Masonry, we pass from youth to our meridian 
glory into the mellowing twilight to meet our God at 
His Altar. 


%F have in the Craft many brethren who 
W have been termed “Watch-Charm Masons.” 
y That is, brethren to whom Masonry means 
G\ at but little more than the privilege of wear- 
yS> re ing a charm, button or jewel—men who 
_ "have but little or no understanding of what 
lasonry really is, for what it really stands, and what 
really teaches. _ 

7 is class of Masons may be divided into two 
oups or types:—(1) Those who joined merely out of 
e to wear a Masonic charm, and (2) those who 
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The center of all our religious life and thought, and 
of all our ceremonial life and thought, is the altar. In 
all of these rites, whether they be religious, ceremonial 
or fraternal, the altar has ever held the central place ; 
thus it becomes the place where Jehovah dwells, from 
beneath which flow the waters of life for the strength- 
ening of the nations and the comfort of men. It is, 
then, more than simply a table upon which we place the 
sacred writings, or the Holy Bible; it is a sacred place, 
about which is gathered all the life and teachings con- 
tained in the ceremonies, 

Thus should the Altar impress us with its sacred- 
ness and cause our minds to dwell upon the Creator of 
the universe, and it should also lead the contemplative 
Mason to view the ceremonies in which he engages with 
seriousness and reverence. 

The old altar was one for the burning of incense 
and the offering of sacrifice. The new altar is one of 
devotion and sacrifice upon which we place the living 
sacrifice of our lives, not to be burned, but to be con- 
sumed by service to God and man. Hereon the candi- 
date should lay his passions and his vices as an oblation 
to Deity, while he offers up the thoughts and devotions 
of a pure heart as a fitting incense to the Grand Archi- 
tect of the soul. 

’ The Altar is the holy place in our great Masonic 
institution. We should therefore look upon it in its 
true meaning, and when we see it standing in the center 
of the Lodge, with the Holy Bible thereon bearing our 
great jewels, our minds ought instinctively turn to a 
contemplation of God and His mercy, and we should be 
truer and better men and Masons, and more loyal Sons 
of God. 


WATCH-CHARM MASONS 


BY BRO. HAROLD A. KINGSBURY, CONN. 


THE CAUSE; THE MENACE; THE CURE 


but, since affiliation, have never had the opportunity 
of being started with understanding on the search for 
Masonic Light. 


The first type owes its existence to the fact that 
the members of a lodge cannot always accurately gauge 
the motives which actuate an applicant for the degrees. 
The menace of this type is that the brethren of it, not 
understandingly observing that in the square and com- 
pass the triangle of the Spiritual dominates the square 
of the Material, that the double-headed eagle bears the 
Delta upon its heads, and that the Templars’ charm 
carries the Passion Cross, are prone to make little or 
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no effort to live the symbolism that they wear, and 
in-so-far as they fail to live that symbolism, then in-so- 
far do they fail to uphold and advance the Craft. The 
partial cure—there probably is no complete cure—is to 
endeavor to gauge yet more carefully than is now done, 
the motives of applicants. 


We are not, here, primarily concerned with this 
type and so let us dismiss it and hereafter consider the 
second type, i. e., those who have the desire to become 
true Masons but need t» be started upon their way 
with understanding. 


The existence of this second group, or type, is due 
to several causes. The primary cause, and the only 
one here considered, is this:—Very few, either of the 
officers or of the lay brethren of our lodges, think so 
far as to instruct new members—or old ones either— 
in the veiled and underlying meaning of Masonry and 
Masonic Symbolism. That is, few of the brethren who 
are—or at least ought to be—informed bethink them- 
selves to make an effort to conduct their less well in- 
formed brethren “behind the scenes” of the lodge work 
and the monitorial instructions. Of those to whom the 
idea does occur many answer their promptings to in- 
struct with, ‘Well I know so little I guess Brother A 
won’t miss much if he doesn’t hear from me.” Yet 
most of us can remember that, in our early Masonic 
life, even a hint of the underlying meaning of the work 
or a suggestion of a book to read would have been good 
for us and, in most cases, very welcome. 


The menace of this state of affairs is that this 
primary cause has become self-perpetuating and, unless 
counteracted, will undermine the foundations of the 
Craft. That is, it is raising up a large body of breth- 
ren who are mere ritualists. For example:—How 
many Worshipful Masters today are moved to give a 
course of lectures similar to, say, Oliver’s “Signs and 
Symbols”? To be sure it might be replied “How many 
were there in Oliver’s day?” But the point is this ;— 
many lectures along the line of Oliver’s are now avail- 
able to any Master and why shouldn’t each Master be 
moved to at least read the printed page to his Lodge? 


These well-meaning, and often-times ardent, non- 
understanding Masons of this “Type II” are just the 
brethren who, simply because of their enthusiasm for 
Masonry, very frequently become officers of our lodges 
and so become those to whom the new brother naturally 
looks for instruction—which he does not, and cannot, 
get from that source. The harmful results of such a 
condition are many. Any thinking Mason can find 
many incidents in his own experience. For example :— 


I once asked a recently made Master Mason if any 
part of the work seemed, to him, to teach immortality 
of the soul. He answered “No.” And he is a well 
educated, quick-thinking young man too—one who 
needed but a hint and a suggestion to start him right. 
He is an-enthusiastic reader of “The Builder” now. 
But—and here lies the trouble—no member of the 
lodge to which he belonged had ever asked him that 
question. 
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Again, I have frequently been asked by youn 
Masons—and older ones too—‘‘Why can’t a Jew be 
Mason?” And in more than one case, after I had car 
fully explained that whether an applicant were a Jew 
or not had absolutely nothing to do with the questio 
of his admission, I would get the reply ‘Well I don’t 
understand, for So-and-So Lodge won’t let them in.” 
Now clearly such a condition comes from a failure o 
certain brethren to grasp the true scope of Masonr 
and those who asked the questions were just the ones 
who, unless faced understandingly in the right direc- 
tion, and directed to proper Masonic literature or the 
like, would have helped to make, all unwittingly, anoth- 
er unmasonic lodge. 


These two incidents are given merely to show (1) 
a ease in which a brother failed to understand wha 
Masonry ought to mean to him, and (2) a case in which 
a brother failed to understand what Masonry ought to 
mean to others. And now as to the cure. 


It would seem that every brother having informa- 
tion ought to impart it. Not information as to wheth-_ 
er, in the lecture, “the” should be “the” and “a” should 
be “a,” but real information, such as books to read; 
courses of study to pursue; the meaning of the work; 
the symbolism, particularly that which is obscure, and 
similar matters. There is plenty of room for all kinds 
of teachings and teachers. Elementary and incomplete 
teaching is better than no teaching at all, provided that 


‘it arouses the learner and induces him to take up the 


study of Masonry. : 


Particularly does it behoove every member of this 
Society, so far as his abilities and opportunities permit, 
to teach, teach, and teach again. It gives pleasure 
to a member to read, say, an article in “The Builder,” 
but that article has done but a small part of its work— 
and the member has done none of his—if the member 
does not impart his newly acquired, or refreshed, 
knowledge to some brother not so well informed. 

Let us, then, do each his best to educate the} 
“Watch-Charm Masons.” | 
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MAKER AND BUILDER 


Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee the ineffable 
name, 

Builder and maker Thou of houses not made with 
hands? 

What have fear of change from Thee who art ever the 
same, 

Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power 
expands? | 

There shall never be one lost good, what was, shall live 
as before. 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with for evil so mucly 
more good. 

On earth the broken arcs, in heaven the broken une 

—Robert Browning. 


127. What is the opinion of certain writers, rela- 
tive to the five books of Moses and how do they uphold 
their position? 54-1. 

128. What was found in the foundation steps to 
the pedestal of the Egyptian obelisk at Alexandria, 
known as Cleopatra’s Needle? Where is it now locat- 
ed? 55-1. 

129. When did a London Lodge adopt regulations 
extending its privileges to other professions and what 
religions were admitted? 56. 

130. Who may participate in the society of Free- 

masons? 56. 

131. What is the meeting of a lodge called and 
what do the three principal officers represent? Page 
«58. 

132. What Masonic Laws are unique among se- 
cret Societies? 58-1. 

} 183. What is an inviolable law of Masonry? 59-1. 
; 134. What does Charles Whitlock Moore of Mas- 

sachusetts say in regard to the study of Freemasonry 
same as any other science? Page 100. 

135. What of Masonry and Masons prior to 1000 
2B. C.? 106. 

: 136. Give the date of the reorganization of the 

q Craft and the establishment of the Grand Lodge of 

England? What did it then become and what was its 
aim? 108. 

187. What discovery was made, when removing 

the Egyptian obelisk from Alexander to Central Park, 

New York City? 55-1. How is this strong evidence 
accepted by many? 55. What disposition was made 
_ of the stones and emblems showing Masonic signs? 55. 
, 138. What is the author’s purpose in publishing 
this book? 55-2 56. 

139. What distinguished original historical Ma- 
sonry from the traditional? 56-1 On whom was it 
conferred? 56-1. Why? 56-1. 

140. When and where was adopted a regulation 
extending its privileges to men of different professions ? 
56. Under what conditions? 55. With what result? 

56. 


: 141. What is known of Sir Albert Pike as Grand 
Commander of the Southern Supreme Council of the 
Scottish Rite? 32-1. 
- 142. Who had informed the Pope as to the falsity 
of the stories about Albert Pike? 36-2. 

143. What has been the purpose of the author in 
presenting “The Story of Freemasonry?” 113-114. 
, 144. What is the fourth specification? 83-1. 
, 145. Has diplomacy a place in the Council of 
Rome? 40-2. 
~ 146. What is said of the race prejudice in Ger- 
many? What is said of the true spirit of Freemason- 
ry, in relation to Race Prejudice? 74-1-2. 
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BY THE CINCINNATI MASONIC STUDY SCHOOL 


147. What is the meeting of a lodge called? 58. 
What requirement is absolutely necessary for every 
candidate for its degrees? 58. How accepted? 59. 
What other law goes with this requirement and with 
what result? 59. What is said of a Mason’s religion ? 
79-2, 

148. What is required of candidate for Freema- 
sonry before admittance? 86-1. 

149. In what spirit and by whom were the several 


Papal edicts, epistles and allocutions issued against 
Freemasons? 23-1. 


150. How does the Papacy regard Freemasonry ? 
23. What has been the effect on Masons of these 
Sweeping and bitter attacks upon the character and in- 
fluence of Freemasonry by the Roman Catholic Church ? 
26. 


151. What movement originated among American 
Catholic Churches? 38. What decision was announced 
by the Holy See in January, 1895? 38. Name the 
Societies condemned. 39. Why? 39. 

152. What course for the further study of Ma- 
sonry remains for those who are not content with the 
Primary methods adopted in “The Story of Freemason- 
Yyye ve 114: 

153. What tribute did Cunningham give Mason- 
86-3. 
154. 

masonry ? 

155. Of what grades is the Scottish Rite com- 
posed? 69-1 70-1-2-3 71-1. 

156. Name the ineffable Grades of the Lodges of 
Perfection. 69. 

157. What is necessary for the eligibility of 
every applicant for the Scottish Rite? 69-1. 

158. What is the status of Scottish Rite Masonry 
at the present time? 69-1. 

159. When and where was the Supreme Council 
of the 33d degree of Scottish Rite Masonry opened in 
America? What number of degrees are conferred 
under its jurisdiction? 68-1. 

160. Who founded the Knights of Labor and the 
Grand Army of the Republic and what caused the aban- 
donment of the Pope’s attempt to restrain Catholics 
from joining same? 40-1. 

161. What is said of the origin of Scottish Rite 
Masonry and who became its patron? 67-2 68-1. 

162. Who was Leo Taxil and why did he write 
Anti-Masonic Books? 28-29. 

163. What damaging admissions did Leo Taxil 
make, relative to “Diana Vaughn” in his so-called reve- 
lations of Freemasonry and his false stories about Al- 
bert Pike? 36-1. 

164. In what did Leo Taxil see a field of revenue 
and the humiliation of the Roman Catholic Church and 


ry? 
What does Benjamin Franklin say of Free- 
88. 
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how did he obtain that result? 29-1. 
165. What is said of Leo Taxil’s Masonic career 
and how did he represent the craft? 29-1. 


166. What did Leo Taxil write on Female Ma- 
sons? 29-1. 

167. . What charge did Leo Taxil make in another 
publication and by whom denied? 30-1 31-1. 

168. What inspired Leo Taxil to add Spiritualism 
to his schedule of Masonic practices and beliefs, and 
how did the Pope Leo XII reward him? 31-2. 

169. What falsifications did Leo Taxil publish of 
high grade Masonry ? 

170. State Leo Taxil’s proposition in the Anti- 
Masonic Congress at Trent in 1896? What was he 
required to do? 34-2. 

171. How did Leo Taxil explain his actions? 37-1. 

172. What effect did Leo Taxil’s admissions have 
upon his audience as well as the church authorities? 
36-2. 

173. What was the result of the publication of 
Leo Taxil’s voluminous works, false as they were? 34-2. 

174. What did Leo Taxil say the public made him 
and what did he say about the crimes he laid at the 
door of Freemasonry? 37. 

175. What was the nature of the movement which 
originated among American Catholics a short time 
prior to the Leo Taxil episode, and what resulted there- 


from? 38-1. 
176. What does the Society of Freemasonry 
teach? 18-1. 


177. When and where was the Anti-Masonic Con- 
gress called and did their commission succeed in estab- 
lishing proof of the existence of Diana Vaughn? 34-2. 

178. What do you know of the story of Diana 
Vaughn? 32. 

179. How many women were received into Free- 
masonry? 88-1. 

180. Why are women not admitted into Free- 
masonry? 82-1. 

0) 
THE VISION 


Into what far, dim mystery withdrawn 

The Holy Graal long since was caught away; 
No man there breathes so hardy as to say 

He knoweth, or to tell when day shall dawn 
With heavenly radiance upon lea and lawn, 
Again the long lost Hallow to display. 

That Vision blest for which the hermits pray, 
And kings might give their very life in pawn. 


Yet in dark thickets of the heart of man, 

Peopled with forms and phantoms of the night, 

A sudden glory of eternity 

Smites into stone those beings under ban; 

And through the wilderness amid that light 

The wondrous pageant of the Graal goes by. 
—C. L. Ryley. 
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I 


Time is a river—books are the boats, 
Volumes are wrecked and lost from the floats, 
Only a few—the testings endure, 

The Bible and Shakespeare, these I am sure 
Will live on in all ages and lands, 

Not lost on the shore, nor hid in the sands. 


II 
This book has come to us from the dark past, 
Shedding light in its pathway first and last, 
A message it brings to you and me, 
Spirit of the world’s fraternity ; 
The inestimable gift of God to man— 
Guide of our faith in the Great I Am. 


Til 


On this Book of books our faith relies, 
A help to those who open their eyes 
To its pages of truth, and not despair, 
Nor pause to weep in the silence there, 
But with hearts uplifted—souls rejoice 
In songs of praise by an Angel voice. 


IV 


Time is a river—books are the rafts 
That float its currents like arrow shafts. 
Among the volumes, great and small 
The Holy Bible is above them all. 

From the beginning the word was truth, 
The Alpha and Omega in age or youth. 
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The long Gulf Stream of Brotherhood, 
Warming hearts in northern latitude, 
The pilot of the ship that sails, 

His chart—the Bible which never fails; 
His compass and his star shall be 

This headlight on the trackless sea. 


VI 


When the waters faileth from the sea, 

When floods decayeth and dry land shall be, 

When the sound of the grinding is low, 

And man to his long, long home shall go, 

The Bible then shall lift the darkened pall, 

And faith and hope shall triumph over all. 
—Odillon B. Slane. 


a 
DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is not unlike other human institutions: 
it will not stand merely by its own virtue. If it lacks — 
the loyalty, courage, and strength to defend itself when 
attacked, it must perish as certainly as if it possessed 
no virtue whatsoever. Without acceptance of this 
principle Democracy is merely an imposture. et 

Ordeal by Battle, F. S. Oliver. 
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NOTE.—As stated in the July issue of The Builder, Brother Robert I. Clegg of Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted Brother New- 
ton’s invitation to write the editorials and take charge of the questions and correspondence incidental to this number. 


Brother 


Clegg’s rare knowledge of and insight into things Masonic have had ample demonstration in the past, to our Members, and it is 


a pleasure to welcome his genial personality into this column. 


Sy 
; y N I the firmament of Freemasonry than Broth- 

: po ae N, er Crawley. He was Grand Treasurer of 
| Le ZY Ireland, a member of the Supreme Council, 
(Saag) Dean of the University of Dublin, and 

many other honors were his. 

A frequent contributor to the Ars Quatuor Coro- 
natorum he was known all over this world of ours as a 
Masonic scholar of high degree. Thousands of miles 
from home there were Grand Lodges proud to do him 
honor and to confer upon him such merited distinction 
as was within their power to grant. 

As a correspondent he was at the call of any one 
of us, no matter the official prominence of him who 
wrote. Full of keen wit, brimming with information 

from his abundant store of facts, brilliant with a liter- 
ary style that adorned all it touched, his letters were 
cherished in all lands. With what courtesy he digni- 
fied argument and with what genial fellowship he cor- 
rected the erring! 

In directness of utterance he was a modern Mack- 

ey. He was not content with the plain statement as 
was Hughan but weaved the graces of rhetoric freely 
into the fabric of his recorded research. Few can fol- 
low continuously for long distance reading the cool 
mathematical precision of Gould but Crawley was ever 
an enchanter and in his lively company the path of 
progress was appealing with pleasure and profit. 

Age curbed his eyes but never dimmed his mental 
vision. His hands grew feeble but his grip no less 
friendly. As an ideal examplar of the Man Masonic 
he blazed a way, even unto the last, abounding in good 
works. 

He is dead. His glorious sun has set. On March 
the thirteenth of this year Masonic students every- 


q O more captivating personality ever rose in 


where lost the brightest of their number. Eternal 
Peace be his! 
* * * 
ANCIENT ARABIC ORDER NOBLES MYSTIC 
SHRINE 


One of our correspondents tells us that the name 
-of the “Shrine” was by no means selected in any hap- 
hazard method. Take the initials A. A. O. N. M. S. 
Transposed, these letters are capable of being arranged 
into ““A Mason.” 

“This is not the result of accident for the Shrine 
founders were not limited to any certain words or to 
any particular title in choosing a name for the new 
organization. I am assured that they evolved the 
_ ¢abalistic initials after considerable deliberation.” 

The idea of the brother appeals to us. We sin- 


Geo. L. Schoonover, Secretary. 


WILLIAM JOHN CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL. D., DC. L. 


cerely trust the facts are as our informant declares. 
That all “Shriners” are Masons is patent to all and we 
like to believe that the several degrees received on the 
road to the Shrine have further impressed the lessons 
of the first three. 

It would indeed be a pleasing conviction to be as- 
sured beyond all possible doubt that the founders select- 
ed the name with the avowed purpose of emphasizing 
the term “A Mason.” 

But if that was the case how comes it that the 
fact is not better known? If it had that impressive 
significance at the start why was it so soon forgotten? 
Granted, for the sake of argument, that the words are 
intended to teach an important lesson in themselves and 
it seems strange that the matter should so soon fade 
from general recollection. 

While we are discussing the “Shrine” we are re- 
minded that recently there came to our desk a circular 
advertising a “History of the Shrine, giving the origin 
and history of the Order from the year of the Hegira 
25 (A. D. 644), at Mecca in Arabia.”” On the contrary 
we had a letter about the same time from an Oriental- 
ist of repute and a devoted Mason who stated that in 
his travels abroad he had made careful study and that 
the Shrine was in his opinion the work wholly of Broth- 
ers Florence, Fleming and their associates with some 
assistance perhaps gained from a reading of the Koran. 

When brethren probably equally well informed 
have so little in common in their rendering of the points 
at issue there is ample opportunity for some of our 
members to unravel the truth from this uncertainty. 
Did the Shrine result from the labor of recent or re- 
mote years? Was it born of the devotion of a few 
wholesouled Masons less than fifty years ago or did 
they merely give it a further lease of life? 

* * * 


CERTIFICATES AND RECEIPTS 


Perhaps some research may be tried on the batch 
of certificates and of receipts that a Mason is supposed 
to have within easy reach. At present there is no uni- 
formity to them. They are of all sizes and kinds. 

If all the receipts were alike in dimensions and if 
they carried such certification as would meet the re- 
quirements of all Masonic bodies, then it would be an 
easy thing to put them all into the one holder for safe 
keeping. That would be convenient though bulky if 
the brother was a member of most of the bodies and 
had a complete collection of documents. : 

Within sight of the writer of these lines are some 
of his Masonic certificates that were evidently designed 
for framing. By no possibility could they be put into 
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small compass. One is about two feet long, and a sec- 
ond is but little less. The various traveling certificates 
are usually too large for comfort in the pocket though 
excellent for framing as wall decorations. Life mem- 
bership certificates are rarely of small measurements 
and therefore do not seem to be designed for pocket 
purposes of any sort. 

One lodge has a neat receipt for dues that has on 
one side a miniature reproduction of its charter and a 
concise certificate of the bearer’s standing and of the 
lodge’s legitimacy. The whole thing is folded once in 
a final total area of not more than two inches in any 
direction. 

As the “Shrine” has adopted a card of uniform 
size there might be an advantage as already stated if 
this size were more generally duplicated by other or- 
ganizations. 

A still more radical plan has occured to us and 
that is to use a single piece of say parchment or Japan- 
ese vellum or any tough thin paper. On this would be 
such a compact certificate as would be acceptable in 
Lodges working under Grand Lodges requiring these 
documents to be shown by visitors. 

On the same sheet there would be a space in which 
there could be printed some similar line of notification 
as “The Bearer is also a member of the following Ma- 
sonic bodies and his dues are paid to the dates as wit- 
nessed by these seals.”” In the spaces left for the seals 
so mentioned there would be affixed adhesive stamps 
each bearing the date of the dues paid, the name and 
address of the Secretary, the seal, and location of the 
Masonic body to which it referred. 

At the beginning of the year the member on pay- 
ing his dues to the Lodge would receive the above de- 
seribed receipt. On paying his dues to the other bodies 
he would be furnished with the stamps and these placed 
in the prescribed location where they belonged would 
be neat and in very small compass, no larger anyway 
than the seal impressed upon them. 

A plan of this description would reduce the difficul- 
ties already discussed and would avoid the trouble of 
handling the individual receipts. Loss of any one cer- 
tificate or receipt is always an annoyance but once the 
stamps are securely attached there would be but the 
single document to handle. 

This comprehensive document might be fitted to 
the card case and be constantly within reach. How 
many times has a Mason away from home, and perhaps 
while he was in his home city, failed to go to a Masonic 
meeting because he could not lay his hand on some 
missing piece of paper. 

* * * 


THE PREPARATION ROOM 


Years ago there came to the preparation room of 
a Lodge in a leading city, a Lodge of prominence in all 
particulars save one, a candidate for the Degrees of 
Masonry. Many of his friends were zealous Crafts- 
men. Several relatives had held office in the mystic 
circle. He himself had long had a most favorable im- 
pression of the fraternity and nothing but circum- 
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stances beyond his control had hitherto prevented his 
application being acted upon. Now he was able to go — 
ahead. ; ; 

With much satisfaction and with very great seri- 
ousness he presented himself for initiation. | From 
his boyhood onward there flashed across his mind all 
that he had heard and imagined of the secret cere- 
monials. Its undoubted age set the “work” in a unique 
category. 

Beyond all question Freemasonry must be the in- 
heritor of ancient customs well calculated to perma- — 
nently impress important truths. What a fund of 
philosophy was in store! What magic of psychological 
application was in prospect! 

Thus he reasoned. His outlook was not without 
foundation. Each of us knows the facts. And the 
Lodge had high repute. Its Master had twice occupied 
the East. Of mature experience he was a workman of 
renown. Years previously he had been presiding 
officer of that very Lodge, recently a sudden death in 
the line of Wardens had brought him again into the 
chair of authority. In other branches of Masonic 
activity he was also a ritualistic expert. His surround- 
ings in the immediate personnel of co-workers, and m 
the beautiful accessories of the Temple itself, were all 
calculated to reaffirm and to deepen the labor of the 
controlling genius, the Worshipful Master. 

But one defect was there. As the candidate in- 
fluenced by his preliminary training came unto the 
preparation room his mind was as plastic wax, ready 
for the thorough and prompt retention of whatever im- 
pression might be applied. To him came the Stewards, 
“Good Fellows” in all that the term implies. 

The Constitutional Questions, solemn inherently 
were nevertheless made almost perfunctory by careless 
reading, if not indeed rendered nugatory by complete 
forgetfulness of the main object—preparation of the 
candidate’s mind, something beyond and above all other 
preparation. 

The candidate listened to a conversation about 
goats and gridirons, pokers and other piffle. Some 
mock sympathy was extended to him. There was gen- 
eral mirth. Dignified as were the subsequent cere-. 
monies, they had a big handicap. 

Years slipped away. The candidate in turn be- 
came an officer. As a Steward he attempted to profit 
by the example once set before him and to improve 
upon it. As Master he caused the position of Steward 
to be filled only by those whose diligence and dignity 
were ever under constant dicipline. 

Knowing what had happened to himself he took no 
chances. 

Upon Committees of Investigation he also placed 
earnest, watchful and impressive brethren. 

Confident that the after ceremonies gain their 
greatest efficiency when there is most complete suit- 
ability of the raw material he insisted that preparation 
must begin long before the candidate reached the prep- 
aration room. In none other manner may the labor of 
the officers accomplish maximum good. | 
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THE CHOICE OF A WORKING LIBRARY FOR A LODGE 


ONIGHT is the close of a torrid day. Rec- 
ord breaking temperatures have prevailed. 
Driven from offices by the fierce heat as 
soon as the labor of business is relieved we 
enjoy the out-of-doors. At last we are 
free of the four walls, floors and ceilings. 
Here we breathe a purer air. Gone is the grind. Our 
four walls are the very horizon. Sheltered are we by 
the sturdy trunk, the spreading branches, and the lux- 
‘uriant foliage of a splendid tree. Planted in an easy 
chair we scan lazily the evening newspaper and then 
drowsily watch the setting sun descend in a bronzy- 
purplish gold of glorious hue. 
a Over on the fence hangs a coat. Out of the pocket 
“peep a letter or two. Forthwith these missives are 
‘taken. A few sentences stick out of them beyond all 
the other paragraphs. 
2 “Don’t forget the ‘Library.’ ”’ 
_braries. 
S What else does he say? “Did Brother Newton 
send you any books to review?” No indeed! And “I 
think that was very kind of Brother Newton,” say we. 
4 Another letter is here from headquarters. “Ad- 
-vises that he has written you concerning the ‘Library’ 
column.” Um, oh well, there seems no help for it. 
Something must be done about that column “copy.” 
: Ah, here’s a find! This is truly some letter. “I 
wish you would discuss the questions arising out of the 
development, as well as the beginning, of the ordinary 
Lodge Library.” 
3 Now that is sure some inquiry and some job. 
Mind you, he does not ask for a suitable Library 
for an individual but one for many. There is a differ- 
ence. A brother picks out his own collection of books 
for the home, his individuality is shown to some extent 
in the selection. But in the choice of a Lodge Library 
the circumstances are not quite the same, the books are 
chosen for various persons of quite unlike tastes and 
requirements—that is, if any plan is adopted at all. 
How many lodges have a “working” Library? 
Only the other day in the course of an inventory, a 
Lodge Library was disclosed. There it was, back at 
the far end of a property room. From the dust on the 
lass you would assume that the contents of. the case 
had not been touched for months or perhaps longer. 
How shall such a Library be galvanized into life, given 
at least the semblance of vitality? 
Let us take a look at the books of the ordinary 
Lodge Library. Mainly reports are they. Seldom do 
you get beyond a collection of the doings of Grand 
Lodge Communications and the other books or pam- 
phlets coming from the same source. These are most 
valuable for their purpose but they are limited, too 
much so for the general information of the brethren. 


Too hot for li- 


Supplement them with the best of encyclopedias 
written for Masons. The finest of Masonic histories 
are none too good for the Lodge Library. If you are in 
doubt as to which is the best to buy of these books for 
the Library, then resolve the doubt by buying all whose 
merits arouse any conflict in your estimation. 

Much depends upon the amount of money you have 
decided to devote to the Library. Already in the col- 
umns of The Builder lists have been submitted for the 
most economical of Lodge Libraries as well as for the 
more expensive. If you are in doubt then tell us your 
individual desires, the expenditures you prefer to make, 
and The Builder has a department that will cheerfully 
meet your requirements in every possible particular. 

There are several books not to be obtained in quan- 
tity as yet. In this class we need sundry additions to 
the fiction of Kipling, Cobb, Burrill, Ellis, Kennedy, 
Lloyd, and others. In this section, the Masonic Library 
books of relaxation, we ought to have some music. 
Wesley, Sullivan, Mozart, the last in particular deserves 
cultivation. Few indeed, altogether too few, are the 
musicians who know that Brother Mozart wrote very 
fine compositions for Masonic uses. These ought to be 
reproduced and cultivated. 

Of course you will have in your Lodge Library the 
first volume of The Builder and Brother Pound’s 
“Philosophy.” You-must not neglect these essential 
sources of data arranged primarily for we Masons of 
America. 

More than the collecting of literature is the ab- 
sorption thereof. How shall the encyclopedia be ana- 
lyzed? How shall we proceed with the synthesis of 
historical essays? 

Truly it is one thing to collect books, and quite 
another to make studious uses of them. 

Browse around in the “Table of Contents.” Get 
acquainted with the “Index.” Here and there you will 
find mention of something that excites your interest. 
Go after that reference. Probably that first passage 
or chapter suggests another matter closely correlated 
and which on again referring to the index you will see 
has further treatment elsewhere in that book, or maybe 
you will run across the subject in some other volume of 
the Library. 

This is one way to unearth the material in the 
books. An easy way it is, but not the most satisfac- 
tory from sundry angles. 

Let us look at this matter fron another standpoint. 
Suppose we ask ourselves a few questions. “What, for 
example, is a most important feature, not the most im- 
portant feature, mind you, of Freemasonry?” Among 
them you will probably reply “Age.” In this opinion 
you are absolutely correct. How is this view to be con- 
firmed or amended ? 
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You can pry this information out of the encyclo- 
pedia by a search along. the following lines: Adonis, 
Mysteries of; Cavern; Cabyric Mysteries; Chaldeans; 
Crusades; Cologne, Charter of; Comacines; Culdees; 
Druidical Mysteries; Druses; Egyptian Mysteries; Es- 
senes ; Guilds; Mysteries, Ancient; Osiris, Mysteries of ; 
Orphic Mysteries; etc. 

Only the most complete of Masonic encyclopedias 
will contain such profuse references. Take a few notes 
of every one of these little essays. Put your extracts 
on cards. When you have collected the set of refer- 
ences assemble them in the order of the dates, that is 
chronologically. Now you have an assortment of facts 
giving you the best of foundations when you allude to 
the antiquity of the Craft. 

Bring up your information to the inception of the 
Grand Lodge system. Consider the circumstances at- 


tendant upon that departure. Investigate conflicting - 


sources of Masonic authority, particularly in this con- 
nection look up Lawrence Dermott and his Grand 
Lodge, and of the steps whereby the United Grand 
Lodge of England came into being. Meantime you will 
not overlook the history of your own Grand Lodge nor 
the course of the stream down which its authority from 
start to finish has flowed even unto your own Lodge. 

The foregoing is but one of the many alluring 
paths of Masonic research. Other delightful directions 
are waiting. Pursue any of them. 

Another thought is this: The degree to which 
Freemasons are informed determines Masonic influence. 
Initiation points the way but only the studious walk 
therein. 

Whew, how warm it is! Long since the sun sank 
out of sight. Darkness has fallen upon us. Alone 
these rambling comments are jotted down under the 
lamp with the air still sultry. Around are books galore. 
Many of them just ache to be reviewed. Let them 
wait. Truest of friends are books. Neglect annoys 
them not. Bedtime approaches and no opportunity is 
left for even a parting dip into any of them. A re- 
gretful glance is all that now their covers may receive 
from us. Good night. 

ee ee ees 
THE GREAT HOPE 


Think it all through from end to end, visit every 
altar that man has uplifted in the midst of the years, 
fathom every philosophy and every faith, and the soli- 
tary hope of man in life and death rests upon his kin- 
ship with the Eternal—rests in the truth that “the 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.”—J. F. N. 


SS Oe ee 
TRUE FOR ALL MEN 


To believe your own thought, to believe that what 
is true for you in your private heart, is true for all men; 
that is genius. Speak your latent conviction, and it 
shall be the universal sense; for always the inmost be- 
comes the outmost, and our first thought is rendered 
back to us by the trumpets of the Last Judgment.— 
Emerson. 
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BILL JONES, FREEMASON 


For two-score years, or maybe more, 
Bill Jones had run a country store. 

His shrewd kind face, bewhiskered ’round, 
From morn to night there always found. 
Save at his meals, and short they were, 
’Cause Bill believed all food’s savor 
Should second be to business scent; 
That, if neglected, custom went 

Where stores were run more pleasingly, 
And storemen worked unceasingly. 
The business creed of Jones was such; 
No better, and perhaps not much 

To brag about. And yet old Bill 

Had other traits his life to fill. 

Of this I’ll tell you, for behold 

When evening came, the last sale sold, 
And the doors were locked, Bill set 
Out brisk for home, and soon to get 
Ready for Lodge. A Mason he, 
Although I must confess it be 

No more than right to say out loud 
Jones was not an expert overproud. 
He had his failings, poor old Bill. 
You’d sure have laughed, well nigh to kill, 
Had you been there when long agone 
We elected Bill a Deacon. 

He tried so hard to fill the place, 

You could not keep a straightened face, 
Such tricks his memory played him. » 
His chances were so very slim 

That he soon tumbled and resigned 

In favor of another whose mind 

Had fewer kinks than Brother Bill 
And fewer troubles with his will. 

Did Bill get mad and quit? Why, no! 

I guess he felt a little raw, 

But never enough to show it. 
Stout-hearted he, there was no quit 

In good old Bill’s Masonic way. 

Just where he stood, he stood to stay. 
There was no office then for Bill; 
Grand Lodges somehow fail to fill 

In an office for such as these 

Whose rhetoric is not to please. 

But Bill he waited not for long. 

His heart was in the work. Among 
The visitors his welcome hand 7 . 
Was as the glimpse of Promised Land. 
His beaming face, his cheery nod, 
Old-fashioned manners—maybe odd, 
Were gracious at the outer door. 

And in the work done on the floor 
They lent a help of potent force. 

As you'll admit, and quite of course, 
Bill found a bigger job his place 

Than that he left. By saving grace 

A general rule it is, you bet, 

We often find the work we get 

Is not our kind, and then it’s easy 

For any man of brains to see 

He’d better stop but not unkind 

With Providence nor sore in mind. 

Just fill your place as does old Bill, 
Repining not. His feet don’t chill! 
Honors official? Oh, I say, 

Within that heart of Jones’ there’s light. 
Many a day has he a sight 

Of the vision that sometimes comes, 
In palaces or dirty slums, 

To brighten hope and dry a tear, 

To quicken faith and banish fear. 

Live on, good Bill! Thy joyous smile 
Shall sweeten us when here awhile, 

And bring us happier to that bourne 
From whence no traveler may return. 


—R. I. Clegg. 


a 
SHAKESPEARE 


Magical, myriad-minded! 

Thy mighty pen 

Hath conquered all men, 

Even to the remotest bounds - 

Of our wide earth —Gonnoske Komai. 
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THE RITUAL OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


What is the Ritual of Ancient Egypt, and is it in convenient 
book form? What does “V. S. L.” stand for?—G. R. D. 


The Book of the Dead, that Elder Brother among books, 
has been deemed a ritual. We do not think that the researches 
of the various Egyptologists have exhausted the possibilities in 
this direction and from time to time we hear of further attempts 
to unlock the old mysteries. Some months ago our good Brother 
W. John Songhurst, Secretary of the famous Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge at London sent us a circular announcing a book on the 
ritual of ancient Egypt but we did not preserve the slip. It 
may be that he can supply another if our correspondent will 
send on his address to Brother Songhurst, 27 Great Queen Street, 
London, W. C., England. 

What is known as the “Egyptian Rite” was mentioned by 
Brother Waite as having its ritual printed in the columns of 
Setanta a French publication. However, he did not give the 

ate. 

The Ancient and Primitive Rite of Memphis claims to be 
derived from Egypt. One of its leaders, J. E. Marconis, has 
written a couple of treatises upon it in French, and Gottlieb has 
a brief history of it in English. No complete exposition of its 
many degrees has appeared to our knowledge. 

“Vv, S. L.” means the Bible, the Volume of the Sacred Law. 
hae thas 


THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 


Please enlighten me regarding the Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture, the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan and Composite. I 
would like to know if any actual organization exists and also the 
name and address of the Secretary.—J. P. K. 

By Order in architecture is meant a system of all the mem- 
bers, proportions and ornaments of columns and pilasters, or the 
arrangement of the projecting and visible parts of a building, so 
united as to form an ideal and complete whole. The word 
“order,” it is true, is sometimes applied (as with fraternal or- 
ganizations) to a class or body of persons united in some com- 
mon bond but we are not aware of the existence of such an 
organization as our correspondent has in mind, so far as we are 
able to understand the questions. 
ot Lo 


COLORED LODGE CHARTERED BY WHITE 
GRAND LODGE 


I have been informed that a colored lodge has a charter 
from a white Grand Lodge in the State of New Jersey. Please 
give me what information you can on that subject.—H. S. B. 

A number of years ago one of the lodges in that State ad- 
mitted to membership several applicants not of the white race. 
They were few in number and it would not be strictly accurate 
‘to call that lodge by any designation that implies the majority 
of the membership was colored. The complete facts are dis- 
cussed in a pamphlet printed by the Grand Lodge of New Jersey 
and which can doubtless be obtained by communicating with the 
Grand Secretary, Bro. Benjamin F. Wakefield, Masonic Temple, 
corner of State and Warren streets, Trenton, N. J. 

s While lodges in the United States are usually sharply divid- 
ed on the color line, foreign jurisdictions are seldom so limited. 
Under such conditions abroad it would not be at all surprising 
to find a colored lodge chartered by a white Grand Lodge. 

eo ee 


TEMPLARISM IN ACTION 


rom the instructions in the ritualistic work.—M. P. O. 

Please pardon us if we say that of all books of instruction 
t seem most pertinent to such a need there is none that ap- 
ls to us as does the Bible itself. Almost any of the epistles 
Paul suggest the very material you seek. Read the second 
apter of the epistle to the Ephesians and right up to its very 
limax in the twenty-second verse it will surely appeal to the 
ight Templar. Or go on to’ the sixth chapter of the same 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


epistle with its symbolism of the whole armor of God and note 
its applicability to every soldier of the cross. So convenient is 
the Book of Books and so inexhaustible are its riches for the 
purpose named that we need offer none other source of instruc- 
tion for the Templar’s first choice. 


2 ok 
THE WAGES OF A MASTER MASON 


; Will you kindly answer the following question through The 
Builder: What are a Master Mason’s wages ?—J. N. H. 


The wages of a Fellow Craft deal with the material satis- 
factions of life, the things of the present. The wages of a 
Master Mason are to enjoy the happy reflections of a well-spent 
life and to die in the expectation of immortality, the hope of a 
blessed hereafter. Ah, my brother, when you and I rehearse the 
ritualistic work do we not read the lessons aright, to teach the 
initiate how to plan his future conduct, how to order his work 
through a lifetime, and how to die. These are the duties of him 
who gives the brethren good and wholesome instruction. 


* oF OX 
THE PLACE OF BURIAL 


In our lecture this statement is made “Buried as near the 
S. of S. or H. of H. as Jewish law would permit.” What Jewish 
law affected the burial of bodies, and what distance did it pre- 
scribe ?—J. W. 


Contact with the dead body was deemed a cause of un- 
cleanness among the Jews, something to be avoided as much as 
possible. Obviously it was out of the question to bury the dead 
in a place reserved for the entrance of the officiating High Priest 
and he only at an annual visit. But on the other hand it was an 
indication of great respect for the dead that a body be interred 
as close to the sacred precincts as could be done without giving 
arise to the contamination already mentioned. That this dis- 
tance was specified in exact terms we do not discover. The 
Biblical word “nigh” is a fair specimen of distance designation 
under such circumstances. 


ae 4 
THE SYMBOLISM OF THE APRON 


I have had the privilege of visiting in a few jurisdictions 
and apparently all agree on the E. A. method although not fully 
explained to the candidate why. In the F. C, it would seem to 
me that as workmen, the ancient apron being a garment of 
utility, the fullest extension of the lower part would be most 
consistent, and that the triangle shape is consistent for a Master 
or Overseer who is not obliged to consider it a garment of utility 
necessarily. I have seen these two methods reversed and would 
like to know a little more about the “whys” than my present 
meagre facilities allow to me.—J. C. K. 


The triangular folding may signify either of two things: 
First, that state of relief from the rough labor of the common 
workman that comes after the heat and burden of the day, 
when, contented with his service, he seeks refreshment, or it 
may mean that thenceforth he that so wears it is qualified for 
more advanced work than when it was worn as a protection 
against uncleanliness or attrition. Secondly, it reminds one of 
the shape of that tool of unity, the peculiar implement of a Mas- 
ter Mason for harmony. Elsewhere than in the United States 
this working tool is not so commonly employed and therefore 
we are likely to find some variations in the manner in which it 
is here symbolized and discussed. To this cause is it probable 
that the discrepancy may be ascribed. 

Pk ee 


THE FUNERAL OF BURNS 


Burns as you know was given a military funeral. Why it 
was not Masonic is a question which I have asked several of my 
friends without satisfactory replies. One of them was of the 
opinion that our present service was of later origin than the 
death of Burns. Brother Brown, in your January issue, says: 
“While a youth he (Burns) had witnessed a funeral conducted 
by the Institution of Masonry. That sight he never forgot.” 
Presumably Brother Brown knows how it was then conducted, 
and he may also have the information for which I am in search. 
One other Question:—To what did Burns refer in the lines: 
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When Masons’ mystic word an’ gri’ 

In storms an’ tempests raise you up, 

Some cock or cat your rage maun stop, 
Or, strange to tell, 

The youngest Brother you wad whip 
Aff straught to hell!—C, M. 8S. 

The suggestion of the friend that the death of Burns ante- 
dated our Masonic funeral ceremony does not seem to fit the 
facts. Burns died in 1796 while the Constitutions of 1754 give 
instructions as to the conduct of funeral processions and pre- 
sumably other parts of the ceremonies were settled and prac- 
ticed long before the passing of Burns. That he should not have 
had a Masonic funeral was probably due to the rule of the 1792 
Constitutions which provided that “No Mason can be interred 
with the formalities of the Order unless it be by his own special 
request communicated to the Master of the Lodge of which he 
died a member.” How few of us arrange these things today, 
and how likely it is that Burns overlooked then, as we might now 
overlook, that provision of the Constitutions. The second ques- 
tion is much more recondite. One immediately thinks of the re- 
lation of cock and cat to necromancy and so forth. But we will 
submit the verse to our readers for their criticism. 


* * * 
THE TALMUD AND THE VEDAS 


What is the “Talmud” and the “Vedas” and do you know 
if they can be purchased? Also is the “Septuagint” the old 
Testament as we have it today?—J. A. K. 

The Talmud is the great Rabbinical literature which grew 
up in the first four or say perhaps six centuries of the Christian 
era. This immense store with the old Testament jointly became 
the “Bible” of the Jews. Editions, condensed or elaborate, are 
to be obtained in one or many volumes from dealers in theolog- 
ical treatises. The Vedas are the literary productions of the 
Sanscrit, that far eastern branch of the Aryan people. These 
form the foundation of the Brahmanical system of belief and on 
them, too, such philologists as Prof. Max Miiller have expended 
tremendous toil. Numerous translations of verse, etc., are to 
be obtained of this extensive product of the past. The “Sep- 
tuagint” is an Alexandrian version of the Old Testament but the 
Bible has experienced many revisions since the Greek translation 
of 200 years B. C. 


* %* * 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FLORENCE WAS A MASON 


Surely you are mistaken as to “Billy” Florence, founder of 
the Shrine, not having been a Mason. Here is an extract from 
“One Hundred Years of Aurora Grata, 1808-1908,” published by 
Aurora Grata Consistory, N. M. J., (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 1908: 


“On Sunday the 21st of April, 1867, the Lodge of Perfection 
held a special meeting at the Metropolitan Hotel at two o’clock 
in the afternoon for the purpose of conferring the Ineffable de- 
grees by Communication upon Bro, William. J. Florence, who 
was ‘about to depart for Europe,’ as the minutes say. There 
were present Ill. Bro. McClenachan and one other member of 
the Supreme Council for the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, two 
from the Southern, and a number of members of Aurora Grata. 
The degrees of the Council, Chapter and Consistory were con- 
ferred upon Bro. Florence before his departure. This was: the 
trip made by him to the Old World preceding the establishment 
of the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
in the United States. Bro. Florence brought back monitorial, 
historical and explanatory manuscripts, and communicated the 
secrets of the Order to Dr. Walter M. Fleming of Aurora Grata 
Consistory, who was empowered to introduce and establish the 
Order in America. It was determined to confer the Order only 
on Freemasons, and on the 16th of June, 1871, four Knights 
Templar and seven members of Aurora Grata Consistory, 329, 
were made acquainted with the secrets of the Order by Dr. 
Fleming and Bro. Florence. It was decided to engage in the 
establishment of the Order, and on the 26th of September, 1872, 
the organization was effected and officers elected. Nine of the 
thirteen founders of the Mystic Shrine in the United States were 
members of the Aurora Grata bodies.” 


If this book is not in your library it should be. Only last 
night I talked with a veteran Mason who was active in those 
days. He says William J. Florence was a stepbrother of Peter 
Conlin, police captain in New York City, and was brought up as 
Conlin, changing the name or reverting to his father’s name 
when he reached years of discretion. Curious that today The 
Builder should come to hand with a query as to Florence, and 
that the statement should be so positively made: “He was not a 
Mason, but a Roman Catholic.” Fie on the “but” Brother! 

Henry D. Somerville, New York. 
7é 
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law to be that petitions from such parties are accepted and no 
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CHURCH INITIATION 


Speaking of your answer in the Question Box, heade¢ 
“Church Initiations,’ here is an extract from Gobbet d’Alviella’s 
“Kleusinia,” (French edition), p. 126: 

“lt has sometimes been pretended that Jesus had a double 
teaching: One, exoteric, for the body of the faithful, the othe 
esoteric, for the Apostles, who were especially charged with as- 
suring the transmission of the mysterious doctrine, against the 
day when the latter might be sately made public. ‘his thesis, 
which, formerly maintained by Valentin and other Gnostics, had 
still found in the 19th century, ingenious defenders, is today 
completely abandoned. lf there be a single evident historic 
trutn, it is that the Christian cult, in its beginnings, had nothing 
hidden. It was accessible to all who accepted the Christ as 2 
Messiah. . .” : 

Personally, I think the body of evidence is against the 
Count’s contentions, and I am not ready to abandon the older 
theory; but his position in the world of letters is such as to en. 
title his opinions to respect. r 

Rk. J. Lemert, Montana. 
+ et oe 


LIQUOR LAWS IN ALABAMA 


I wish to call your attention to a slight error; if some one 
has not already done so, made by Rt. Worshipful Bro. Parvin 
in his answer to the question of “A. J. H.” regarding the per 
centage of Grand Lodges of the American Union who have taken 
a definite stand pertaining to the application of one engaged in 
the Liquor Traffic. 7 

Bro. Parvin quotes from “Recollection” regarding the Ala: 
bama law. 

“In the Code of the Grand Lodge of Alabama, we find the 


legislation made against receiving them into membership.” 
When as a matter of fact the Edicts of the Grand Lodge of 
Alabama, are very strong in their mandates against such parties 
being accepted. 
{ quote here this Edict under the head of Membership, viz: 

No. 277—‘““Membership—Liquor Dealers Ineligible—One who 

is engaged in the business of selling spirituous, vinous or malt 
liquors is ineligible for membership.” ; } 
No. 278. ‘‘Same—This disqualification applies to a book 
keeper and traveling salesman in the wholesale liquor house; 
also to a stockholder in a corporation engaged in the business of 
selling liquor.” 
No. 279. “Drug Clerk Eligible—A prescription clerk in a 
drug store where liquor is sold by wholesale, is not engaged in 
the business of selling liquors, and therefore not ineligible.” 
No. 280. “Same—A traveling salesman for a wholesale 
drug house which also sells liquor is ineligible for the degrees 
unless he confines himself exclusively to the sale of drugs.” 
J oseph E. Patterson, Alabama. 


MASONRY’S SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE 


For many years I have been striving to find a spiritual basis 
for Freemasonry. I belong to that “frenzied” minority, who 
holds that every symbol in Freemasonry has its spiritual sig 
nificance. I am one of those “dreamers” in Freemasonry, who 
holds that the mission of Freemasonry is to spiritualize, through 
a spiritual interpretation of its symbols, the consciousness. of 
man, that he may be free—free from consequences of sin. “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” Ia 
one of those Masonic “hallucinists” who sees in the raising of 
Hiram Abif, the salvation of man, and his at-one-ment wi 
God; who sees his return to that perfect spiritual consciousness 
from which he fell. 

Now, my dear brother, if you have any contributors to “The 
Builder” who can see beyond the moral plane of Freemasonry, o 
its historicity, let’s hear from them, remembering that, “He who 
sticketh to the letter sticketh to the bark.” 


Willis H. Leavitt, Missouri. 
Pe Teak 3 


IS AN E. A. A MASON? 


Have taken an interest in the Question Box of The Builder, 
particularly in regards the question of J. H. H—“is an E. A 
a Mason?” ! 

' Take the Question, Where were you made a Mason? and, 
What makes you a Mason? Are the answers not conclusive tha’ 
an E. A. is a Mason? 

I was made a Mason in Grand River Lodge No. 151, and 
that Lodge, like all Lodges in the Grand Lodge of Canada, trans 
acts all of its business in the E. A. Degree, and E. A’s. are al- 
lowed the privilege of voting and make motions. F. C. and M. 
M. Lodges are only held for conferring degrees or business ex 
traordinary. 2 a 


~ 


1916 


The only privilege that an BE. A, has not is that after death 
he is denied Masonic burial. ~ ; 

There is a phrase in our Idaho work which I wish you would 
give me light on. “If within the first square or angle of my 
work.” What does it mean or convey? 

C. T. Laschinger, Idaho. 
eer. 


THE ETHICS OF THE BALLOT 


I read with interest the letter from Bro. G. Middleton on 
“The Ethics of the Ballot.” This is a point that has been much 
discussed by various brethren here and one that has caused our 
Lodge some trouble. To my mind I consider it the DUTY (not 
privilege) of any brother who knows anything detrimental about 
a proposed candidate to report it at once to the Investigating 
Committee. I always feel if I am a member of an Investigating 
Committee and if we bring in a favorable report on a candi- 

_ date who is rejected on ballot, the Lodge has passed a vote of 
censure on myself and other members of the Committee. I 
would be glad to hear what other Brethren have to say on this 
important matter. 

A. G. Rawlinson, Saskatchewan. 
ee 


THE DIONYSIACS 


; In “The Question Box” for July you say of the Dionysiacs, 
“They are the first order of architects, or which we have record, 
who were a secret order practicing the rites of the Mysteries.” 
You also quote Prof. Robinson as saying, “We know that the 
Dionysiacs of Ionia were a great corporation of architects and 
engineers who undertook, and even monopolized, the building of 
temples and stadia. . .” 

From my knowledge of the classics I am aware that the 
Dionysiacs were ‘‘a secret order practicing the rites of the mys- 
teries” and that they “built temples,” at least in the sense that a 
Masonic lodge “builds” its temples or that a manufacturing com- 
pany “builds” a factory. Of the other statements I have never 
seen any proof although such second hand statements as that 
you give here are common. 

I would be very glad if you could refer me to proof of these 
other alleged facts. I don’t mean references to some other en- 

- eyclopedia but actual quotations from writers contemporary with 

the Dionysiacs or at least earlier than the second century A. D. 

The statements about which I feel rather doubtful are: 

I. The Dionysiacs were an “order of architects” or a “cor- 
poration of architects and engineers.’ 

Il. They “built temples” in the sense that a carpenter or an 
architect builds a house, not in the sense that the architect’s 
employer may be said to build it. 

Ill. They “build stadia.” 

IV. They “even monopolized the building of temples and 
stadit.” In connection with No. I., I might suggest the question, 
were any but “architects and engineers” admitted to member- 
ship? 

: A. Barnett Jones, Michigan. 
ak ee 


| THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


In a recent number of The Builder there was a statement in 
which the writer stated that the Baltimore Convention was held 
in 1843 in which 16 Grand Lodges were represented. I was 
- made a Mason in June, 1856—was a student of Anthony O’Sulli- 
_ van, who was then Grand Secretary and Grand Lecturer of the 
State of Missouri and was a member of that Convention. 

- O’Sullivan taught me, that the Baltimore Convention was 
held in June, 1842, in which all the then existing Grand Lodges 
in the United States were represented excepting New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, they being York Rite Masons did not partici- 
_ pate or affiliate in any way in the proceedings of that Memorable 

Convention. That Convention was composed of three delegates 

from each State Grand Lodge, Grand Master, Grand Secretary 

and Grand Lecturer. Missouri was represented by Joseph Fos- 
ter, Grand Master, and Anthony O’Sullivan, wko held the dual 
position of Grand Secretary and Grand Lecturer. John Dove, 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, was the Sec- 
retary of that Convention. Everything pertaining to English 
feudalism was eliminated and a purely American system was 
adopted covering the first, second and third degrees. And from 
the Thomas Smith Webb Monitor and Cross Masonic Chart, a 
monitorial lecture was adopted for each degree. 

John Dove, Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Vir- 
ginia, was the Secretary of the Convention. John Dove of Vir- 
ginia, C. C. Moore, Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, a Masonic 
magazine, and Anthony O’Sullivan of Missouri, were appointed 
as a Committee with power to act, to collate what had been 
agreed upon and publish a monitor for the use of all the Grand 
and subordinate Grand Lodges in the United States. 
fs 
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The Convention adjourned sine die. 
to their several homes. 

Soon thereafter this Committee undertook the work. Moore 
of Cincinnati insisted on injecting into the book a lot of stuff 
which had not been adopted by the Convention. To this, Dove 
and O’Sullivan objected; soon thereafter Brother Dove died. 

O’Sullivan and Moore could not agree as to the matter to be 
so published and while dragging along in this way Moore died, 
leaving O’Sullivan as the sole survivor of the Committee. Hence 
no National Monitor was ever published, leaving each Grand 
Lodge jurisdiction the right to continue its own choice as to 
Lodge Monitor. 

I am now over eighty-two years young, and have been a 
Mason over sixty years, was taught esoteric Mascnry by O’Sulli- 
van, who died of cholera in St. Louis in September, 1866. What 
little I know about Masonic history, I have learned by reading 
good books, and along with other reading matter, I enjoy read- 
ing the many good articles as published in The Builder. And 
at my advanced age, I am still a student, a charter Member and 
Secretary of the Fresno,California, Masonic Library Association. 
In this we boast of having the most complete Masonic Library 
on the Pacific Coast. 


The delegates returned 


J. G. Anderson, California. 
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JACHIN AND BOAZ 


Brother C, W.:—If you will turn-to II Samuel, 7th Ch., 12th 
and 13th verses, and I Chronicles, 17th Ch., 10th, 11th and 12th 
verses, or to the end of the last chapter I think you will find the 
satisfactory answer to your question. 

A. L, Howerton. 
ee 


ATLANTIS AND LEMURIA 


Referring to the question asked by E. P. H. in your June 
issue, a great deal of scientific and other interesting data on 
the first of these can be obtained from the book “Atlantis” by 
Ignatius Donnelly, published by Harpers. He presents an im- 
mense amount of evidence on the subject drawn from a wide 
variety of natural sources, and, to my mind, removes almost en- 
tirely from the realms of reasonable doubt, the question as to 
whether Atlantis existed or not. There are also two books by 
Dr. Le Plongeon, who with his wife, spent several years in the 
interior of Central America and Yucatan, examining the ruins 
of the ancient Mayax cities. He came to the conclusion that 
there was not only a great empire, whose history has survived 
in the fragment stories about Atlantis, but that the classic Greek 
alphabet is really a compilation, somewhat after the style of the 
Norse Sagas, for memnonic purposes of the events which led up 
to and accompanied the great cataclysms under which that em- 
pire disappeared. 

As regards Lemuria, there is a small but concentrated book 
on the subject, known as “The Lost Lemuria,” by Scott-Elliott. 
It contains certain maps and gives such details as could then be 
obtained. But his authorities are not yet of a kind generally 
recognized. Still as a contribution to a solution of this problem 
it is worthy of consideration. 

- As to the existence of the continent now named Hyperborea 
we have only that of geology. That is indisputable as far as it 
goes, but it has yet to be collated and set forth, even as a scien- 
tific hypothesis, so that it is still far from the field of a layman’s 
reading. 

I must agree with you as to the writings of Edouard Schure; 
on trying to get any information from him, as distinguished from 
his own speculations, I feel as though I had become lost in a 
cloud of feathers, and was badly in need of a parachute. 

Dr. Rudolf Steiner, of Vienna, (I think) has also written 
a book on Atlantis but it is mostly occupied with the question 
of the mental development of our ancesters at that time, and 
has nothing to say as to geography or other physical conditions. 

N. W. J. Haydon, Toronto, Canada. 
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RED-HOT DAYS 


On red-hot summer days 
What comfort it would be— 
To have at hand always . 
An Educated Tree— 
To follow us around the town, no matter where we 
strayed, 
And furnish us with shade, 
Or if it were a lemon-tree, with lemonade! 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 
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A PRAYER FOR MAGNANIMITY 


O God, I ask for a larger soul, one that can feel 
Thy magnanimity. I would not only deal justly with 
all men: I would pity those who deal unjustly. I would 
be without bitterness toward those who wrong me. I 
would love my enemies and pray for those who despite- 
fully use me. 

It is not that I have personal foes, but that I feel 
the anguish that burdens the world. The family peace 
is broken up. The waters we all must drink are mud- 
dled. 

Ambition, selfishness and greed, always savage, 
have slipped their leash and are running wild through 
holy places, spoiling that which is beautiful and mock- 
ing at love. And wherever their sinister trail has gone 
the sanctities of life are forgotten. Lecherous hands 
reach out for the fair and pure. New perils are laid 
for unsteady feet. The woes of the poor are multiplied. 

My unwilling brothers and sisters have been im- 
pressed for hateful work, and there are heaps of fresh 
earth and wan, tortured faces watching over some of 
them. And thousands of those who sleep and millions 
of those who watch had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in their mouths. 

Surely they did not merit this! Surely those who 
loosed the leash did not consider! Something blinded 
them! Lord, open their eyes that they may see the 
fruit of their sin, and, in the hour of their conscious 
shame, in Thy magnanimity, forgive them. 

And grant to all who suffer the spirit of One who, 
deserving the best, received the worst—and forgave. 
Amen. _ —Sheridan Watson Bell. 


0) 
ONCE AND FOREVER 


Our own are our own forever, God taketh not back His 
gift; 
They may pass beyond our vision, but our souls 
shall find them out 
-When the waiting is all accomplished, and the deathly 
shadows lift, 
And glory is given for grieving, and the surety of 
God for doubt. 
We may find the waiting bitter, and count the silence 
long; 
God knoweth we are dust, and He pitieth our pain; 
And when faith has grown to fulness and the silence 
changed to song, 
We shall eat the fruit of patience and shall hunger 
not again. 
So, sorrowing hearts, who humbly in darkness and all 
alone : 
Sit, missing a dear lost presence and the joy of a 
vanished day, 
Be comforted with this message, that our own are for- 
ever our own, 
And God, who gave the gracious gift, He takes it 
never away. —Susan Coolidge. 


THE BUILDER 
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HOUSE OF THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


A hard-working farm boy was accustomed, when 
his chores were done in early evening, to climb up a 
nearby hill and gaze in rapture at a castle in the far 
distance, which, reflecting the setting sun, looked for 
all the world like a House with Golden Windows, which 
name this reflective boy bestowed upon it. 


One day his father gave him a holiday, and he 
started off in high spirits to find and gaze upon his 
House with Golden Windows at close hand. Long was 
the road, and it was near sunset when he arrived at 
the place. 
was an old, tumbledown building, with every sign of 
decay and abandonment. Ready to burst into tears 
with disappointment, he was disconsolately dragging 


himself off, when a little girl came round the corner and ~ 


inquired about his trouble. 


“T came to find the House with Golden Windows— ~ 


and it’s gone!”’ he sobbed. 


“Why, no, it isn’t,” said the girl. “Come and I’ll 


show it to you,” and she led him to a hill back of the 


hut. 


There, to be sure, was a House with Golden Win- 
dows, gleaming wonderfully in the brilliant amber of 
the declining sun; but it was far back along the road 
the boy had trod so hopefully. 


The latter gazed in amazement: it was his own 
home! —W. W. Giles. 


Oe 
MY CREED 


I do not fear to tread the path that those I love have 
long since trod; 

I do not fear to pass the gates and stand before the 
living God. 

In this world’s fight I’ve done my part; if God be God 
He knows it well; 

He will not turn His back on me and send me down to 
blackest hell ; 

Because I have not prayed aloud and shouted in the 
market-place. 

*Tis what we do, not what we say, that makes us worthy 
of His grace. 

-—Jeanette Gilder. 


Oo 
FEAR NOT 


At old Thermopyle’s storied pass, 
A trembling warrior to Leonidas 
Brought word, “My captain we are lost: 
The mailed enemy draws near.” 
“Courage,” cried out the chief. “Be theirs the cost: 
Are we not near them, too? Then let them fear.”’ 
When on life’s field your own heart shakes, 
Remember that the foeman’s also quakes. 
—Edwin Markham. 


To his utter dismay the castle of his dreams — 
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NOTE. 


ating Study Clubs throughout the United States. 


Pioneering work? True. 


that make up this Society of ours there come on all 

hands indications of a desire for a closer fellowship, a 

more intimate activity in research. This is as it should 

be. When the opportunity was fully ripe we expected 

that just what has happened would occur. 

How then shall we proceed to gather biggest and 

best results? 

} Taking a birdseye view of the situation as it ap- 

- pears to us, National and State meetings seem imprac- 
ticable for most of our members. Certainly we must 
work out a “Get Together” Movement that will not fail 
to benefit anybody who may desire to take advantage of 
it. But distance is a serious barrier in getting all our 
members assembled in any one place. For the present, 
therefore, we must lay that aspect of the case on the 
shelf. ; 

However, local meetings do seem not only advisable 

- but easily brought about. To the end that those who 
are interested may have all the information necessary 
to that end, we make the following general offer to all 
of our Members: 

1. We will send to any of our members a list of all 
other Members of the Society in his immediate vicinity, 
for purposes of co-operative study. (If more than one 

_ Member applies from the same locality, we must of 
course limit the clerical burden to sending one list, noti- 

_ fying the other applicants who has it). 

: 2. After you get started, we will furnish lists of 

- subjects for discussion, if you so desire. We will of 

- course prepare lists of references so that Brethren may 

z individually post themselves on various topics of inter- 

est and be fully competent to lead the discussion or 

- compile essays for presentation. 

, 3. When desired, and when sufficient time is given 


ee 


us for such service, we will forward papers of worth all 


ready for presentation to a group of Brethren such as 
_we have described. 
All the preliminary work necessary is for you to 
find a place to meet and get the Brethren together. We 
shall do our utmost to supply the rest. Of course, even 
then, you have only a start. Understand clearly, that 
the Society must keep in touch with you, through your 
Secretary or Chairman, for the results of your efforts 
Il help us to extend the idea to someone else. And 
that this plan can succeed without an earnest desire on 
your part to make it a success, or without tenacity of 
se in following out programs, on a studious basis, 
is a preposterous presumption. Dae 
. Granted this unity of purpose, it will naturally fol- 
low that the organizer, the Brother who asks for the 
names in the first place, as a nucleus for a Study Club, 
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The time has arrived. Out of the many thousands 


AN OPEN LETTER TO OUR MEMBERS 


Interest in the welfare of the Socicty, coupled with a desire to be in personal touch with the Board of Stewards, 
brought Brother Clegg out to lowa while this issue, edited by him, was on the presses. 
gestions and counsel were deeply appreciated. Particularly was he enthusiastic about advancing the idea of a group of co-oper- 
We first asked him to put his ideas in tangible form, on paper. } 
them, we got his assurance of direct assistance in carrying them out, if they were presented to our Members. 
Assured of the active support of this versatile and gifted Mason in putting into practical effect. what we regard as one of the 
‘most vital functions of the Society, we herewith present his suggestions in full, over his own signature, for your consideration. 
i But time, patience and perseverance have a way of bringing about results, and if the interest of 
the Craft in self-development is what we think it is, there will be a prompt and wide response to Brother Clegg’s call. 
Responses to this notice should be sent to Geo. L. Schoonover, Secretary. 


It is not too much to say that his sug- 


After reading 


will proceed to get a few Members to arrange a prelim- 
inary meeting and provide for subsequent gatherings. 
Privacy is essential, because you will want freedom to 
talk over what you know of the Institution of Masonry 
and to discuss freely anything pertaining to it. 

Probably you can arrange at a minimum or at no 
charge at all for a meeting in your lodge room. Or if 
you can on certain evenings of the Month have your 
home entirely to yourself, it would prove satisfactory 
for a small group. Do not have too frequent meetings 
—these would bore the Brethren. On the other hand, 
do not be irregular about the meetings or your Brethren 
will have an element of uncertainty that kills attend- 
ance. Do not waste time in getting started with the 
business of your meetings. Punctuality puts pressure 
into programs. Do not get sidetracked. Have a defi- 
nite course laid out for action. Present it. Discuss it 
fully. Then quit a little, just a very little, before any- 
body is tired or even impatient. 3 : 

Many questions, historical and otherwise, are in- 
tensely interesting to some one or more, though these 
particular topics are less alluring to others. Variety in 
such cases is the only thing to secure. In this we can 
help you and we will gladly do so. Remember that in 
all you do you may call upon us for advice in every step 
you take. . 

While we urge that you get the best books on Ma- 
sonry that you can obtain, much may be accomplished 
with a very few treatises. A file of The Builder affords 
excellent food for thought. A copy of Dean Pound’s 
“Philosophy of Masonry,’ particularly the Chapters on 
Preston and Pike, can be used to very great good for 
reading and discussion. These, as you know, we can 
furnish by return mail. A further list of advisable 
books will be gladly prepared and sent you to fit any 
special requirement that may be presented. 

The working out of these plans will necessarily add 
some new problems to those already in hand. Solving 


these problems will take a little time—and a little pa- 


tience. How we shall meet them will be discussed from 
Month to Month. 

Meanwhile, go t6 it! Keep us posted. 

Oh, yes. Don’t fail, first of all, to ask us for a list 
of names of the Brethren, fellow members of the So- 
ciety in your neighborhood. Advise us of your pro- 
gress, as well as your needs. Avoid too many formal- 


ities, and yet do not imagine for a moment that this 


sort of thing goes without a push. 
Which of you will be first to take up this proposi- 
tion? 
First come, first served. 
% ROBERT I. CLEGG. 


~< 
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